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DISCOURSE, &c. 



GENTLEMEN, 

IF I had confulted my competency only, for 
the ílation which your cholee has conferred 
upon me, I muft without hefitation have de- 
clined the honour of being the Prefident of this 
Society ; and although I moft cheerfuUy ac- 
cept your invitation, with every inclination to 
aiSft, as far as my abilities extend, in pro* 
modng the laudable views of your aíTociation, 
I muft ftill retain the conrcioufnefs of thofe dif- 
qualifícations, which you have been pleafed to 
overlook. 

It was lat^ly our boaft to poflefs a Pre- 
fident, whofe i\ame, talents, and charadter, 
would have been honourable to any inftítution ; 
it is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir 
William Jones exifts, but in the aíFections of his 
fiiends, and in the efteem, veneration, and regret 
of all. 

I cannot, I flatter myfelf, ofFer a more grate- 

ful tribute to the Society, than by making his 

cbaraéler the fubject of my firft addrefs to you ; 
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and if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or affec- 
tion for the man fliould appear blended with 
my reverence for his genius and íibilities, in the 
fympathy of your feelingsl fliall find my apology. 

To define with accuracy the variety, valué, 
and extent of his literary attainments, requires 
more leaming than I pretend to poíFefs, and 
I am therefore to folicit your indulgence for 
an imperfeél íketch, rather than expeét your 
approbation for a complete defcription pf the 
talents, and knowledge, of your late and lar 
mented Prefident. 

I íhall begin with mentioning his wonderful 
capacity for the acquifition of languages» which 
has never been excelled. In Greek and Román 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubje¿t 
of admiration and applaufe ; and knowledge» 
of whateyer nature, once obtained by him, was 
ever aftcrwards progreíTive. The more elegant 
dialects of modern Europe^ the French, the 
Spanijh^ and the Italiana he fpoke and wrote 
with the greateft fluency and prpcifion ; and 
the Germán and Portuguefe were familiar to 
him. At an early period of life his application 
to Oriental literature commenced ; he íludied 
the Hebrew with eafe and fuccefs, and many of 
the moft learned AJiaticks have the candour to 
avow, that his knowledge of Arabick and Per^ 
fían was as accurate and extenfive as their own : 
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he was alio converfant in the Turkijh idiom, 
and the Cbinefe had even attraéíed his notice» 
fo far as to induce him to learn the radical 
chara¿lers of that language, with a view per- 
haps to farther improvements. It was to be 
expeóled, after his anival in India^ that he 
would eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
making himfelf mafter of the Sanfcrit ; and 
the moft enlightened profeíFors of the doctrines 
of Brahma confefs with pride» delight» and 
furprife, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialeéí was moft crítically corre¿l and profound. 
The PanditSy who were in the habit of attend- 
ing him, when I faw tl^em after his death, at a 
public Durbar, could neither fupprefs their tears 
for his lofs, ñor fínd terms to exprefs their ad- 
miration at the wonderful progrefs he had made 
in their fciences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond 
year, he had completed his Commentaries on 
the Poetry of the Afiaticks^ although a confider- 
able time afterwards elapfed before their publi- 
cation ; and this work^ if no other monument of 
his labours exifted, would at once fumiíh proofs 
of his confummate íkill in the Oriental dialeéts, 
of his proficiency in thofe of Kome and Greece^ 
of tañe and erudition far beyond his years, and 
of talents and application without example. 
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But the judgcmeiít of Sir Wüliam Jones 
Was too difcerning to confider language in any ^ 
other light than a$ the key of fcience, and 
he would have defpifed the reputation of a 
mere linguift. Knowledge and truth, were the 
obje£l: of all his íludies, and his ambition was 
to be ufeful to mankind ; with thefe views, he 
extended his refearches to all languages, nationS) 
and times. 

Such were the motives that índuced him to 
propofe to the Government of this country, 
what he juílly denominated a vrork of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a co- 
pious digeíl of Hindú and Mabommedan Lawj 
from Sanfcrit and Arabio k origináis» with an ofier 
of his fervices to fuperintend the compilation, 
and with a promife to tranflate it. He had 
forefeen, previous to his departure from Europe^ 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wife and 
benevolent intentions of the legiflature of Great 
Britairiy in leaving, to a certain extent, the na- 
tives of thefe provinces in poíTeflion of their 
own laws, could not be completely fulfilled ; 
and his experience, after a íhort refídence ia 
India, coníirmed what his fagacity had antici<- 
pated, that without principies to refer to, in a 
language familiar to the judges of the courts, 
adjudications amongíl the natives muil too 
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often be fubje¿t to an uncertain and erroneous 
expofition, or wilful miíinterpretation of theiff 
laws. 

To the fuperíntendance of thia work, which 
was immediately undertaken at his fuggeftion^ 
he ai&duoufly devoted thofe hours which he 
conld íjpare from his profeilional duties. After 
tractng tke plan of the digeft^ he prefcribed 
its arrangement and mode of executlon, and 
feleded írom the moft leamed Hindus and 
Mabtmmedans fít perfons for the taík of com- 
piling it ; flattered by his attention, and en« 
couraged by his applaufe» the Pandits profc- 
cuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a 
íatisfactory concluíion. The Molavees have alia 
nearly ñniihed their portion of the work, but we 
muft cvcr regret, that the promifed tranflation^ 
as well as the meditated preliminary difTertation, 
have been fruífarated by that decree, which fo 
often intercepts the performance of human 
purpofes. 

Duríng the courfe of this compilation^ and 
as auxiliary to it, he was led to íludy the 
works of Menú, reputed by the Hindus to be 
the oldeft, and holieíl of legiflatures ; and Und- 
ing them to compríze a fyílem of religious and 
civil duties, and of law in all its branches, fo 
compreheníive and minutely exa¿t, that it might 
be confídered as the Inñitutes of Hindú law, he 
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prefented a tranflation of them to the Govem* 
ment of BengaL During the íame periodo 
deeming na hbour exceflive or fuperfluous that 
tended, já any refpeéJ:, to promote the welfare 
or happinefs of mankind, he gave the public an 
EngHJb verfion of the Arabick text oftheSiRA- 
jiYAH, or Mabommedan Law of Inheritance^ 
with a Commentary. He had already publiíhed 
in England^ a tranflation of a Traél on the fame 
fubjeél, by another Mabommedan Lawyer, con- 
taining, as his own words exprefs, ** a lively 
and elegant epitome of the law of Inheritance, 
according to Zaid.'* 

To thefe learned and important works, ib 
far out of the road of amufement, nothing 
could have engaged his application, but that 
defíre which he ever profeíTed, of rendering his 
knowledge ufeful to his nation, and benefícial to 
the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order 
of their publication, I íhall briefly recapitúlate 
his other performances in AJiatick Literature, as 
far as my knowledge and recoUedion of them 
extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Anqüetil du 
Per RON, with his illiberal refledions on fome 
of the learned members of the Univerfity of 
Oxford^ extorted from him a letter, in the French 
language, which has been admired for accurate 
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crkiclfm, juíl fatire, and elegant compofition. 
A regard for the literaiy reputation of his coun«- 
try, induced him to tranflate» from a Perjian 
original into Frencb^ the Ufe of Nadir Shah^ 
that it might not be canied out of England, with 
a refle¿tion, that no perfon had been found in 
the Britiüi dominions capable of tranflating 
it The ftudents of Perfian literature muft 
ever be grateful to him, for a grammar o( 
that language, in which he has íhown the 
poílibility of combining tañe» and elegance, 
with the precifion of a grammarian ; and 
every admirer of Arabick poctry, muft ac- 
knowledge his obligations to him, for an 
Engiijb verfion of the feven celebrated poems» fo 
well known by the ñame of Moallakat^ from 
the diftin¿lion to which their excelience had 
entitled them, of being fufpended in the 
temple of Mecca: I íhould fcarcely think it of 
importance to mention, that he did not difdain 
the office of Editor of a Sanfcrit and Perjian 
work, if it did not afford me an opportunity 
of adding, that the latter was publiíhed at his 
own expence, and was fold for the benefit of 
infolvent debtors. A fímilar application was 
made of the produce of the Sirajiyah. 

Of his lighter produ£tions, the elegant 
amufements of his leifure hours,^omprehend- 
ing hymns on the Hindú mythology, poems 
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ARABIA. 

15, — The Hiftory of Arabia beforc Ma- 
hommed* 

1 6. — ^A Tranflation of the Hamafa. 

17. — A Tranflation of Hariri. 

18. — A Tranflation of the Facahatul Khu« 
lafa. 

Of the Cafiah. 

m 

PERSIA. 

1 9. — ^The Hiftory of Perfia from Authorities 
in Sanfcrit, Arabick, Greek, Turkifli, Períian, 
ancient and modern. 

Firdaufi's Khofrau ñama. 
20. — The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in 
profe. 

A Di£tionary of puré Perfian. Je- 
hangire. 

CHINA. 

2 1 . — A Tranflation of the Shi-king. 
22. — The text of Can-fu-tfu verbally tranf- 
lated. 

TARTARY. 

23. — A Hifl:ory of the Tartar Nations, 
chiefly of the Moguls and Othmans, from the 
Turkiflx and Perfian. 
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We are not authorifed to conclude, that he 
had himfelf formed a determination to complete 
the works which his genius and knowledge had 
thus íketched ; the taík feems to require a periodo 
beyond the probable duration of any human life ; 
but we, who had the happinefs to know Sir 
William Jones, who were witneíTes of his inde- 
fatigable perfeverance in the purfuit of know- 
ledge, and of his ardour to accompliíh whatever 
he deemed important ; who faw the extent of 
his intelle¿lual powers, his wonderful attain- 
ments in literature and fcience, and the facit- 
lity with which all his compofítions were made, 
cannot doubt, if it had pleafed Providence to 
protract the date of his exiftence, that he would 
have ably executed much, of what he had fo 
extenfively planned. 

I have hitherto principally confíned my 
difcourfe to the purfuits of our late Prefident 
in Oriental literature, which, from their extent, 
might appear to have occupied -all his time ; 
but they neither precluded his attention to pror 
fellional íludies, ñor to fcience in general ; 
amongft his publications in Europe^ in polite 
literature, excluñve of various compoñtions in 
profe and verfe, I íind a tranflation of the 
fpeeches of Is^us> with a learned comment ; 
and, in law, an. Eflay on the Law of Bailments ; 
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opon the fubje£k of this laft work, I cannot 
deny myfelf the gratifícation of quoting the fea* 
timents of a celebrated hiftorian : ^^ Sir William 
^^ Jones has given an ingenious and rationai 

cflay on the law of Bailments. Qe is per- 

haps the only lawyer equally converfant with 
** the year books of W ejiminjier ^ the commen- 
** taríes of Ulpí an, the Attic pleadings of 
^^ Is^uS) and the fentences of Arábian and 
" Perjian Cadhisr 

His profeífional ñudies díd not commence 
before his twenty-fecond year, and I have his 
own authoñty for aíTerting, that the ñríl book 
of Englijh jurifprudence which he evcr ftudied, 
was Fortescüe's eflay in praife of the laws 
of England. 

Of the ability and confcientious integrity, 
with which he difcharged the funftions of a 
Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in this fettlement, 
the public Yoice and public regret bear ampie 
íind merited teftimony. The fame penetration 
which marked his fcientiíic refearches, diftin- 
giuíhed his legal inveíligations and deciñons ; 
and he deemed no inquines burthenfome, which 
faad for their objed fubílantial juftice under the 
mies of law. 

His addrefles to the jurors, are not lefs difi^ 
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tinguiíhed fbr phiiantbropy, and liberality of 
fentimenty than for juft expofítions of the law» 
peifpicuity, and elegance of diétion; and hÍ8 
oratory was as captívating as his arguments were 
convincing. 

In an epilogue to fais commentaiies on AJiaUck 
poetTjT, he bids iarewell to polite literatúre, 
without relinquiihing his affeéíion for it ; and 
condudes with an intimation of his intention to 
fhidy law, exprefled in a wifli, which we now 
know to have been prophetic. 

Mihi iity oro, non inutilis toga, 

Nec indiferta lingua, neo turpis manus 1 

I have already enumerated attainments and 
works» which, from their diverñty and extent, 
feem far beyond the capacity of the moíl en- 
larged minds ; but the catalogue may yet be 
augmented. To a profíciency in the languages of 
Greece^ Rame, and jísia^ he added the knowledge 
of the philoíophy of thofe countries, and of every 
thing curious and valuable that had been taught in 
them. The do¿bines of the Academyj the Lyceum^ 
or the Pórtico^ were not more familiar to him 
Úun útc tenets of the Vedas^ the myfticifm of 
the Sufis^ m the religión of the ancient Perfians ; 
fjxá whilA wiih a káodred genius he peruíbd witl) 



rapture the heroic» iTtic, or moral compoíitions^ 
of the moft renowned poets of Greeae^ ftome, 
and yí^ay he could turn wijth equal delight and 
knowledge, to the fublime fpeculations, or ma-- 
thematical calculations, of Barrow. and New- 
ton. With them alfo, he profeíTed his con- 
vidion of the truth of the Cbrijiian religión, 
and he juílly deemed it no inconfíderable ad* 
Tantage, that his refearches had corroborated the 
multiplied evidence of revelation, by confírming 
the Mofaick account of the primitive world. We 
all recoUeiít, and can refer to, the following fen- 
timents in his eighth anniverfary difcourfe. 

" Theological inquines are no part of my 
** prefent fubje£t ; but I cannot refrain from 
" adding, that the colledlion of traéis, which 
we cali from their excellence the Scriptures, 
contain, independently of a divine origin, 
" more true fublimity, more exquiñte beauty, 
" purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
" finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, 
" than could be colleéled within the fame 
** compafs from all other books, that were 
" ever compofed in any age, or in any 
*^ idiom. The two parts, of which the 
** Scriptures confift, are conneiíted by a chain 
** of compofítions, which bear no refemblance 
>f in form or ílyle to any that can be produced 
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** from the dores of Greciana Indian^ Perfian^ ot 
•* even Arabiim learning ; the antiquity of thofe 
^^ compTofítions no man doubts, and the ün- 
" ftrained application of them to events long fub- 
*^ fequent to theír publication, is a folid ground 
** of beliefy that they were genuine predidions, 
•* and confequentlj iníjpired.'* 

There were in truth few fciences, in which 
he had not acquired confiderable profíciency; 
in mofty his knowledge was p.rofound. The 
theorj of muñe was familiar to him ; ñor had 
he negleéíed to make himfelf acquainted with 
die interefting difcoveríes lately made in chy- 
miíby i and I have heard him aflert, that his 
admiration of the íb:u¿lure of the human frame» 
had indüced him to attend for a feafon to a courfef 
of anatomical ledtures delivered by his friend, the 
celebrated Hunter. 

His laft and favourite purfuit, was the íludy 
of Botar^y which he originally began under the 
confinement of a fevere and lingering diforder, 
which with moft minds^ would have proved a 
diíijuaiifícation from any application. It confti- 
tuted the principal, amufement of his leifure 
hours. In the arrangements of Linníbus he 
diftroTered fyftem, truth, and fcience, which 
never failed to captivate and engage his atten- 
tion ; and from the proofs which he has 
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fróm arrógancc and felf-füfficiency> whlch fome- 
times accompany and difgrace the greateft abt=* 
lities; his prefence was the delight of every 
fociety, which his converfation exhilarated and 
improved ; aiid the public . have not only lo 
lament the lofs of his talents and abllities^ but 
that of his example. 

. To him, as the founder of our Inftitution^ 
and whilft he lived, its firmen fupport, oxtr 
reverence is more particularly due ; inftru^led, 
animated, and encouraged by him, genius was 
called forth into exertion^ and modeíl merit 
was excited to diftinguiíh itfelf. Anxious for 
the reputation of the Society, he was indeÉitiga- 
ble in his own endeavours to promote it^ whilft 
he cheerfuUy affifted thofe of others. la lofing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our 
brighteft omament, but of a guide and patrón, 
on whofe inílru£tions, judgment, and candour, 
we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I truíl, be long, very long, before 
the remémbranos of his virtues» his genius, and 
abilities, Jofe that influence over the members of 
this Society, which his liying example had 
maintained ; and if previous to his demife he 
had been aiked, by what pofthumous honours 
or attentions we could beft íhow our refpedí: 
for his memory ? I may venture to aflert he 
would have replied, ** By exerting yourfelves 
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** to fupport the credit of the Society j" app^^ng 
to it, perhaps, the dying wifli of father Paül, 
" efto perpetua !'* 

In this wiih we muft all concur, and with It, 
I clofe tbis addrefs to you. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

WHEN i was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage 
to this country» which I had long and ardently 
defíred to viñt, I found one evening, on in- 
Ijpeding the obfervations of the day, that India 
lay before us, and Perfia on our left^ whilft a 
breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our ftem. 
A íituation fo pl^afíng in itfelf, and to me fo new» 
could not fail to awaken a train of refleáions in 
a mind, which had early been accuftomed to 
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contémplate with delight the evcntfiíl hiftorles 
and agreeable fí£tión^ of this eaftern world. It 
gave me inexpreílible pleafure to find my felf in 
the midft of fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft 
encircled by the vaft regions of AJia^ which has 
evcr bcen eíleemed the nurfe of fciences, the in- 
ventrcfs of delightful and ufeful arts, the fcene 
of gloiiQus aftions, fertile in the prodq<^ions 
of human genius^ abounding in natural wonders, 
and infinitely diveríified In the forms pf religión 
and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, 
and languages, as well as in the features and 
complexions, of men. I could not help remark^ 
ing, how important and extenfíve a fíeld was 
yet unexplored, and how ms^ny folid advantages 
unimproved ; and when I confidered, with pain, 
that, in this flufkuating, imperfeél, and limited 
condition of life> fuch inquines' ^nd improve- 
ments could only be made by the united efForts 
of many, who are not eafily brought, without 
fome prefling inducement or ftrong impulfe, to 
converge In ^ qommon point, I confoled myfelf 
with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearan€e of flattery to mention, 
that, if in any country or community, fuch an 
unión coqld be effected, it was among my coun- 
trymen in Bengal^ with fome of whom I already 
had, and with moft was defirous of having, thQ 
pleafure of being intimately ac(juainte4« 
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You have realized that hope, gentlemeh, and 
even anticipated a declaration of my wiíhes, 
by your alacrity in laying the foundation of a 
fociety for Inquiríng into the hiftory and an- 
tiquitíes, the natural produdións» arts, fciences, 
and literature of Afia. I may confídently foretel, 
that an inftitution ío likely to afibrd entertáin- 
ment, and convey knowledge, to mankind, will 
advance to maturity by flow^ yet certain, de-i 
grees ; as the Royal Society, which at fírft was 
only a meeting of a few literary fríends at OxfarJ^ 
rofe gradually to that fplendid zenith, at which a 
Hqlley was their fecretary, and a Newton theif 
preíident. 

Although it is my humble opinión, that, ia 
erder to enfure our fuccefs and permanence» 
we muíl keep a middle courfe between a languid 
remiíTners, and an over zealous activity, and that 
the tree, wHich you have auípicioufly planted, 
will produce fairer bloíToms, and more exquiñte 
fniit, if it be not at fírft expofed to too great a 
glare of funüiine, yet I take the liberty of fub- 
mitting to your coníideration a few general ideas 
on the plan of our fociety ; afluring you, that, 
whether you reje¿l or approve them, your cor* 
reéUon will give me both pleafure and inílruc-^ 
tion, as your flattering attentions have already 
conferred on me the higheft honoun 

It is your deíign, I conceive, to take an' ampie 
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i^ce for your learned inveftigations» bounding 
them only by the geographical limits of AJia ; 
fo that, confíderíng Hinduftan as a centre, and 
tuming your eyes in idea to the North, you 
have on your right, many important kingdóma 
in the Eaftem peninfula, the ancient and won^ 
derful empire of China with all her Tartarian 
dependencieis, and that of Japan^ with the clufter 
of precious iflands, in which many íingular cu-* 
riofíties have too long beeñ concealed : before 
you lies that prodigious chain of mountainsa 
which formerly perhaps were a barrier againft 
the violence of the fea, and beyond them the 
very intereíling country of Txírf, and the vaft 
regións of Títir/^^ry, from which» as firúm the 
Tro/an horfe of the poets, have iíTued fo many 
confummate warriors» whofe dom^n has ex* 
tended at leaft from the banks of the Hj^s to 
th^ mouths of the Ganges: on your left are the 
beautiful and celebrated provinces of Irán or 
Perjía, the unmeafured, and perhaps unmeafur^ 
able deferts of jírabia^ and the once flouriíhing 
kingdom of Temen^ with the pleafant ifles that 
the jarais have fubdued or colonized ; and farther 
weftward, the Afiatick dominions of the Turkijh 
fultans, whofe moon feems approacbing rapidly 
to its w^ne. — By this great circumference, the 
field of your ufeful refearches will be inclofed ¿ 
Imt, fínpe ^Ey^t had unqueíUooably an oíd con^ 
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ptSáoa with tfais country, if not with China ^únct 
the language and literature of the Jbyjfmans 
bear a mamfeft affinity to thofe of jíjia^ fmce 
the Arahian arma prevailed along the African 
coaft of the Mediterranean^ and even ereded a 
powerfql dynafty on the contiuent óf Eurape^ 
jaa may not b« difpleafed occaíionally to foUow 
the ftreams of AJiatick learning a littlé beyond 
it8 natural boundary } and, if it be neceflíary or 
conveniente tbat a íhort ñame or epithet be given 
to óur fociety» in order to diílinguiíh it in the 
world» that of /IJiatick appears both claffical and 
proper, whether we confíder the place or the 
objeA of the inftitution, and preferible to Ori^ 
entalj which Í8 in truth a word merely relativa^ 
and, though commonly uied in j^urape, coa-r 
vcys no very diftin¿t idea* 

If nów it be aíked, what are the intended ob-i 
jeds of ouF inquiries within thefe fpacioys limita, 
we anfwar, MAN and N ATURE; whatever 
18 performed by the oné, or produced by the 
Other. Human knowledge has been elegantly 
analyfed according to the three great faculties of 
the mind, memoryy reafofij and imagination^ which 
we conílantly fínd employ ed in arranging and re« 
taining, comparing and diílinguiíhing, con^biniqg 
juid diverfifying, the ideas, which we receivc 
through our fenfes, or acquire by refledtion { 
fecnce the thr?e mai(i l)T?mcUes of Icjoiring ar« 
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bijlory^ fcience, and art: the firft comprehends 
either an account of natural produdions^ or the 
genuine records of empires and ftates ; the íe- 
cond embraces the whole circle of puré and mix- 
ed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, 
as far as they depend on the reafoning faculty ; 
and the third includes áll the beauties of imagery 
ánd the charms of invention, difplayed in modúr 
lated lañguage, or reprefented by colour, fig;are, 
or found. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigate 
whatever is rare in the ftupendous fabrick of na- 
íure, will corre¿l the geography of AJia by new 
obfervations and difcoveries ; will trace the au- 
náis, and ^ven traditions, of thofe nations, who 
from time to time have peopled or defolated it ; 
and will bring to light their various forms of 
government, with their inftitutions civil and re- 
ligious; you will examine their improvements 
and methods in aríthmetick and geometry, in 
trigonometry, menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, 
aftronomy, and general phyficks ; their fyftems 
of morality, grammar, rhctorick, and dialec- 
tick; their íkill in chirurgcry and medicine, 
and their advancement, whatever it may be, 
in anatomy and chymiftry, To this you 
will add refearches into their agriculture, 
manufa^iures, trade ; and, whilft you inquire 
with pleafure into their mufick, architedure, 
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painting^ and poetry, will not negled thofe in- 
ferior arts, by which the comforts and even ele- 
gances of focial Ufe are íuj^lied or improved. 
You may obferve, that I bave omitted their lan- 
guages, the diverfity and difiiculty of which are 
a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful know- 
ledge ; but I have ever confídered languages 9S 
the mere inílruments of real leaming, and think 
them improperly confounded with leaming 
itfelf : the attainment of them Í8> however, in- 
difpenfably neceíTary ; and if to the Perjian^ 
jírmenian, Túrkijb, and jírabick^ could be added 
not only.the Sanfcrit^ the treafures of which we 
may pow hope to fee unlocked, but even the 
Cbinefe^ Tartarian^ Japanejcy and the varioüs 
infular dialeds» an immenfe mine would then 
be open, in which we might labour with equal 
delight and advantage* 

Having fubmitted to you thefe imperfeél 
thougbts on the linuts and (A)jtSls oí our futüre 
fociety, I requeft your permilfion to add a few 
hints on the condal of it in its prefent imma* 
ture ftate. 

. Lucían begins one of bis fatirical pieces 
agaiíjift hiftoríans, with declaring that the ohly 
true propofítion in hia work was» that it íhould 
contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be ad- 
TÜable at firft, in order to prevent añy difierénce 
of fentimqxt on particular points not immediatdy 
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GENTLEMEN, 

IF the Deity of the Hindus^ by whom all theíf 
juft requefts are believed to be grauted with fin- 
guiar indulgence, had propofed laft year to gra- 
tify my warmeft wiíhes, I could have defíred 
nothing more ardently than the fuccefs of your 
inftitution ; becaufe I can deñre nothing in pre->* 
ference to the general good, which your plan 
feems calculated to promote, by brínging to 
light many ufeful and interefting traéis, which, 
being too ihort for feparate publication, might 
lie many years concealed, or, perhaps, irrecover-' 
ably periíh : my wiíhes are accompliíhed, with-* 
out an invocation to Ca madhe^nu ; and your 
Society, having already paífed its infant ftate, 
is advancing to maturity with every mark of a 
healthy and robuft conílitution. When I refledl, 
indeed, on the variety of fubjeds, which have 
been difcufled before you, concerning the hif- 
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toiy, lawS) manners, arts^ and antiquides oíAJia^ 
I am unable to decide whether my pleafure ot 
my furprífe be the greater ; for I will not dií^ 
fembie» that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
expedations; and, though we muft feríoufly 
deplore the lofs of thofe excelient men, who 
have lately departed from this Capital, yet there 
is a profpeA ftiil of largo contributions to your 
ftock of AJiatick leaming, which, I am per<^ 
fuaded, will continually increaíe. My late jour-» 
ney to Benares has enabled me to afiure you^ 
that many of your members, who refíde at a 
diftance, employ a part of their leifure in pre* 
paring additions to your archives ; and, unlefs I 
am too íanguine, you will foon receive light firora 
them on feveral topicks entirely new in the re* 
publick of letters. 

It was príndpally with a deíign to open 
fources of fuch mformation, thát I long had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of my bufínefs ; but, although I 
had the íatisfadion of viíiting two ancient feats 
of Hindú fuperllition and literature, yet, illnefs 
having detained me a coníiderable time in the 
way, it was not in my power to continué in 
them long enough to purfue my inquines ; and 
I left them, as ^neas is feigned to have left the 
íhades, when his guide made him recolIeA tbe 
Jwififiigbt of irrevocable time, with a curiofity 
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raifed to the helght, and a regret not eafy to be 
defcribed. 

Whoever travels in AfiUy efpecíally if he be 
convcrfant with the literature of the countriés 
through which he pafles, muft naturally remark 
the fuperiority of European talents : the obfervá- 
tion^ iudeedy is át leaíl as oíd as Alexander ; 
and, though we cannot agree with the fage pre- 
ceptor of that ambitious Prince, that " the AJi^ 
aticks are born to be íláves," yet the Atbenián 
poet feems perfédly in the right, When he re- 
prefents Europe as díjovereign Princefs, and Afia 
as ber Handmaid: but, if the miftrefs be tran- 
fcendently majeftick, it cannot be denied that 
the attendant has many beauties, and íome ad-> 
vantages peculiar to herfelf, T^he ancients were 
accuftomed to pronounce panegyricks on their 
own countrymen at the expenfe of all other 
nations, with a political view, perhaps, of fti- 
mulating them by praife, and exciting them 
to ftill greater exertions ; but fuch arts are here 
unneceíTary; ñor would they, indeed, become 
a fociety, who feek nothing but truth unadorned 
by rhetorick; and, aíthough we muft be con- 
ícious of our fuperior advancemcnt in all kinds 
of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought not there- 
fore to contemn the people of AJia^ from whofe 
refearches into nature, works of art, and inven- 
tions of fancy, many váluable hints may be de- 
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ríved for our own improvement and advantage. 
If that, indeed, were not the principal objeél of 
your inílitution, little elfe could arife from it 
but the mere gratifícation of curiofíty; and I 
ihould not receive fo much delight from the 
humble íhare, which you have allowed me to 
take, in promoting it. 

To form an exa<fí parallel between the works 
and adÜoñs of the Weílem and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a trad of no inconfíderable length ; 
but we may decide on thé whole» that reafon 
and tafte are the grand prerogatives of Européan 
minds» while the Afiatióks have foaréd to loftier 
heights in the fphere of imaginatión. The civil 
hiftory of their vaft empires, and of India in 
particular» muft be highly interefting to our 
common country; but we have a ftiil nearer 
intereft in knowing all former modes of ruling 
tbefe ¿ñeftimable provinceSy on the profperity of 
which fo much of our national v^élfare, and in-* 
dividual beneñt, feems to depend. -A minute 
¿^^€gTtf^¿ica/ knowledge, not onlj oí Bengal 
and BabaTy but^ for evident reafons, of all ibe 
kitigdams bárderir^ an tbetn^ is clofely conneáred 
with an account of their many reyolutions : but 
the natural produélions of thefé térritories, eí- 
pecially in the vegetable and mineral fyftems, 
are momentous obje^s of refearch to an imperial^ 

D 2 
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but, whtch is a charader of equal dignity, a com^ 
mereiaU people. 

If Botany may be deícribed by metaphors 
drawn from the ícience itfelf, "we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance' with plantSy 
their clajfes^ arders, kinds^ and fpeciesy to be its 
fiawerSy which can only produce fruit by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
c^ life, particularly to diet^ by which difeafes may 
be avoided, and to medicine ^ by which they may 
be remedied : for the improvement of the laft 
mentioned art, than which none furely can be 
more beneñdal to maiddnd^ the virtues oi mi^ 
neroli alio íhould be accurately known. So 
highly ha8 medical íkill been prized by the an« 
eient Indiáns^ that one of the fourteen Reina' s^ 
orprecious tbings, which their Gods are believed 
to have produced by chuming the ocean with 
the mountdn Mandara j was a leamed pbj/fician. 
What their oíd books contain on this fubjed, 
we ought certainly to difcover, and that without 
lois of time ; left the venerable but abftrufe lan- 
guage, in which diey are compofed^ íhould ceafe 
to be perfectly intelligible, even to the beft edu- 
cated nativesy through a want of powerful in- 
vitation to ftudy it. Berniek, who-was him- 
felf of the Faculty, mention» approved medical 
books in Sanjcrit^ and cites a few aphorifmsí^ 
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which appear jucficious and ratioiul ; bat we 
caá exped nothing fo important £rom die worics 
of Hindú or Mufehnm phTficiana, as the know* 
ledge, which experíence muft have gtven theio» 
oí Jimple mecKcines. I have feen an Iridian 
prefcription oí Jtfty-fwTy and another oí fixty^ 
fix, mgredients ; but fuch compoíitio&s are always 
to be fufpeded, fince the éfied of ont ingredient 
may deftroy that of another ; and it were better 
to fínd certain accounts of a fínglé leaf pr beny, 
chan to be acquainted with the moft elabórate 
compounds> unlefs they too have been proved 
by a multitude of fuccefsful experimente. The 
noble deobftruent oil, extra¿led from the Branda 
nut, the whole family of BalfamSj the incom-- 
parable ftomachick root from ColumhOj the fine 
aftringent ridiculouíly called yapan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decodion of an Indian 
plant» have long been ufed in AJia ; and whp 
can foretel what gloríous discoveries of other oils, 
roots, and falutary juices, may be made by your 
fociety? If it be doubtful whedier the Peruvian 
bark be ahvays efficacious in this country, its 
place may, perhaps, be fupplied by fome indi-* 
geñous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more 
congenial to the climate. Whether any trear 
tifes on Agriculture have been written by ex* 
perienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not 
jdL informed ; but ílnce the court of Spain ex- 
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pea to find ufeful remarks irí an Arabick iri6t 
preferved in the Ef curial , on tbe cuüivation of 
land in tbat kingdom^ we íhould inquire . for 
liaillar compofítions, and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime fcience of Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine j muíl be added^ 
;a8 a key to the richeíl treafuries of nature ; and 
it is iimpoílible to forefee how greatly it may im- 
prove our numufaSlures^ efpecially if it can fix 
thofe brilliant dyes^ which want nothing of per- 
fedt beauty but a longer continuance o£. their 
fplendour; or how far it may lead to new 
methods of fluxing and compounding metáis^ 
^which the Indians^ as well as the Ckinefe, are 
thought to have pradtifed in higher perfedion 
than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts, which are called^;í^ and 
liberal^ though of lefs general utility than the 
labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a fingle naVion has excelled the whole 
worid : I mean the ancient GreekSy whofe Sculp^ 
ture^ of which we have exquifite remains both 
on gems and in marble, no modern tool can 
equal ; whofe ArcbiteSíure we can only imitate 
at a fervile diílance, but are unable to make one 
addition to it, without deílroying its graceful 
fimplicity; whofe Poetry ftill delights us in 
youth, and amufes us at a maturer age ; and of 
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xoiiCfk PainUng and Mufick we have the con- 
current relations of fo maxiy grave authors, that 
it would be ftrange incredulity to doubt thcir ex-^ 
cellence. Painting, as an art bclonging to the 
powers of the imagination, or what is common- 
ly called 'Genius^ appears to be yet in its infancy 
among the people of the Eaft : but the Hitidu 
íyftem of mufick has, I believe, been formed on 
truer principies than our own ; and all the íkill 
of the native compofers is diredled to the great 
obje¿í of their art, tbe natural expreffion ofjirong 
faJJionSj to which melody^ indeed, is often facri- 
.ficed : though fome of their tunes are plealing 
cven to an European ear. Nearly the fame may 
be truly aíTerted of the jírabian or Perjian fy- 
ftem ; and, by a corredl explanation of the beft 
books on that fubjed:, much of the oíd Grecian 
theory may probably be recovered. 

ThcpoeíÍ€al works of the jíraís and Perjians^ 
which difFer furprifingly in their ftyle and forra, 
are here pretty generally known ; and, though 
taftes, concerning which there can be no difput- 
ing, are divided in regard to their merit, yet we 
may fafely fay.of them, what Abul faz l pro- 
nounces of the Mabábhárat^ that, " aithough 
" they abound with extrav^gant images and de- 
•* fcriptions, they are in the higheft degree enter- 
. " taining aqd inftry(^ve." Pogts of the greateft 
,gewq8. Pin DAR, ^schylüs, Dante, Pe- 
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TRARCA, Shakesfear, Spenser^ have moft 
abounded in images not íar from the hrínk of 
abfurdity ; but, if their luxuriant fancies, or 
thofe of Abulola, Firdausi, Niza mi, inrere 
pruned away at the hazard of their ftrength and 
majefty, we íhoiild lofe many pleafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinión of 
the Sanfcrit poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfedly 
by confulting the origináis), we cannot but thirft 
for the whole work of Vya'sa, with which a 
member of our fociety, whofe prefence deteiB 
me from faying more of him, wiil in due tíme 
gratify the publick. The poetry of Matburá^ 
which is the Pamqffian land of the HinduSj has 
a fofter and lefs elevated llrain ; but, iince the 
Inhabitants of the diftrids near ^gra^ and prin--' 
cipally of the Duab, are faid to furpafs all other 
Indians in eloquence, and to have compofed 
many agreeable tales and Iove(ongs^ which are 
ílill extant, the Bbájbá^ or vernacular idiom of 
Vraja^ in which they are written, íhould not be 
negleQed. No fpecimens of genuine Oratory 
can be expeled from nations, among whom the 
form of goyemment precludes even the idea of 
popular eloquence; but the art of writing, in 
elegant and modulated peiiods, has been culti* 
vated in AJh from the earlieft ages : the Védaos, 
as well as the Akaran^ are written in meafured 
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pToCe ; and the compoíidons of Isocit ates afe 
Aot more liighly poliíhed than thofe of the beft 
jírabian and Perjian authors. 

Of the Hindú and Mufelman architedure thert 
are yet many noble remains in Babar^ and fome 
in the vicinity of Malda ; ñor am I unwilling 
to believe, that even thofe ruins, of which yo« 
WÍII9 I trud, be prefented with correal delinea* 
tions, may fumifli our own architeds with neW 
ideas of beauty and fublimity. * 

Permit me now to add a few words on the 
Sáemes^ properly fo named i in which it muft 
be admitted» that the jf/iaticks^ if compaied 
with our Weftem nadóos, are mere children. 
One of the moft (agadous men ita thís age, who 
continúes, I hope, to improve and adom it, 
Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing^ 
that) ^' if Newton had flouriíhed in ancient 
^^ Greece^ he would have been woríhipped as a 
^ dirinity :'* how zealoufly then would he be 
adraed in Hindajian^ if his incomparable writ- 
ings could be read and comprehended by the 
Pandits of Cajbniir or Benares ! I have íeen a 
mathematical book in SanJcrU of the higheft 
antiquityi but foon perceived from the dia« 
grams, that it contained only íimple elements : 
there may, indeed, have been, in the favourablc 
atmofphere of ^Jia^ fome diligent obfervers of 
tíie cel^iial bodi^, and fuch obíenrations, as are 
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recorded, íhould iadifputably be made publick ; 
but let U8 not exped: any new metbods^ ox the 
analyíis of new curves^ from the geometricians 
of Irarif Turkijian, or India. Could the wgrks 
óf Archimedes, the Newton of Sicily^ be 
reftored to their genuine purity by the help of 
jlrahick verfions, we might then have reafon to 
tríumph on the fuccefs of our fcientifícal inqui- 
^ies ; or could the fucceflive improvements and 
various rules of Algebra be traced through Ara--, 
bian channels, to which Cardan boalled that 
he had accefs» the modern Hiílory of Matbema^ 
Ucks would receive confiderable illudration. 

'Ríe Jurifprudence of the Hindus and MufeU 
mans will produce more immediate advantage ; 
and, if fome ftandard law-tradís were accurately 
tranflated from the Sanfcrit and Arabick^ we 
might hope in time to fee fo complete a Digeft 
of Iridian Lawa, that all difputes among the na^ 
uves might be decided without uncertaÍ7ity^ which 
is in truth a difgrace, though fatirically called a 
glory^ to the forenfick fcience. 

All thefe objedls of inquiry muft appear to 
you, Gentlemen, in fo ftrong a light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufiicient j ñor is it 
neceflary to make ufe of emulalion as an incentive 
to an ardent purfuit of them : yet I cannot for- 
bear expreífing a wiíh, that the adlivity of thq 
• French in the fame purfuits may not be fuperiop 
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to ouTS, and that the refearchés of M. Son¿ 
NERAT, whom thecourt of Ferfailles cmiplojeá 
fot feven years in thefe climates, merely to 
colle£fc fuch mateñals as we are feeking, may 
kindle, inftead of abating, our own curiofity 
and zeal. If you aflent, as I flatter myfelf you 
do, to théfe opinions, you will alfo concur iá 
proxnoting the obje£t of them ; and a few kfeatf 
having prefented themfelves tó lay mind» I pre^ 
fume to lay them before you, with an entité 
fubmilfioa to your judgemént. 

No contributions, except thofe of the literal^ 
kind, will be requinte for the fupport of the fo^ 
ciety ; but, if each of us were occafíonally l'ó 
contribute a fuccinét defcription of fuch manu* 
fcripts as he had perufed or infpefted, with their 
dates and the ñames of their owners, and tó 
propofe for folution fuch quejiions as had occur^ 
red to him concerning JÍjiatick Aft, Science, and 
Hiftory, natural or civil, we íhould po0efs witK- 
out labour, and almoft by imperceptible degrees, 
a fuller catalogue of Oriental books, than hát 
hitherto been exhibited, and our correfpondents 
would be apprifed of thofe points, to which wc 
chiéfly direét our inveftigations. Much may, 
I am confidente be expeded from the communi:- 
cations of learned nativeSj whether lawyers, phy- 
íicians, or prívate fcholars, who would eagerly, 
00 the firft invitation, fend us their Mekámát 
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and Ryaiabs on a Tariety of fubjeds ^ £omc fot 
the iakc of advancing general knowledge» but 
moft of them from a deíire, neither uncommon 

« 

Qor nareafonable, of attraéting notlce, and re« 
commending themfelves to favoun With a 
vtew to avail ourfelves of this difpofítion, aad 
IQ hpxig their latent fdence under our infpe¿lion, 
k QUght be advifable to print and circuíate a 
íhort memorial» in Perfian and Hindi^ fetting 
§OX!thf in a ílyle accommodated to their own ha* 
bits and prejudices, the deíign of our inftitution; 
IHPr would it be impoílible hereafter, to give a 
medal annually, with infcriptions in Perfian on 
one fíde» and on the reverfe in Sanfcrit^ as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the beft eílay or 
diflertation. To inftruA others is the prefcribed 
duty of leamed Brabmans^ and, if they be men 
of fubílance, without reward ; but they would 
all be flattered with an honorary mark of dif- 
dbdlion; and the Mabomedans have not only 
|he permiíGon, büt the poíitive command, of 
their law-giver, tofearcbfor leamirtgeven in the 
remoteji parts oj tbe ghbe. It were fuperfluous 
to fuggeft» with how much correá:nefs and fa* 
eility their compofitions might be tranflated for 
cur ufe» íince their languages are now more ge- 
nerally and perfe¿lly underftood than they have 
been by any nation of Europe. 
1 have detaincd you» I fear, too long by this 
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addrefs, though it has been my endeavour to 
reconcile comprehenfívenefs with brevity : the 
fubjeds, which I have lightly íketched, would 
be found, if minutely examined, to be inexhaut 
tibie ; and, fmce no limits can be fet to your re- 
fearches but the boundaries of AJia itfelf, I may 
not improperly conclude with wiíhing fbr your 
fociety, what the Commentator on the Laws, 
prays for the conftitution, of our country, that 

IT MAY BB PERPETUAL. 
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IN the former difcourfes, which I had the ho^ 
nour of addreíling to you, Gentlemen, on the 
in/iitution and obje£ís of our Society, I confíned 
myfelf purpofely to general topicks ; giving in 
the firft a diílant profpeét of the vaft career, on 
which we were entering, and, in the fecond, ex- 
hibiting a more difFufe, but ftill fuperficial, 
íketch of the various difcoveries in Hiftory, 
Science, and Art, which we might juftly expeft 
from our inquirios into the literature of AJia. 
I now propofe to fiU up that outline fo com- 
prehenfively as to omit nothing eífential, yet fo 
concifely as to avoid being tedious ; and, if the 
ftate of my health íhall fufier me to continué 
long enough in this climate, it is my defign, 
with your permiílion, to prepare for our annual 
meetings a feries of íhort diífertations, uncon- 
neded in their titles and fubjeds, but all tending 
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to a common point of no fmall importance la 
the purfuit of interefting truths. 

Of all the works, whick have been publiíhed 

in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, on 

the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and thejirfi 

population of tbis habitable globe^ that of Mr. 

Jacob Bryant, whom I ñame with reverence 

and afiediion, has the beíl claim to the praife of 

deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 

theories happiíy illuílrated by an aíTemblage of 

Dumberlefs converging rays from a moft exten- 

five circumference : it falls, neverthelefs, as every 

human work muíl fall, íhort of perfe¿lion ; and 

the leaft fatisfaélory part of it feems to be that, 

which relates to the derivation of words from 

AJiatick languages. Etymology has, no doubt, 

fome ufe in hiftorícal refearches ; but it is a m,e- 

dium of proof fo very fallacious, that^ where it 

elucidates one fad:, it obfcures a thoufand, and 

more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than 

leads to any folid conclufíon : it rarely carries 

with it any internal power of convi£tion from a 

refemblance of founds or fimilarity of letters ; 

yet often, whcre it Í8 wholly unafiífted by thofe 

advantages, it may be indifputably proved by 

txtrinjick. eridence. We know á pojieriori^ that 

both^te and hijoy by the nature of two feveral 

dialeás, are derived from filias ; that únele comes 

firom avus^ saiá firanger from extra ; that y owr 
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u dedueible, through the ItaUan^ from dies ; and 
roffignol from lufchüa^ or the Jinger in graves ; 
Úíztfciuro^ écureuily zad/quirrel are compounded 
of two Greek words defcriptive of the animal ; 
which etymologies, though they could not have 
been demonllrated á priori^ might ferve to con*^ 
firm, if any fuch confírmation were neceflary, 
the proofs of a conne£tion between the mem- 
bcrs of one great Empire ; but, when we derive 
our banger^ or Jbori penderit fword^ frora the 
Perjian^ becaufe ignorant travellcrs thiis mis^ 
^U the word kbanjar, which in truth means 
A difierent weapon, or fandaUwood from the 
Greekf becaufe we fuppofe» that fundáis were 
Ibmetimes made of it, we gsdn no ground in 
proving the affinicy of nations, and only weaken 
argumenta» which might otherwiíe be fírmly 
fupportcd. That Cü's then, or, as it certainly 
18 wrítten in one ancient dialed» Ca^r, and in 
bthers» probably, Ca's, entera into the com- 
poíition of many proper ñames, we may very 
reafonably believe ; and that Algeziras takes its 
ñame from the Arahick word for an ijland^ can* 
not be doubted; but» when we are told from 
Eurape^ that places and provinces in India were 
clearly denominated from thofe words, we can* 
not but obferve, in the firft inftance, that the 
town, in which we now are aíTembledi is pro- 
perly wrítten and pronounced Calicata; that 
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both Cata and Cút unqueílionably meaQ places 
<^Jirengtbf or, in general, any indo/ares ; and 
that Gujarat is at leaíl as remote from Jezirab 
in found» as it is in iitüation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardiy 
be difcovered by any candid criticifm) to the 
Analyfis of^ncient Mytbology^ is, that the metbod 
of reafoning and arrangement of topicks adopted 
in that learned work are not quite agreeable to 
the title, but almoft whoUy fyntbetkal; and, 
ih<mgh Jyntbejis may be, the better mode in puré 
fcience, where the principies are undeniable, yet 
it feems lefs calculated to give complete fatis- 
fa¿lion in biflorical difquifítions, where every 
poftulatum will perhaps be refufed, and every 
definition controverted : this may íeem a ilight 
obje¿tion, but the fubjed: is in itfelf fo intereft- 
ingy and the full convi¿):ion of all reafonable men 
fo defírable, that it may not be loíl labour to dif- 
cufs the fame or a fimilar theory in a method 
purely analytical, and, after beginning Wiúi fa¿ís 
of general notoríety or undifputed evidence, to 
inveíUgate fuch truths, as are at fírft unknown 
or very. imperfe£tly difcemed. 

Thejijie principal nations, who have in dif- 
feri^ ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
cf inheritance, the vaíl continent of AJia^ with 
die many iflands depending on it, are the Irin 
diottSj the Cbinefe^ the Tartars, the Arabs, and 
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thc Perjians : zvbo thcy feverally were, wbence, 
and wben théy carne, wbere they now are fet- 
tled, and wbat advantage a more perfe¿í know- 
ledge of them all may bring to our European 
world, will be íhown, I truft, ixxfive diftind 
eíTays ; the laíl of which will demonílrate the 
connexion or diverfity between them, and folvc 
the great problem, whether they had any com- 
mon ofigin, and whether that orígin was tbc 
fame^ which we generally afcribe to them. 

I begin with India, not becaufe I find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country, which 
we now inhabit, and from which we may beft 
furvey the reglons around us; as, in popular 
language» we fpeak of the rijing fun, and of his 
progrefs tbrougb tbe Zodiack, although it had 
long ago been imagined, and is now demon- 
ftrated, that he is himfelf the centre of our pla- 
netary fyftem. Let me here premife, that, in- 
all thefe inquines concerning the hiftory oí India, 
I íhall confine my refearches downwards to the 
Mobammedan conquefts at the beginning of the 
eleventb century, but extend them upwards, as 
high as poífible, to the earlieft authentick records 
of the human fpecies. 

India then, on its moft enjarged fcale, in 
which the ancients appe^r to have underftood it, 
comprifes an área of ncaxfofíy degrees on each 
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Cde, mcluding a fpace álmóft a$ large as all 
Eurape; being divided on the weft from Perjia 
hj the Aracbojian mountains^ limited on the eaft 
by the Cbinefe part of the farther peninfula, con- 
fined on the north by the wilds of Tartary^ and 
extending to the fouth as far as the ifles of Java. 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftu- 
pendous hills of Potyid or Tihet^ the beautiful 
valley of Cq/bmif, and all the domains of the 
cid Indojcytbians, the countries of Nepal and 
ButarUj Cámrüp or Afám, together with Siam^ 
Ava, Racan, and the bordering kingdoms, as 
fiu: as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Ara-^ 
hian Geographers; not to mention the whole 
weftem peninfula with the celebrated ifland of 
Sinbala, or Lion-like men, at its fouthem ex-* 
tremity. By India, in íhort, I mean that whole 
extent of country, in whkh the primitive re- 
Kgion and languages of the Hindus prevalí at 
this day with more or lefs of their ancient pu- 
rity, and in which the Nágari letters are ftill 
ufed with more or lefs deviation from their 
original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their owu 
cotmtry, to which they give the vain epithets of 
Medbyama or Central, and Punyabbúmi, or the 
Land qf Virtues, to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whofe father had 
the dominipa of the whole earth ; and they re-> 

£ 2 
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prefent the mountains of Himálaya as lying tQ 
the north, and, to thc weft, thofe oí Vindbya^ 
called alfo Vindian by the Greeks; beyond which 
the Sindhu runs in feveral branches to the fea, 
and meets it nearly oppofite to the point of 
Dwaraca^ the celebrated feat of their Shepherd 
God : in iht Jouth-eajt they place the great river 
Saravatya ; by which they probably mean that 
óf Avdj called alfo Airávati in part of its courfe» 
and giving perhaps its ancient ñame to the gulf 
of Sabara. This domain of Bbarat they con- 
fider as the middle of the Jambudwipa, which 
the Tibetians alfo cali the Land of Zambu ; and 
the appelladon is extremely remarkable; for 
Jamba is the Sanfcrit ñame of a delicate fruit 
called Jaman by the Mufelmans, and by us rofe-^ 
apple ; but the largeft and richeft fort is named 
Amrita^ or Immortal; and the Mythologifts of 
Tibet apply the fame word to a celeftial tiree 
bearing ambrofial fruit^ and adjoining to four 
vaft rocks, from which as many facred rivera 
derive their feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive traít are de- 
fcribed by Mr. Lord with great exadnefs, and 
with a pidlurefque elegance peculiar to our an- 
cient language : *' A people, fays he, prefented 
*^ themfelves to mine eyes, clothed in linen gar- 
** ments fomewhat low defcending, of a gefture 
•* and garb, as I may fay, maidenly and well 
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nigli efieminatey of a countenance ihy and 
íbmewhat eftranged, yet ñniling out a glozed 
** and baíhiul familiarity/* Mr. Orme, thc 
Hiftorian of India^ who unites an exquifite talle 
for every fine art with an accurate knowledge of 
jijiatick manners, obferves, in his elegant pre- 
liminary Diflertation, that this *' country . has 
** been inhabited from the earlieft antiquity by 
** a people» who have no refemblance, eithcr in 
** their figure or manners, with any of the na- 
tions contiguous to them,'* and that, '^ although 
conquerors have eílabliíhed themfelves at dif- 
ferent timeé in diflferent parts of India j yet the 
^* original inhabitants have loft very little óf 
•* their original charaéler.'* The ancients, in 
faél, give a defcription of them, which our early 
travellers confirmed, and our own perfonal know- 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per- 
ceive firom a paílage in the Geographical Poem 
of DioNYSiüs, which the Analyft of Ancient 
Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit : 

•• To th' eaft a lovcly country wídc extends, 
^* India» whofe borders the wide ocean bounds ; 
^ On this the fun, new rifing from the inain, 
^' Smiies pleasM, and flieds bis early orient beam. 
^' Th' inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 
^< Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 
^ Various their funé^ions; fome the rock explore, 
^ And from the mine eitra¿l the latent gold \ 
^ Somc labour at the woof with cunning lUUi 
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^^ And manufaAure linen ; others (hapé 

** And poliíh ¡v'ry witb ibe niceft carc: 

^* Many retire to rivprs (hoal, and plunge 

^' To fcck the beryl flaming in its bed} 

•* Or glitt'ring diamond. Oft the jafper*s found 

** Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too 

^' Of ray ferene and pleaíing ; laft of all 

^ The lovely amethyfti in which combine 

<' All the mild (hades of purple. The rích foil, 

•* Wafli'd by a thoufand rivcrs, from all fides 

<' Pours on die natives wealth without control." 

Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant 
cven after fo many revolutions and conquefts ; 
in their manufa£tures of cotton they ñill furpafs 
all the wqrld ; and their features have, moíl 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
DioiQYSiüS; ñor can we reafonably doubt^how 
degenerate and abafed fo ever the Hindus may 
now appear, that in fome early age they were 
fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, 
wife in legiflation, and eminent in various know- 
ledge : but, fmce their civil hiftory beyond the 
middle of the nineteentb centüry from the pre- 
fent time, is involved in a cloud of fables, we 
feem to poíTefs onlyfour general media of fatis- 
fying our curiofity concerning it ; namely, firft, 
their Languages and Letlers; fecondly, their 
Philofophy and Religión ; thirdly, the adlual re- 
mains of their oíd Sculpture and ArcbiteSíure ; 
and fourthly, the written memorials of their 
Sciences and Arts. 
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I. It is much to be lamented, that neither the 
Greeks^ who attendcd Alexander into IndiOj 
ñor thofe who were long conne£ted with it 
undcr the Badlrian Princes, have left us any 
means of kuowing with accuracy, what verna- 
cular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire, The Mobammedáns^ we know, 
heard theTpeople of proper Hifidujlan, or India 
en a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bbájbá^ or living 
tongue of a very (ingular'conílruáiion, the pureft 
dialeél of which was current in the diílri£ks 
round Agrá^ and chiefly on the poetical ground 
of Mafbura ; and this is commonly called the 
idiom of Vraja. Five words in fix, perhaps, of 
this language were derlved from the Sanfcrit^ 
in which books of religión and fcience were pom- 
pofed» and which appears to have been formed 
by an exquifite grammatical arrangenient^ as the 
ñame itfelf implies, from fome unpoliflied idiom;. 
4>ut the bafis of the Hindujlám, particularly the 
inflexions and régimen of verbs, differed as 
•widely from both thofe tongues, as Arabick 
differs from Perfian^ or Germán from Greek. 
Now the general efFe¿t of conqueft is to leave 
the current language of the . conquered people 
unchanged) or very little altered, in its ground- 
work^ But ta blend with it a confiderable number 
cf exotick ñames both for things and for adions ; 
as it has happened in every country, that I can 
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recolleéí, where the conquerors have not pre- 
ferved their own tongue unmixed wlth that of 
the natlves, like the Turks m Greece, and the 
Saxons in Britain ; and this analogy mighl in- 
duce US to believe, that the pure Hitidiy whether 
of Turtarian or Cbaldean orígín, was primeval 
in Upper India, into which the Sanfcrit was 
introduccd by conquerors from other Idngdoms 
in fome very remote age ; for we cannot doubt 
that the language of the Védaos was ufcd in the 
great extent of country, which has before been 
delineated, as long as the religión of Brabma 
has prevaüed ín it. 

The Sanfcrit language, whatever be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful ftrudlure ; more perfeél 
than the Grsek^ more copious than the Latiri, 
and more exquifitely refmed than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a ñronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs and in the forms of gram- 
mar, than could poffibly have been produced by 
accident ; fo ñrong indeed, that no phüologer 
could examine them all three, without belíeving 
them to have fprung from fome common fource, 
which, perhaps, no longer exifts ; there is a 
fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, for 
fuppofing that both the Golbick and the Celtick, 
though blended with a very difierent idiom, had 
the fame origín with the Sanfcrit ; and the oíd 
Verftan might be added to the fame family, íf 
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this were the place for difcuffing any queftion 
concerning the antiquities of Perjia. 

The cbarafíers, in which the languages of J;i- 

dia were originally written, are called Nágari^ 

fix)in Nagaruj a city with the word Déva fome-r 

times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 

been taught by the Divinity iiimfelf, who prc- 

fcribed the artificial order of them ia a volee 

firom heaven. Thefe letters, with no greater 

variation in their form by the change of ftraight 

lines to curves, or converfely, than the Cufick 

alphabet has received in its vray to India^ are 

ftill adopted in more than twenty kingdoms and 

ftates, from the borders of Cajbgar and Kboten^ 

to Ramas bridge, and from the Sindbu to the 

river of Siam; ñor can I help believing, al- 

thou^h the poliüied and elegant Dévanágarl 

may nót be fo ancient as the monumental cha- 

ra¿3ters in the cavems of Jiirafandba, that the 

fquare Cbaldaick letters, in virhich moft Hebrew 

books are copied, virere originally the fame, or 

derived from the fame prototype, both vrith the 

Indian and Arabian chara¿):ers: that the P¿^- 

fúciany from which the Greek and Román al- 

phabets were formed by various changes and 

inyerfions, had a fímilar origin, there can be 

little doubt; and the infcriptions at Canárabj of 

which you now poífefs a moíl acculrate copy^ 

ktxn to be compouuded of Nágari and Etbia^ 
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pick letters, which bear a clofe relation to cach 
other, both in the mode of writing from the 
left hand, and in the fingular manner of con- 
ncding the vowels with the confonants. Thefe 
remarles may favour an opinión entertained by 
many, that all the fymbols oí found^ which at 
firft, probably, were only rude outlines of the 
di£Ferent organs of fpeech, had a common origin : 
the fymbols of ideas^ now ufed in China and 
yapatij and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
MexicOy are quite of a diftindt nature ; but it is 
very remarkable, that the order offounds in the 
Cbinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
pbferved in Tibet^ and hardly difFers from that, 
which the Hindus confidcr as the invention of 
their Gods. 

11. Of the Lidian Religión and Philofophy, I 
íhall here fay but little ; becaufe a full account 
of each would require a feparate volume : it will 
be fufEcient in this diflertation to aíTume, what 
might be proved beyond controverfy, that we 
now Uve among the adorers of thofe very deities, 
who were woríhipped undcr diíFerent ñames in 
oíd Greece and Italy^ and among the profeflbrs 
of thofe philofophical tenets, which the lonick 
and Attick writers illuftrated with all the beauties 
of their melodious language. On one hand we 
fee the trident of Neptüne, the eagle of Júpi- 
ter, the fatyrs of Bacchüs, the bow of Cüpid, 
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and the charíot of the Sun ; on another we hear 
the cymbals of Rhea, the fongs of the Mufes^ 
und the paftoral tales of Apollo Nomius, In 
more retired fcenes, in groves, and in feminaries 
of learning, we may perceive the Brábmans and 
the Sarmanes^ mentioned by Clemens, diC- 
puting in the forms of logick^ or difcoürfing on 
the vanity of human enjoyments, on the im- 
mortality of the foul, her emanation front the 
etemal mind, her debafement, wanderíngs, and 
final unión with her fource. The Jix philofo* 
jphical fchools/ whofe principies are explained 
in the Derfaiía Sájlra^ compriíé all the meta* 
phyficks of the oíd Academy^ the StaUy the Ly^ 
ceum ; ñor is it poifible to read the Védánta^ or 
the many fine compofitions in illuílration of it, 
without believing, that Pyth acoras and Pla- 
.TO derived their fublime theories from the fame 
IbonUun with the fages of India. The Scytbian 
and fí^erborean do¿):rínes and mythology may 
alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftem re« 
gions ; ñor can we doubt, that Wod or OoKNt 
Whofe religión ) as the northem hiftorians admit* 
was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign 
race, was the (ame with Buddh^ whofe rites 
were probably imported into India nearly at 
the fame time, though received rauch later by 
the Cbinefej who foften his ñame into FO\ 
This may be a proper place to afcertain aa 
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important point in the Chronology of the Htn- 
dus; fnr the prieñs of Buddha left in Tibet 
and China the precife epoch of hís appearance, 
real or imagined, íq this Empire ; and their in- 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Cbrijlian MiíTionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, De 
Guiones, Giorgi, and Bailly, diífer a little 
in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couj^let feems the molí: correít: on taking, how- 
ever, the médium of ihe four feveral dates, we 
may íix the time of Buddha, or the nintb great 
incarnation of VisuNU, in the year one /¿oí//ííhí¿ 
a.nd JourtdL'n before the birth of Christ, or Izvo 
thoujand Jevea bundred and nineiy-nine years 
ago. Now the Cájhmírians, who boaíl of his 
defcent in their kingdom, alVert that he appeared 
on earth about two centuries after Cbishna 
the Lidian Apollo, who took fo decided a part 
in the war of the Mabábbárat ; and, if an Ety- 
mologift were to fuppofe, that the j^lhenians had 
embelliíhed their poetical hiftory of Pandion's 
expulfion and the reftoration of ^■Egeus with 
the JJiatick tale of the Pandus and Yud- 
HisHTiR, neither of which words they could 
have articulated, I fliould not haftily derlde his 
conjeture : certain ít is, that Pándumandd ¡s 
called by the Greeks the country of Pandion. 
We have, therefore, determined aaother intereft- 
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ing epoch, by fíxing the age of Crishna neaf 

the tbree tboufandtb year from the prefent time ; 

and, a$ the three firft Avatars, or defcents of 

VisHNü, relate nó lefs clearly to an Univerfal 

Deluge, in which eight perfons only wére faved» 

than thefourtb ^náfifib do to the punijhment of 

impiety ^nd the bumiliation of the proud, we may 

for the prefént aflume, that xhtfecandf orjilver, 

age of the Hindus was fubíequent to the dif* 

perfíon from Babel-, fo that we have only a 

dark interval of about a tboufand yéars, which 

were employed in the fettlement of nations, the 

foundation of ftates or empires, and the c\il- 

tivation of civil fociety . The great incamate 

Gods of this intermedíate age are both named 

Ra'ma but with difFerent epithets; one of whom 

bears a wonderñil refemblánce to the Iridian 

Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjed of feveral 

heroick poems. He is reprefented as a defcend- 

cnt from Sü^RYA, or the Sun, as the huíband of 

Si'ta^ and the fon of a princefs named Caü'- 

SEL Y a': it Í8 very remarkable, that the Peru^ 

vianSy whofe Incas boafted of the fame defceút» 

ftyled their greateft feftival Ramajitoa ; whence 

we may fuppoíe» that South America waa'peopled 

by the fame race, who imported into the far- 

theft parts of Ajia the rites and fabulous hiftory 

of Ra'ma« Thefe rites and this hiftory are éx- 

crcmely curious ; and> although I cannot believe 
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with Newton, that añcient mythology was 
nothing but hiílorical truth in a poetical dreis» 
noVf with Bacok, that it confífted folely of 
moral and metaphyfical allegoríes, ñor with 
Bryant, that all the heathen divinities are 
onlj difierent attributes and reprefentations of 
the SüQ or of deceafed progenitors, but conpeive 
that the whole fyftem of religious fables rofe, 
Uke the Nile, from feveral diftin^l fources, yet I 
eannot but agree, that one great fpring and 
fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of 
thé globe was the veneration paid by men to 
the vaft body of fire, wbich " looks from his 
fole ^lominion like the God of this world;'* 
and another, the immodérate refpeá: íhown to 
the memory of powerfiíl or virtucms anceftorsy 
cfpecially the founders of Idngdoms, legiflators, 
and warriors, of whom the Sun or the Moon 
werc wildly fuppofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of architeSture anid fe ulpture 
in India, which I mention here as mere monu- 
ments of antiquity, not as fpccimens of ancient 
art, feem to prove an carly conneíHon between 
this country and África : the pyramids of Egypt, 
the colofíal ílatues defcribed byPAusANiAs and 
others, the fphinx, and the Hermes Cam'Sy which 
laft bears a great refemblance to the Varábávatar^ 
or the incamation of Vishnü in the form of a 
Boar^ indicate the ñyle and mythology of the 
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íame indefatigable workmen, who formed the 
vaft excavations of Cánárab, the varióos temples 
and images of Buddha, and the idols, which 
are continually dug up at Gayá^ or in its vi« 
cinity. The letters on many of thofe monu» 
ments appear» as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indian^ and partly of Ahyjfinian or Etbiopickf 
origin ; and all thefe indubitable fads may in* 
duce no ill-grounded opinión^ that Etbiapia and 
Hindujián were peopled or colonized by the 
fame extraordinary race; in confírmation of 
which, it may be added, that the mountaineers 
of Bengal and Babar can hardly be diftinguiíh- 
ed in fome of their features, particularly their 
lips and noíes, from the modern AbyJJinianSf 
whom the Arabs cali the children of Cu sh : and 
the ancient Hindus, according to Strabo, dif- 
fered in nothing from the Africans, but in the 
(Iraitnefs and fmoothnefs of their hair, while 
that of the others was crifp or woolly ; a diflfer- 
ence proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
refpcílive humidity or drynefs of their atmo* 
fpheres: henee the people who received tbejir/i 
lig. )f tbe rifing fun, according to the limited 
knowledge of the ancients, are faid by Apüleiüs 
to be the Arü and Etbiopians^ by which he 
clearly meant certain nations of India ; where 
we frequcntly fee figures of Bud]>ha with 
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' curled bair apparently defígned for a reprc- 
fentatíon of it in its natural ílate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that thtSilpi Sájlra, or 
colledíion of treatifes on Arts and Manufactures, 
which muíl have contadned a treafure of ufeful 
information oh dying, paintíng, and metallurgy, 
has been fo long neglefted, that few, if any, 
traces of it are to be found ; but the labours o£ 
the Iridian loom and needle have been univer- 
fally celebrated ; ^nd fine Unen is not improbably 
fuppofed to have been called Sindon, from the 
ñame of the river near which it was wrought in 
the higheíl perfe<íiion: the people of Caichis 
were alfo famed for this manufadhire, and the 
Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral 
paíTages in fcripture, arid particularly from a 
beautiful chapter in Ezekial containing the 
moft authentick delineation of ancient com- 
merce, of which Tyre had been the principal 
mart, Silk was fabricated immemorially by the 
Indians, though commonly afcribed to the peo- 
ple of Sérica or Tanciit^ among whom probably 
the word 5¿r, which the Greeks applied to the 
filk-worm^ fignified gold ; a fenfe, which it now 
bears in Tibet. That the Hindus were in early 
ages a commercial people, we have many reafons 
to beUeve ; and in the firft of their facred law- 
trafts, which they fuppofe to have been revealed 



by Menü many millims ú£ years ago, we find 
a curíous paflage oü the legal intereji of moiiey^^ 
and the limited rate of it in different ctffes^ with 
an exceptión in regard to advetitures dXfeai an 
exception, which the fenfe of mankind approves^ 
and which commerce abfolutely requires^ though 
it was not befoire the reign of Cuarlbs L that 
our own jurifpfudence fully admitted it iü te^ 
fytGt oí maritime contra£ts« 

We are told by the Grecian wrilefs, that thé 
Indians were the wifeft of nations ; and in morsd 
wifdom, they were certainly eminent : their 
Niti SÁfiraj or Syjlem of Etbicks^ h yet pre- 
ferved, and the Pables pf Vishnuserman» 
whom wé ridiculoufly cali Pilpay, are the tóoft 
beautifuU if ñot the moft ancient, coUedion 
of apologues in the worid : they were firft trans- 
lated from the Sanfcrit^ in xh^Jixtb century, by 
the order of Büzerchümihr, or Brigbt as tbe 
Sufij the chief phyíician and afterwards Fézír of 
the great Anüshirevan, and are extant under 
varíous ñames in more than twenty languages ; 
but their original title is Hitópadifa^ or Amicable 
Inftru&ion ; and, as the very exiílence of Esop, 
whom the yírabs believe to have been an Jbyf" 
Jiídany appears rather doubtful, I am not difm- 
dined to fuppofe, that the firft moral Jabíes^ 
.which appeared in Eiarope^ were of Iridian or 
Etbicpian origin. 

VOL. !• F 
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The Hindus are íkid to haye-boafted oí tbree 
inventionfi, aU of whích, indeed» are admirable, 
the method of inílmding by apologueSy the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilked na- 
tions, and the game of Cbefs^ on which they 
have fome cürious treatifes ; but, if their numen- 
cus works on Grammar, Logick» Rhetorick, 
Mufíck, all which are extant and acceílible^ were 
explained in fome language generally known, 
it would be found, that they had yet higher pre- 
tenfions to the praife of a fertile and inventive 
genius. Their lighter Poems are üvely and ele- 
gant ; their Epick» magnifícent and fublime in 
•íhe higheíl degree ; their PurJnas comprife a 
feries of mythological Hiílories in blank verfe 
from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of 
BüDDHA; and their Vedas ^ as far as we can 
judge from that compendium of them, which is 
called Upanijbaty abound with noble fpeculations 
in metaphyíícks, and fine difcourfes on the being 
and attributes of Gob. Their moft ancient me- 
dical book, entitled Cbereca^ is believed to be the 
work of SivA ; for each of the divinities in their 
Triad has at leaft one fácred compofition af- 
cribed to him ; but, as to mere human works on 
Hijlory and Geograpby^ though they are faid to 
be extant in Cajbmir^ it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What íheir ajlrono^ 
mical and matbematical writings. contain, will 
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tiot, I truft, remain lóug a fecret: they are eaíily 

.procured, and their importancé <;aimot be doubt-^ 

cd. The Philofopher, whofe works are faid to 

include a fyftem of the univerfe ÍQunded on the 

principie of AttraSHon and the Central pofition 

:of the fun, isnamed Yavan Acha'rya, becaufe 

he had travelled, we are told, intD loma : if this 

be true, he might have been one of thofe, who 

converfed with Pythagoras \ this át Icaft is 

undeniable, that a book on aftronomy. in San- 

Jcrit bears the title of Tavana yática^ which may 

fígnify the lome Se6l j ñor is it improbable, thál 

the ñames of the planets and Zodiacal ílars» 

which the jirabs borrowed from the Gr^^¿^, but 

which we find in the oldeft Iridian records, were 

originally devifed by the fame ingcnious and en- 

terprifmg race, from whom both Greece and 

India were peopled; the race, who, as Diony- 

sius defcribes them. 



firft aflayed the deep, 



' And wafted merchandize to coaíls unknown, 

* Thofc, who digcfted firft the ftarry choir, 

* Their motions mark'd, and call'd them by theír names«' 

Of theíe curfory obfervations on the Hindus^ 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult : that they had an im- 
memorial aflSnity with the oíd PerfianSj Etbio- 
^anSj and Egyptians^ the Pbenicians^ Greehsy 

F 2 
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and TufcanSf the Scytbians or Gotbs» and CeltSy 
tbe Cbinefe^ J^p^'^fi^ ^nd Peruvians ; whence, 
as no reafon appears for believing, that tbey 
were a colony from any one of thofe nations, or 
any of thofe nations from them» we may f^urly 
conclude that they all proceeded from fome 
central country, to inveftigate which will be the 
obje£t of ray future Difcourfes ; and I have a 
íanguine hope, that your colle^lions during the 
prefent year will bring to light many ufeful dií^ 
coveries ; although the departure for Europe of 
a very ingenious member, who firft opened the 
ineftimable mine of Sanfcrit literature, will often 
deprive us of accurate and folid information con- 
cerning the languages and antiqüities of India^ 
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THE PRESIDENT. 



GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to 
you my intentíon, to difcourfe at our ¿nnuai 
mcetings on the Jhe principal nations, who 
have peopled the continent and iflands of Afia; 
fo as to trace, by an hiilorical and philolo^cal 
analyíis, the number of ancient ftems, from 
which thofe fíve branches have feverally fprung, 
and the central región, from which they appear 
to have proceeded : you may, therefore, expedí, 
thaty having fubmitted to y our confideration a fe w 
general remarks on the oíd inhabitants of India^ 
I íhould now offer my fentiments on fome other 
nation, who, from a fimilarity of language, reU^ 
giotij artSj and manners^ may be fuppofed to have 
had an early connedtion with the Hindus-, buti, 
fínce we fínd fome JJiatíck nations totally dilli- 
milar to them in all or moft of thofe particulars^ 
and íince the diSerence will ftrike you more 
forcibly by an immediate and clofe compariibn^ 
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I defígn at prefent to give a íhort account of a 
wonderful pcople, who feem in every refpqdl fo 
llrongly contrafted to the original natives of this 
country, that they muft have been for ages a 
diftin¿): and feparate race, 

For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, I con-» 
fidered India on its largeíl fcale, defcribing it as 
lying between Perjia and Cbinaj Tartary and 
Java ; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply 
the ñame oí Arabia^ as the Arahian Geographers 
DÍten apply it, to that extenfíve Peninfula, 
which the Red Sea divides from África^ the 
grcat AJfyrian river from IráUy and of which the 
Erytbrean Sea waflies the bafe ; without ex-» 
cluding any part of its weftem fide, which would 
be completely maritime, if no ifthmus intervened 
between the Mediterranean^ and the Sea of 
Kolzam : that country in íhort I cali Arabia^ in 
which the Arahick language and letters, or fuch 
as have a near affinity to them, have been im- 
memorially current. 

Arabia^ thus divided from India by a vaft 
ocean, or at leaft by a broad bay, could hardly 
have been connefted in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had 
been confiderably improved : yet, as the Hindus 
and the people of Temen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
the firft inftruments of conveying to the weftern 
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world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India^ 
as well as the fragrant wood, called álluwwa in 
Arabick and aguru in Sanfcrit, which grows in 
the greateil perfedion in Anam or CocUncbinak 
It is pollible too, that a part of the Arahian Ido- 
latrjr migfat have bten derived írom the fame 
fource with that of the Hindus ; but fuch an ih- 
tercourfe may be confídered as partial and acc¡<- 
dental only ; ñor am I more convinced, than I 
was íifteen years ago» when I took the liberty 
to animadvert on a paíTage in the Hiftory of 
Ptince Kantemir, that the Turks have any 
juft reafon fpr holdiqg the coaft of Temen to be 
a part of India, and calling its inhabitants Tellauf 
Indians. 

The jírabs have never been entirely fubdued j 
ñor has any impreílion been made on them, cxr 
cept on their borders ; where» indeed^ the Pbe^ 
nicians, Perfians, Etbiqpians, EgyptianSj and, in 
modem times, the Otbmán Tartars, have fér- 
verally acquired fettlements ; but, with theíe 
exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and Temen have 
preferved for ages the fole dominión of thdr 
deferts and paftures, their mountains and fertile 
vaUeys: thus, apart £rom the reíl of mankind, 
this extraordinary people have retained their 
prímitive manners and language, features and 
charadler, as long and as remarkahly as the 
Hindus themfelves» All the genuine Arabs of 
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Sytia whom I knew in Eurápe^ thofe oí Temen, 
ivhom I ikw in the ifle of Hinxuán^ whither 
many had come from Ma/kat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of Hejáz, whom I havé met in 
Bet^aU form a ftriking contraft to the Hindú 
inhabitants of thefe provinces : their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and articú- 
late, their deportment manly and dignifíed, their 
apprehenfion quick, their minds always prefent 
and attentive; with a fpirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the 
loweft among them. Men will always differ in 
their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of his own country ; 
but, if courtefy and urbanity, a love of poetry 
and eloquence, and the pra¿tice of exalted vir- 
tues be a jufter meafure of perfeót fociety, we 
have certain proof, that the people of Arabia^ 
both on plains and in cities, in republican and 
monarchical ftates, were eminently civilized for 
uaany ages before their conqueíl of Perjia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient Hiftory of 
this majjeílick race íhould be as little known in 
detall before the time of Dbú Tezen^ as that of 
the Hindus before Vicramáditya ; for, although 
the vaft hiftorical work of Alnuwairi^ and the 
Muriguldbabab^ or Golden Meadows^ of Alma^ 
Jüúdi^ contain chapters on the kings of Himyar^ 
Gbafan^ and Hirab^ with liíls of them and 
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íketches of their feveral reigns, and aithough Ge^ 
nealogical Tablea» from which chronology might 
be better afcertained» are prefixed to many conw 
pofitions of the oíd Arabian Poeta, yet moft ma- 
nufcripts are fo incorred, and fb many contra- 
didions are found in the beíl of them, that we 
can fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity » and: 
muft have recourfe to the fame media for inre^ 
tigating. the hiftory of the Arabs^ that I béfoie 
adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; náme- 
I7, their language^ letttrs and religión^ their an- 
cient mmuments^ and the certain remains of their 
arts; on each of which heads I íhall touch very 
concifely, having premifed, that my obfervadons 
will in general be confíned to the ftate of Arabia 
b^ore that fingular revolution, at the beginning 
of the feventb centuryj the effeds of which wé 
feel at this day firom the Pyrenean mountains 
and the DanubCj to the fartheft parts of the In^ 
dian EmpirCy and even to the Eaftern Iflands. > 
I. For the knowledge, which any Européan^ 
who pleafes, may attain of the Arabian language, 
we are principally indebted to the univerfity of 
"Leyáen i for, though feyeral Italians have afli<- 
düouíly laboured in the fame wide field, yet thé 
firuit of their labours .has been rendered almoft 
nieléis by more commodious and more achúrate 
works printed in Holland ; and, though PococK 
certainly accompliihed much, and was able to 
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accompliíh any thing, yet the Academical cafe, 
which he enjoyed, and his theological purfuíts, 
induced him to leave unfiniíhed the valuable 
work of Maidáni, which he had prepared for 
publication ; ñor, -even if that rich mine of Ara- 
bia/i Philology had feen the light, would it have 
borne any comparifon with the fifty difiertations 
QÍHariñ^ which the firft Albert Schultens 
tranflated and explaíned, though he fent abroad 
but few of them, and has left his worthy grand- 
fon, from whom perhaps Maidám alfo may be 
exped:ed, the honour of pubHíhing the reíl : 
but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
Í8 due to GoLiüS, whofe works are equally pro- 
found and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may alvvays be confukcd without fa- 
tigue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in matter, that any man, who íhall begin with 
his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by 
his mafter Erpeniüs, and proceed, with the 
hclp of his incomparable didionary, to ftudy 
his Hiftory of Taimür by Uni Arabjbáb, and 
fhall make himfelf complete mafter of that fub- 
Hme work, will underftand the learned Arabick 
better than the deepeft fcholar at Conjiantinople 
or at Mecca. The Arabick language, therefore, 
is almoíl wholly in our power ; and, as it is un- 
queílionably one of the moít ancient in tlie world, 
ib tt yields to nene ever fpoken by moríais in 
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the number of its words and the precifíon of its* 
phndTes ; but it is equally true and wonderful, 
that it bears not the leaft refemblance, either in 
words or the ftrudture of them, to the SanfcrU^ 
or grqat parent of the Indian dialeds ; of which 
diffimiiarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
dances: the Sanfcrit^ like the Greekj Perjian^ 
and G^rmarij delights in compounds, but, in a. 
much higher degree, and indeed to íuch excefs, 
that I could ptoduce words of more than twenty^ 
fyllables, not formed ludicrouíly, like that by . 
which the buffbonin Aristophanes defcribes' 
a feaft, but with perfe¿í ferioufnefs, on the moft 
folemn occafíons, and in the moft «legant works ; 
while the Arabick^ on the other hand, and all 
its fífter dialeéis, abhor the compofítion of words, 
and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by 
circumlocution ; fo that, if a compound word 
be found in any genuine language of the Ara-- 
hian Pehinfula, (zenmerdab for inftance» which 
occurs in the Hamáfab) it may at once be pro- 
nounced an exotick. Again ; it is the genius 
of the SanfcriU and other languages of the fame 
ftock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univer-' 
íally biUteralj fo that five and twenty bundred 
fuch roots might be formed by the compoíition of 
the Jifty Indian lettérs j but the Jrahick roots 
are as univerfally triliteral^ fo that the compon 
fition of the twenty-eigbt Arabian letters would 
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give near two and twenty tboufand ekments of 
the language : and this will demonftrate the fur- 
priíing extent of it; for, although great num* 
bers of its roots are confeflfedly loft, and fome, 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet, if we fuppofc 
ten thoufand of them (without rekoning quadri^ 
¡iteráis) to exift, and each of them to admit only 
^ve variations, one with another, in forming 
derivative nounSy even then a perfed: ArabUh 
di¿Honary ought to contún Jifty tboufand words, 
each of which may receive a muhitude of 
changes by the rules of grammar. The deriva- 
tives in Sanfcrit are confiderably more numerous: 
but a farther comparifon between the two lan- 
guages is here unneceíTary ; fínce, in whatever 
light we view them, they feem totally diílinA, 
and muft have been invented by two diSerent 
races of men ; ñor do I recoUect a fingle word 
in common between them, except Suruj\ the 
plural of Siraj\ meaning both a lamp and the 
Jan, the Sanfcrit ñame of which is, in Bengala 
pronounced Surja ; and even this refemblance 
may be purely accidental. We may eaíily be- 
lieve with the Hindus^ that not even Indra bim^ 
felf and bis beavenly bands^ mucb lefs any mortal^ 
ever comprebended in bis mindfuch an ocean of 
words as tbeir facred language contains, and 
with the Arabs^ that no man uninfpired was 
ever a complete mafter of Arabick : in fad no 
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perfon, I believe, now living in Europe or Afia^ 
can read without ftudy an hundred couplets to- 
gether in any coUedtion of ancient Arahian 
poems ; and we are told, that the great author 
of the Kámus leamedby accident from the mouth 
of a chHd, in a village of Arabia^ the meaning 
of three words which he had long fought in 
vain from grammarians, and from books, of the 
higheft reputation. It is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge of thefe two venerable 
languages can be acquired ; and, with modérate 
attention, enough of them both may be known, 
to delight and inftru¿t us in an infinite degree: 
I condude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Etbiopick diale¿t feems to prove 
an early eftablifliment of the Arabs in part of 
Etbiapia, from which they were afterwards ex- 
pelled, and attacked even in their own country 
by the AhyJJinians^ who had been invited over 
as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Temen about 
a century before the birth of Muhammed. 

Of the charaéters, in which the oíd com- 
pofitions of Arabia were written, we know but 
Uttle ; except that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Cüfab^ from which the modem Ara-- 
biari letters, with all their elegant variations, 
were deríved, and which unqueftionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Cbaldaick ; 
but, as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
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we fee mentioned by the ñame of Almufnadj vfc 
lure ftill ia total darknefs ; the traveller Niebuhr 
having been unfortunately prevented from vifit- 
ing fome ancient monuments in Temerij which 
are íaid to have Infcriptions on them : ií thofe 
letters bear a ílrong refemblance to the Nágariy 
and if a ftory current in India be true» that fome 
Hindú merchants heard the Sanfcrit laaguage 
ípoken in Arabia the Happy, we might be con- 
firmed in our opinión, that an intercourfe for» 
merly fubfííled betw^en the two nations of op* 
pofíte coaíls, but íhould have no reafon to be- 
Heve, that they fprang from the fame immediate 
ftock. The firft fy Hable of Hamyar, as many 
Europeans write it» might perhaps induce an 
Etymologiíl to derive the Arahs of Temen from 
the great anceftor of the Indians ; but we muft 
obferve, that Himyar is the proper appellation of 
thofe Arabs ; and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is "pnrúy Arabick: the fimilarity 
of fome proper ñames on the borders of India to 
thofe of Arabia^ as the river Arabias^ a place 
called Araba, a people named Aribes or ArabieSj 
and another called Sabai^ is indeed remarkable, 
and may hereafter furniíh me with obfervations 
of fome importance, but not at all inconfiílent 
with my prefent ideas. 

11. It is generally aíferted, that the oíd religión 
iof the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but I can 
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oSer fo little accurate information conceming 
the Saiian faith, or even the méaning of the 
word» that I daré not yet fpeak on the fubjed 
with confídence. This at leaíl is certain, that 
the people of Temen very foon fell into the com- 
moa, but fatal, errour of adoring the Sun and the 
Firmament ; for even the tbird in defcent firom 
YoKTAN, who was confequently as oíd as Na- 
HOR, took the fumame of Abdijsh ams, or Ser-^ 
vant oftbe Sun; ánd his family, we ^re aflured, 
paid particular honours to that luminary : other 
tribes woríhipped the planets and fíxed ftara; 
but the religión of the poets at leaft feems to 
have been puré Tlieifni ; and this we know with 
certainty, becauíe we have Arahian verfes of 
unfufpe£ted antiquity, which contain pious and 
elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juftice, 
the power and omniprefence, of Allá h, or the 
GoD. If an infcription, faid to have been found 
on marble in Temen^ be authentick, the ancient 
inhabitants of that country preferved the religión 
of Eber, and profeíTed a belief in mir ocles and a 
futurefiate. 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblance 
may be found between the religions of the pagan 
Arahs and the Hindus ; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agrecment in woríhipping the fun 
and ftars will not prove an affinity between the 
two nations : the power s of God reprefented as 
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femóle deities, the adcnratipn oí Jtanes^ and the 
ñame of the Idol Wudd^ may lead us indeed to 
fufped, that fome of the Hindú fuperftitions had 
found their way into Arabia \ and though we 
have no traces in Arahian Hiftory of fuch a 
conqueror or legiilator as the great Sesac, who 
is faid to have raifed pillars in Temen as well as 
at the mouth of the Ganges^ yet, fínce we know» 
that Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whom I fup-^ 
pofe to be Woden» íince Budoha was not a 
native of India^ and íince the age of Ses ac per- 
fedlly agrees with that of Sa'c ya, we may form 
a^lauíible conjeture, that they were in fa¿l the 
fame peribn^ who travelled eaftward from Etbio-^ 
piaj either as a warriour or as a lawgiver, about 
a thoufand years before Christ, and whofe rites 
we now fee extended as far as the country of 
Nifon^ or, as the Cbinefe cali it, Japuen^ both 
words fignifying the Rijing Sun. Sa'cya may 
be derived from a word meaning^zí;^, or from 
another denoting vegetable food ; fo that this 
epithet will not determine, whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddh A, or 
wife^ may induce us to believe, that he was ra- 
ther a benefadlor, than a deftroyer, of his fpe- 
cies: if his religión, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not 
have been general in that country ; and we may 
fafely pronounce, that before the Mobammedan 
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revolütion» the noble and leamed /írahs were 
Theiílsy but that a ftupid idolatry prevailed 
among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration» of any Philofophy but Etbicks; and 
even their fyftem of moráis, generous and en* 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftams, was on the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at leaft before 
MüHAMMED : the diftinguiíhing virtues, which 
thcy boafted of inculcating and praíUfing, werc 
a conteitipt of riches and even of death ; but, in 
the age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had 
deviated into mad profufion, their courage into 
ferocity, and their patience into an obftinate 
fpirit of encountering fhiitlefs dangers ; but I 
forbear to expatiate on the manners of the Arahs 
in that age, becaufe the poems, entitled AlmoáU 
lakátj which have appeared in our own language, 
exhibit an exaéí pidhire of their virtues and their 
vices, their wifdom and their folly ; and íhow 
what may be conftantlf expeled from men of 
open hearts and boiling pailions, with no law to 
control, and little rjeligion to reftrain, them. 

I" 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are pre- 
fenred in Arabia, and of thofe few the beft ac- 
counts are very uncertain ; but we are aflured, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
ftilt fcen in varíous parts of the Peninfula j 

VOL. I. G 
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* 

which^ if they are ia any ktiown lángüage, aod 
if correa: copies of them can be procured^ may 
be decyphered by eáfy and inüailUble rules. 

The íirft Albbrt Schült^ns has prefecxred 
m his Ancíént Memorials of Arabiai the moíl 
pleafmg of all his works, two Iktle poem9 in an 
clegiack ftrain, whieb are íaid to bave been found^ 
about the middle of the feventh century ^ on fome 
fragments of ruined ediíiccs in Hadramüt near 
Jdetij and are fuppofed to be of an indefínite, 
tmt very remóte, age. It may naturally be aík-* 
ed : In what eharaiSers were they written I 
Who decyphered them ? Why were not the ori* 
ginal letters preferved in the book, where the 
terfes are cited ? What became of the marU^s» 
which Ahdurrahmani then govemor of Temeriy 
moft probably fent to the Kbalifab at Bagdad ? 
If they be genüine, they prove the people of 
Temen to have been * herdfmen and warriours, 

* inhabiting a fertile and well-watered country 
^ full of game, and near a fine fea abounding 
^ with fíüi, under a mdparchical government, 

* and drefled in green filk or refts ©f needlework,* 
either of their own manufacture or imported 
from Indiaé The meafure of thefe verfes is per- 
fedíy regular, and the dialed undiílinguiíhable, 
at leaft by me, from that of Kuraijb } fo that, 
if the Arahian writeís were much addided to 
literary impoftures, I íhould ílrongly fufpe<5t 
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thém to be modem compoíitíons on the infta«- 
bilityof human greatnefs, and the confequences 
oír irreligión, illuftrated by the example of the 
Htmyarick prínces ; and the fame may be fu£- 
peded of the fírft poem quoted by Schultens, 
which he afcribes to aii Arab in the age of 

SOLOMON. 

The fuppofed honfeft df the people called 
Tbamüd are alfo ftill to be feen ih exciavations 
of rocks; and, iñ the time of Tabrizi the 
Grammárian, a caftle wa^ extant in Temen^ 
which bore the ñame of AladBat» an oíd bard 
and warriouf » who fírft» we are told^ formed bis 
anny, thence called álkbamts^ in fiüe parts, by 
which arrangcment he defeated the troops of 
Himyar in an expedition againft Sa/idaé 

Qf pillars ereded by Sesac, afier bis {úvz^ 

4 

fion of Temen^ we find no mention in Arahian 
hiftories ; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another tóíd by the Gteeks and 
adopted by Newton, that the Arabs woríhipped 
URANIA, and even Bacchus by name^ which, 
they fay, means great in Jírabick : but where 
they found fuch a word, we cánnot difcover : it 
18 true, that Beccab fignifíes a great and tumuU 
tlious crowdj and, in this fenfe, is one ñame of 
the iácred city commonly called Meccab. 

The Cábab^ or quadrangular edifíce at Mec^ 
c^9 b indifputably fo ándente that its original 

o 2 
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ufe, and the ñame of its builder, are loft in a 
cloud of idle traditions. An Jrab told iné 
gravely, that it was raifed by Abraham, who, 
as I aífured him, was never there : others afcxibe 
it, with more probability, to Ismail, or one of 
his immediate djsfcendants ; but whether it was 
built as a place of divine woríhip, as a fortrefs, as 
a fepulchre, oras a monumeñt of the treaty be- 
tween the oíd pofTeíTors of Arabia and the fons 
of KiDAR,antiquaries may difpute, but no mor- 
tal can determine, It is thought by Re l and 
to have been tbe man/ion of Jome ancient Pa-^ 
triarcb, and rever ed on tbat account by bis pof- 
terity ; but the room, in which we now are af- 
fembled, would contain the whole Arabian edi-, 
fice ; and, if it were large enough for the dwell- 
ing-houfe of a patriarchal family, it would feem 
íll adapted to the paftoral manners of the Keda-^ 
rites: a Perfian author infifts, that the true 
ñame of Meccab is Mahcadab^ or the Temple of 
' tbe Moon ; but, although we may fmile at his 
etymology, we cannot but think it probable, 
that the Cábab was originally defigñed for reli- 
gious purpofes. Three couplets are cited in an 
Arabick Hiftory of this Building, which, from 
their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appearance of 
impofture than other verfes of the fame kind : 
they are afcribed to Asad, a Tobbá^ or king by 
fuccejion^ who is generally allowed to have reign- 
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cd in Temen an hundred and twenty-eight years 
hefore Christ's biith, and they commetnorate, 
without any poetical imagery, the magnifícence 
of the prince in covering tbe boly temple witb 
Jlriped clotb and fine linen^ and in making keys 
füT its gate. This temple, however» the íanctity 
of which was reftored by Muhammed, had 
been ftrangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was ufual to decórate its walls with 
poems on all fubjeds, and often on the triumphs 
of Arabian gallantry and the praifes of Grecian 
wine, whiqb the tte;rchants of Syria brought for 
fale into the deferta. 

From the want of materials on the fubjeA of 
Arabian antiquity, we fínd it very difficult to fíx 
the Chronology of the IfmaiUtes with accuracy 
beyond the time of Adnan, from whpm the 
impoftor was defcended in the tweniy-firji de^ 
gree; and» ahhough we have genealogies c^ 
Alklamah and other Himyarick bards as high 
as the tbirüetb degree, or for a períod of. nine 
bundred years at leaft» yet we can hardly depend 
on them fo far, as to eílabliíh a complete chro- 
nolo^cai fyftem : by reafoning downwards, how- 
ever, we may afcertain fome points of confíder-* 
able importance. The univerfal tradition of 
Temen is, that Yoktan, the fon of Eb:er, firft 
fettled his family in that country ; which fettle* 
ment^ by the computation admitted in Europe^ 
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muft have been ábove tbree tboufandfix bimdred 
yearg ago, and nearly at the thne, when the 
HifiduSj under thf^ ponduA of Rama, were fub- 
duing the fírft inhabitaiits of theíe regióos, and 
pxtending the Indian Empire from Ayódbya or 
Audb as íkr as the ifle of Sinbal or Silátt. Ac* 
cording to this calculation, Ni^uman, king .of 
Temen in the mntb generation firpm Eber, waa 
contemporary with Joseph} and, if a verfe 
comppfed hj that prínce, and qyoted by Abvl^ 
>£DA, was really pr^ferved, as it might eafily 
have been, by oral tradition, it proves the grea( 
antiquity of the Arabian language and metre, 
This is a literal verfion of the couplet : ^ When 
^ thou, who art in power, Gondu¿teft aSairs with 
^^courtefy, thou att^ineíl the hígh honours of 
^ thofe, who are moft exalted, and whofe man^ 
^ dates are obeyed.' We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this diílich, the royal poet ac« 
quired the furname; of Jlmudáfer^ or the Cour- 
teous. Now the reafons for bclieving this verfe 
genuine are its brevity, which made it eafy to 
be remembered, and the good fenfe comprized 
in it, which made it become proverbial ; to 
which we may add, that the dialeé): is apparently 
pld, and difFers in three words from the idiom 
of Hejátc: the reafons for doubting are, that 
fentences and yerfes of indefinite antiquity are 
fometimes afciibed by the Ara¿s to particular 
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perfons pf eminence ; and they even go fo far 
as to cite a pathetick elegy of Adam himfelf on 
die death of Abel, but in very good ArAick 
and corred meaiiire. Such are the doubtg, 
which neceflariljr muft arife on fuch a fubjed ; 
yet we have no need o^ ancient monuments of 
tfaditíoQS to prove all that our analyíis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs^ both of Hejáz and 
Temen^ fprang from a llock entirely different 
fix>m that of the Hindus, and that their fírft eíla« 
bKíhraents in the refpedive countríes, where we 
now find them, were nearly coevaU 

I cannot fíniíh this article without obferving^ 
that, when the King of Denmark's miniílers in*- 
ftruded the Danijb travellers to coUed bifiorieal 
books in Arabick^ but not to bufy themfelves 
wtdi procuring Arahian poems» they certainly 
were ignorant, that the only monuments of oíd 
Arabian Híílory are colleclions of poetical pieces 
and die commentaries on them ; that all memo- 
rable tranfa¿íions in Arabia were recorded in 
veríe ; and. that more certain fads may be known 
by reading the Hamáfab^ the Diwán of Hudbail^ 
and the valuabie work of Ohcudullab^ than by 
tuming over a hundred volumes in profe» unlefs 
indeed thofe poems are cited by the hiftorians as 
cfaeir authories. 

}y. The manners of the fíejázi Arahs^ which. 
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havG continued, we know» from the time of So» 
fX>MpN tQ the préfent age, were by no meaoa 
layoupbl^ tp the cultivation of artsy. and, as to 
feiences^ we have no reafon tp believe, that thcy 
w^e acquainted with any ; fpr the mere amufe*« 
ment of giving ñames to ñars, which were ufe« 
ful to tl^em in their paftpral or predatory ramblea 
t;hrough th^ d^íerts, and in their obferyations oq 
the weather, can hardly be confídered as a ma« 
terial part of aftronomy. The only arts, in 
which they pretended to e^cellence (I ^xcepti 
horfemaníhip apd military accompliíhments) 
werie poetry and rbetorick : that we have nóne 
pf their cpoipofítions in profe before the Korán^ 
may be afcribed^ perhaps, to the little íkill, which 
they feem to have had, in writing ; to their pre-r 
dileílion in favour of poetical meafure, and to 
the facility, with which verfes are committed to 
memory ; but all their ftories prove, that they 
were eloquent in a high degree, and poíTefled 
wonderful powers of fpeaking without prepa-? 
ration in flowing and forcible periods. I have 
never been able to difcover, what was meaned 
by their books, called Rawásím^ but fuppofe^ 
that they were coUeftions of their common^ or 
cuftomary, law. Writing was fo little pra£tifed 
among them, that their oíd poems, which are 
now acceffible to us, may almoft be confídered 
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as CNáginálly unwritten ; and I am inclined to 
thuik, that SAMUEJb Johnsok's reaíoning» oa 
the extreme imperfeétion of unwritten lan^ 
gttages» was too general ; íince a language, that 
is pnly ípoken, may nevertheleís be highly po» 
liíh^ bf a people, who, like the ancient Jrabs^ 
mak^ the improvemenl of théir idiom a national 
coacern, appoint folemn aíTemblies for the pur- 
pofe of difplaying their poetical tálente» and hold 
it a duty to exercife their children in getting by 
beatt their móíl approved compofitions. 

The péople of Temen had poffibly more me^ 
chamcai'ittts.i and, perhaps, more fcience ; but» 
akhough their portñ múft have been the emporía 
of confideraUe coBUmercebetween Egypt and 
India or part of Perjia^ yet we have no cert^uQ 
proofs of their proficiency in navigatíon or eveír 
in manufadtures.' That the Arabs of the defett 
had mufícal inftruments, and ñames for the dif- 
ferent notes, and that they werc greatly delight- 
ed with melody, wé know from themfelves; 
but their lutes and pipes were probably very 
fimple, and their mufíck, I fufpe£t, was little 
more than a natural and tuneful recitation of 
their elegiack verfes and love-fongs. Thé íin*? 
guiar property of their - language, in íhunning 
compound words, may be urged, according to 
Bacon's idea, as ^ proof, that they had made 
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no progreis in arts^ ^ which require, fays he, a 
• variety of combinations to cxprefs the com- 
^ plex notions arifíng firom them ;' but the fín- 
giilarity may perhap8 be imputed wholly to the 
genius of the language, and the tafte of thofe, 
who ijpoke it ; fínce the cid Germans^ who knew 
no art, appear to have detighted in compound 
Mrords, which poetry and oratory, one woüld 
conceive, might require as much as any meaner 
«rt whatfoeven 

So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity» either natural or acquired from 
baUt, for which the Arabs were ever díftinguiíh* 
eáy that we cannot be furprized, whea we fee 
that blaze of genius, which they difpiayed, as far 
as their arms extended, when they buril, like 
their own dyke of Arim^ through their ancient 
limits, and fpread, like an inundation, over the 
great empire of Ir^. That a race of Tázis, or 
Courfers as the Perjians cali them, * who drank 
^ the milk of camels and fed on lizards, íhould 
* entertain a thought of fubduing the kingdom 
^ of Feridün* was confidered by the General 
of Yezdegird's army as the ftrongeft inftance 
of fortune's levity and mutability ; but Fir- 
PAUsí, a complete maíler of AJiatick manners, 
^nd fíngularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, 
fwcú in the age of Feripun, as * difclaiming 
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* any kind of dependence on that mouarch, exult- 
^ iog in their liberty^ delighting in eloquence» 
^ a&s of liberality, and martial achievements, 
^ and thus making the whole earth, íays the poet» 
^ jfed as wine with the Uood of their foes» and 

* the air like a foreft of cane8 with thdr tall 
^ fpears/ With fuch a chara&er they were 
likely to conquer any country, that they could 
invade ; and, if Alexanoer had invaded their 
dominionSy they would unqueílionably havc 
made an obftinate» and probably a fuccefsfíil^ 
jrefíftance. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen^ 
with a nation, who have ever been my favourites» 
and hope at our next anniverfary meeting to travel 
w)th you over a part of ^Jia, which exhibits a 
race of men diftindt both from the lUndus and 
from the Aráis. In the mean time it (hall be 
my care to fuperintend the publication of your 
tranía^HonSy in which, if the leamed in Eurape 
bave not raifed their expeélations too high» they 
will not> I believe, be difappointed : my own 
imperfeA eílays I always except ; but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my atr 
tendance on your fociety fqr the greateft part 
of laft year, and I have fet an example of tha| 
^'eedom from reftraint» without which np fck 
<4ety c^ flouriíh, yet, as my few houn of leifur^ 
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will now be dcroted to Sanfcrit Utérature, I can- 
not but hope, though my chief cbje¿l be a 
küowledge of Hindú 'Law, to make fome difco- 
verj^ ia othér fciences, which I fliall impart with 
humility, and which you will, I doubt not, re- 
ceive'with indulgence. 
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THE FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY" DISCOURSE, 

DÍLIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 17fm. 



BT 



THE PRESIDENT. 



AT the clofe of my laft addrefs to you, Gen- 
tlemen, I declared my defign of introducing to 
your notice a people of j^Jia^ who feemed as dif- 
ferent in moft refpeíls from the Hindus and 
Arabs^ as thofe two nations had been íhown to 
differ from each other; I meaned the people, 
whom we cali Tartars: but I enter with ex- 
treme dlffidence on my prefent fubjeft, becaufe 
I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialeíls; 
and the grofs errours of European writers on 
AJiatick literature have long convinced me, thlat 
no fatisfa¿iory account can be given of any na* 
tion, with whofe language we are not perfeSly 
acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have 
procured by attentive reading and fcrupulous in- 
quines, I will now lay before you, interfperíing 
fuch remarks as I could not but make on that 
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evidence, and fubmitting the wholc to your ím- 
pardal decifíon. 

Conformably to the methcd before adopted in 
defcríbing Arabia and India, I coníider Tartary 
alfo, for the purpofe pf this difcourfe, on its moft 
exteníive fcale^ and requeft your attention, whilft 
I trace the largeíl boundaries that*are aílignable 
to it : conceive a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Ohy to that of the Dniéper^ and, bringing 
it back eaftward acrofs the Euxinej fo as to in- 
dude the peninfula of Kritriy extend it along the 
foot of CaucafuSy by the rivers Cur and AraSj to 
the Cajpian lake» from the oppofite íhore dí 
which follow the courfe of the Jaibun and the 
chan of Caucafean hills M far as thofe of Imaus : 
whence continué the line beyond the Cbinefe 
wall to the White Mountain and the country of 
Tetfo; íkirting the borders of Perfiaj India, 
China, Corea^ but including part of Rujfta^ with 
all the diílri£ts which lie between the Glacial 
fca, and that of Japan. M. De Guiones, 
whofe great work on the Hutts abounds more in 
folid learning than in rhetorical ornaments^ pre* 
fents US, howevcr, with a magnificent image of 
this wide región ; defcríbing it as a ílupendous 
edifíce, the beams and pillars of which are many 
ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one pro- 
digious mountain, to which the Cbinefe give the 
cpithet of Celejliah with a confiderable number 
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úf broad rivefs flówing down its fides : if the 
manfíon be fo amazingly fublime, the laad 
aroünd it is proportionably extended, but more 
woñderfuUy diverfified ; for íbme parts of it are 
incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed 
air and covered with a kind of lava } hef e we 
meet wilh immenfe trads of fandy deíért^ and 
forefts almoft impenetrable ; there, with gardens^ 
groves, and meadows» perfumed with muík, 
watered by numberlefs rivulets, and abounding 
in fhiits and flowers ; and, firom eaft to weft^ 
Ue many confiderable province», which appear 
as valleys in comparifon of the hills towering 
above them, but in truth are the flat fummits of 
ihe bigheíl mountains in the worid, or at leaft 
the higheíl in Afia. Near one fourth in latitudc 
of this extraordinary región is in the íame charm<« 
ing climate with GreecCy Italy, and ^Pravetíce i 
and another fourth in that of England, Ger^ 
many^ and the northem parts of France ; but 
the Hyperborean countries can have few beauties 
to recommend them, at leaft in the prefent ftate 
of the earth's temperatura : to the fouth, on the 
firontiers of Irán are the beautiful vales of Sogbd 
with the celebrated cities of Samarkand and 
Bokbára ; on thofe of Tihet are the territories of 
CaJbgbaTj Kboten^ Cbegil and KbáUi, all famed 
for perfumes and for the beauty of their in- 
habitants ; and on thofe of Cbina lies the coun* 
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try of Cbin^ anciently a powerful kingdom, which 
ñame, like that of Kbátá^ has in modem times 
been given to the whole Cbinefe empire, wherc 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult 
We muíl not omit the fine territory of Tancütj 
which was known to the Gréeks by the ñame of 
Sérica^ and confidered by them as the fartheft 
caftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general ñame, which 
the ancient Europeans gave to as much as they 
knew of the country thus bounded and de- 
fcribed ; but, whether that word be derived, as 
Pliny feems to intimate, from Sacaiy a people 
known by a fimilar ñame to the Greeks and 
Perjians^ or,as Bryant imagines, from Cutbia^ 
or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, from 
words denoting navigatiofiy or, as it might have 
been fuppofed, from a Greek root implying 
wratb and ferocity, this at leaft is certain, that 
as Iridia^ Cbina^ Perjia^ Japan, are not appella- 
tions of thofe countries in the languages of the 
nations, who inhabit them, fo neither Scythia 
ñor TaTtary are ñames, by which the inhabit- 
ants of the country now under our confider- 
ation have ever diftinguiíhed themfelves. Tü- 
tárijlcín is, indeed, a word ufed by the Perjians 
for the fouth-weftern part of Scythia^ where the 
muík-deer is faid to be common ; and the ñame 
Tátar is by fome confidered as that of a parti- 
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cular tribe ; by others» as that of a fmall river 
ooly; while Türariy as oppofed to Irán^ feems 
to mean the ancient dominión of Afra'siab to 
the north and eaft of the Oxus. There ia no- 
thing more idle than a debate conceming ñames, 
which after all are of little confequence, when 
our ideas are diftiné): without them : having 
^ven, therefore, a correal notion of the coundy» 
which I propofed to examine, I íhall not fcru-> 
pie to cali it by the general ñame of Tartary ; 
though I am confcious of ufíng a term equally 
improper in the pronunciation and the applica- 
tion of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, according to 
Plik Y, an innumerable muUitude of natians, by 
whom the red of jifia and all Europe has in 
diSerent ages been over-run, is denominated, as 
various images have prefented themfelves to va« 
rious fandes, the great bive of tbe twrtbem 
fwarms, the nurfery of irrefiftible legionSj and¿ 
by a ftronger metaphor, xh^foundery of tbe ¿m- 
man race j but M. B ahjly, a wonderfuUy inge- 
nióos man and a very lively writer, feems firft 
to have conñdered it as the eradle of ourfpecies^ 
and to have fupported an opinión, that the 
whole ancient world was enlightened by fd* 
enees brought irom the moíl northem parts of 
Scytbia^ particularly from the banks of the 
Jetüfea, or ficom the Hyperborean jregions : all 

vou I. H 
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the fables of oíd Greece^ Italy^ P^fi^^j India^ he 
derives firotn the north \ and it muíl be owned, 
that he maintains his paradox with acuteneíd 
and learníng. Great leaming and great acute-* 
nefsy together with the charms of a moíl engag^ 
ing ftyle, were indeed neceíTaty to render even 
tolerable a fyftem, which places an earthly pa* 
radife, the gardens of HeJperuSj the iflands of 
the Macares^ the groves of Elyfium^ if not of 
Edetty the heavcn of Inora, the Peri/ian, or 
fairy-landy of the Perjian poets, with its city of 
diamonds and its country of Sbádcám^ fo named 
from Pleafure and Love^ not in any climate^ 
which the conlmbh fenfe of mankiñd confíders 
as the féát of delights, but beyond the mouth of 
the Oby^ in the Frozen Sea> in a región equalled 
only by that, where the wild imagination of 
Dante led him to fix the worft of crimináis 
in a ftate of puniíhment after death, and of 
which be could not, he fays, even tbink witbout 
Jbivering. A very curious paíTage in a traft of 
Plutarch on tbe figure in the Moons orb, 
naturally induced M. Bailly to place Ogygia 
in the north, and he concludes that ifland, as 
others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be 
the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to deter^ 
mine, whether it was Jfeland or Gree^datid^ 
Spitzberg or Nexv Zembla: among fo many 
charms it was difficult, indeed> to give a pre* 
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íerence ; but out philofopher, thoügh as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties a6 the ífaep* 
herd of Ida^ feems oa the whole to think Zmbld 
the molí worthy of the goldenfruit ; becáufc k 
is indifputably an iflaad, and lies opppfíte tQ a 
gulph near a continent, from which a greftt 
number of rivers defcend into the ocean. H^ 
appears equally didrelTed amoAg fíve ñatíoos^ 
real and imaginary» to fíx upon that^ which the 
Greeks named JÍÜantes ; ánd his coúcluíion in 
both cafes muft remind us of the üiowman at 
Eton, who> having pointed out in his box áU 
the ccowned heads of the world, and being aík- 
ed by the fchoolboys, who looked through the 
^afsy which was the Emperor, which the Popé, 
which the Sultán^ and ,which the Great Mogul^ 
anfwered eageriy, * which you pleafe^ yoting 
* geodemen» which yon pleafe/ His ietters» 
faowever, to Voltaire, in which he unfoldá 
ius new fyílem to his friendo whom he had not 
lieen able to convince, aré by no mean^ to b¿ 
derided ; and his general ptopofítióñ, that arte 
and fciences had thdr fource in Tattaiy, de^ 
áenrea a longer examination than can be givea 
to it in this difcomíe : I (hall» néverthelefs, witk 
your penüiflion, íhortly diicufs the queítíoa 
under the fevei'al heads^ that will prefent them^ 
felves in ordef. 
. Aithough we may natuirally fiippofi^ that the 
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numberlefs communities of Tartars, fome of 
'whom are eftabliflied in great cities> and fome 
encamped on plains in ambulatory manfíons, 
which they remove from pafture to pafture, muft 
«be as diíFerent in their features as in their dia* 
Icéis, yet, amóng thofe who have not emigrated 
into another country atid mixed with another 
\natión, we may difcem a family Irkenefs^ ef- 
{>ecially in their eyes and countenance, and in 
ttiat confíguration of lineaments^ which we ge^ 
.lierally cali a Tartar face ; but, without maldng 
ánxious inquiries» whether all the inhabitants of 
the vaft región before defcribed have íimilar 
ieátures, we may conclude from thofe, whom we 
thave feen, and from the original portraits of 
Taimü'r and his defcendants, that the Tartars 
in general diíTer wholly in complexión and 
countenance from the Hindus and from the 
Arabs; an obfervation, which tends in fome 
degree to confirm the account given by modem 
Tartars themfelves of their defcent from a cqm- 
mon anceftor. Unhappily their lineage cani^ot 
be proved by authentick pedigrees or hiílorical 
monuments ; for all their writings ^xtant, even 
thofe in the Mogul dialedt, are long fubfe^uent 
to the time of Mühammed; ñor is it poífible 
to diftinguiíh their genuine traditions from thofe 
of the JrabSy whofe religious opinions they have 
ia general adopted. At the beginning of the 
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fourteentb century, Kbwájab Rashi'd, fumam'^ 
ed Fad lü'll AH, a native of Kazvin ; compiled 
his account of the Tartars and Mongals írom 
the papers of ene Pü'la'd, whom the great 
grandfoQ of Holacu' had fent into Tátárijtán 
for the íble purpofe of coUeéling hiílorical in«» 
formation ; and the commiílion itfelf íhows, how 
little the Tartarian Princes really knew of tb«i 
own orígin. From this work of Rashi'd, and 
from other materials, Abü'lgha'zj', King of 
Kbzvárezniy compofed in the Mogul language 
his Geneabgical Hijiory^ which, having been 
purchafed from a merchant of Bokbárá by fomc 
Swedijb officers, prifoners of war in Siíeria, has 
found its way into feveral European tongues : it 
contains much valuable matter» but^ like all Mu* 
HAMMEDAN hiílories, exhibits tríbes or nations 
as individual fovereigns ; and, if Barón De Tott 
had not ftrangely negleíled to procure a copy 
of the Tartarian hiftory, for the original of 
iñrhich he unneceflarily offered a large fum, we 
ihould probably have found, that it begins witb 
an account of the deluge taken from the Kord(i^ 
and procecds to rank Türc, Chin, Tatjv'k, 
and MoNGAL, among the fons of Yapet, The 
genuine traditional hiílory of the Tartars^ in ail 
the books that I have infpeded, feems to begin 
with Oghu'z, as that of the Hindus does with 
Rama : they place their miraculous Hero and 
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Patriai3ch faur tboufand years bcfbre CfiEWciK 
Khan» who was born in the year ii64> and 
with yirhofe reign their hiftorical peripd com- 
tnences. It is rather furpxizing, that M. B ailly» 
who makes frequent appeals to Etymologica) 
arguments, has not deríyed Ogyoes from 
Qguv'z and Atla$ from Altai, or the Gclden 
Iftountaiii of Tartary: thí Greek tcrminations 
Itkight have been rejeded from both words ; and 
a ilitre tranfpofition of letters is no difficuhy 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addfrefs, gentlemen» will 
pt ¿onfíned to the period preceding ChekqiZ'; 
fthd^ although the ^leamed labours of M. De 
GúiGN£S and the fathers Visoelou, Dem an- 
illa, and Gaübii,, who have made an incom- 
parable ufe of their C¿/«^ literature, exhibít pro- 
bable accounts of the Tartavs from a very early 
age, yet the oíd hiftorians of China were not only 
fbreign, but generally hoftile, to them, and for 
both thofe reafons, either through ignorance or 
Inalignity, may be fufpeéted of mifreprefenting 
their tranfadions : if they fpeak truth, the an- 
cient hiftory of the Tartars prefents us, like 
ínoft other hiftories, with a feries of aíTaflina- 

« • 

ttons, plots, treafons, maflacres, and all the na- 
tural fruits of felfiíh ambition. I íhould have 
too inclination to give you a íketch of fuch bor- 
tón^ even if tbe occafion called for it ; and will 
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iwurely obferve, that the firft kingof the Hyummís 
or Huns began his reign, according to Visoeloif, 
about tbree tbaufandjive bundred and Jixty years 
ago, not long after the time fíxed in my former 
.diícourfes fbr the fírñ regular eftablifliments of 
the Hindus and Arobs in their feveral countries. 
L Our £rñ inquiry, concerning the languages 
and letttí's of the Tartars^ prefents us with a á^ 
plorable void, or with a profpedt as barren ánd 
dreary as that of their deíerts. The Tartars, iqi 
general, had no literature : (in this point aU au- 
thoríties appear to concur) the Tures had no letr 
ters: the Huns, according to Procopius, had 
not even heard of them : the magnifíceut Ch^ N^ 
Grz, whofe Empire included an área of near 
eighty fquare degrees, could find none of hw 
cwn Moi^alSj as the beft authors inform us, 
able to write his difpatches ; and Tai^mu^r, a 
íávage of ftrong natural parfs and paflionatefy* 
fond of hearing hurones read to him, could him- 
felf neither wríte ñor read. It is true» that Ibnv 
Arabshah meations a fet of .charad:er8 called 
Dilberjiny which were uied in Kbdtá : < he had 
^ feen them, he fays, and found them to coníiíl 
^ oSforiy^me letters, a diftinél fymbol being ap* 
^ propriated to eaeh long and íhort vowel> and 
^ to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife 
^ varied in pronunciation ;' but Kbátá was.ki 
íbuthern Tartary on the confíaes of India ; juid» 
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firom his dcfcription of the charádiers therc in 
ufe, we cannot but fufpeñ thcm to have been 
thofe of Tíbet^ which are manifeftly IndiaUy 
bearing a greater refemblance to thofe of Bot- 
gal than to Dévanágarh The Icamed and elo- 
quent Arab adds, ' that the Tatárs of Kbátá 

* write, in the Dilherjin Ictters, all their tale» and 

* hiftories, their journals, poems, and mifcel- 
^ lanies, their diplomas, records of ftate and juf» 

* tice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick re- 
^ giftefs and their compofítions of every Ipecies:* 
if this be true, the people of Kbátá muft have 
been a poliflied and even a lettered nation ; and 
it may be true, without aíFeding the general 
pofítion, that the Tartars were illiterate; but 
Ibnu Arabsha'h was a profefled rhetorician, 
and it is impoílible to read the original paílage, 
without full convidion that his obje£t in writing 
it, was to difplay his power of words in a flow- 
ing and modulatcd period. He fays further, 
that in Jagbatai the people of Oigbür, as he 
calis them, * have a fyftem of fourteen letters 

* only, denominated from themfelves Oigbúri ; 
and thofe are the charafters, which the Mofigals 
are fuppofed by moft authors to have borrowed : 
Abü'l'ghazi' tells us only, that Chengiz em- 
ployed the natives of Eighür as excelleht pen- 
men i but the Chinefe aflert, that he was forced 
to employ them, becaufe he had no writers at all 
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among his natural-bom fubje¿is; and we are 
alTured by many, that Kublaikha'n ordered 
Ictters to be invented for his nation by a Tibe-^ 
tían^ whom he rewarded with the dignity of 
chief Lnma. The fmall number of Eigbúrt let- 
ters.might induce us to believe, that they werc 
Zend or Pablavi, which muft have been current 
in that country, when it was govemed by the 
fons of Feridun; and, if the alphabet afcribed 
to the Eigburians by M. Des Hautesrates 
be correal, we may fafely decide, that in many 
of its letters it refembles both the Zend and the 
Syriacky with a remarkable diíTerence in the 
mode of conneding them ; but, as we can fcarce 
hope to fee a genuine fpecimen of them, our 
doubt muíl remain in regard to their form and 
origin: the pagé, exhibited by Hyde as Kba^ 
táyan writing, is evidently a fort of broken 
Cúfick ; and the fine manufcrípt at Oxford^ from 
which it was taken, is more probably a Mendean 
work on fome religious fubje¿^ than, as he ima- 
gined, a code of Tartarí an laws. That very 
leamed man appears to have made a worfe mif- 
take in giving us for Mongal charaílers a page 
of writing, which has thé appcarance of ya^ 
pane/e^ or mutilated Cbinefe^ letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had .no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their Idru 
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guages^ like thofe of America^ ihould hav€ beea 
in perpetual fluduation, and that more than ^fty 
dialed:s, as Hyde had been credibl^ informed» 
ibould be fpoken between Mofcow and CbinUj by 
the many kindred tribes or their feveral branches, 
which are enumerated by Abü'lgha'zi'. WhaC 
ihofe diale¿ls are, and whether they really fprang 
from a common flock, we íhall probabty leara 
fronr Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men 
€xnployed by the RuJJian court ; and it is from 
Jthe Rujfiaiis, that we muft expe£t the moft ao 
xurate Information concerning their AJiatick 
fubjed:s : I perfuade myfelf, that, if their in- 
quiries be judiciouíly made and faithfully re* 
ported, the refult of them will prove, that all 
the languages properly Tartarian arofe from one 
.common fource; excepting always the jargons 
of fuch wanderers or mountaineers, as, having 
long been divided from the main body of the 
nation, muft in a courfe of ages have framed fe- 
parate idioms for themfelves. The only Tar^ 
iarian language, of which I have any know- 
ledge, is the Turkijb of Co7ijlanü?iople^ which is 
however fo copious, that whoever íhall know it 
perfedlly, will eafily underftand, as we are aíFured 
by intelligent authors, the dialeds of Tátárijlan ; 
and we may colledl from Abü'lgha'zi', that he 
would find little diíEculty in the Calmac and the 
Mogul: I will not oíFend your ears by a dry ca- 
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tilogue of fímilar words in thofe different lan* 
guages í but a careful inveftigation has convinced 
me, that^ as the Iridian and Arahian tongues are 
feverally defcended from a common párente fo 
thofe of Tartary might be traced to one ancient 
ftcm eflentially differing from the two others, It 
appears, indeed, from a ftory told by Abu'l- 
GHAZi'y that the Viráis and the Mongals could 
not underftand each other ; but no more can the 
Dones and the Englijb^ yet their dialeéts beyond 
a doubt are branches of the fame Gotbick tree. 
The dialed: of the Moguls, in which íbme hülo- 
ries of Taimu^r and his defcendants were ori« 
ginally compofed, is called in India^ where a 
leamed native fet me right when I ufed another 
word, Tura ; not that it is precifely the fame 
with the Turkijb of the OtbmánLus^ but the twa 
idioms diíFer, perhaps, lefs then Swedijb an¿ 
Germany or Spamjb and Portuguefe^ and cer- 
tainly lefe than fVelcb and Irijb : in hope of at- 
certaining this point, I have long fearched in 
▼ain for the original works afcribed to Taimur 
and Ba'ber ; but all the Moguls, with whom I 
have converfed in this country» refemble the 
crow in one of their popular fables, who, having 
long afieded to walk like a pheafant, was unable 
after all to acquire the gracefulneís of that ele« 
gant bird, and in the mean úmc unleamed 
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own natural gút : diey have not leamed the dia¿ 
led of Perjia^ but havc whólly forgotten that of 
their anceftors- A very confíderable part of the 
oíd Tartarian language^ which iü JÍjia would 
probably have been loft, is happily preferved ia 
Europe ; and, if the groundwork of the weftcm 
Turkijby when feparated from the Perjian and 
Arabickj with whích it is embelliíhed» be a 
branch of the loft Ogbúzian tongue, I can aflert 
with conñdence, that it has not the leaft refem- 
blance cither to yírabick or Sanfcrit^ and muft 
have been invented by a race of men wholly 
diftind: from the JÍrabs or Hitidus. This fad 
alone overfets the fyftem of M, Bailly, who 
confíders the Sanfcrit^ oí which he gives in fe- 
veral places a moft erroneous account, as * afine 

• monumenl of bis primeval Scy thians, the precep^ 
4 tors of mankifid and planters of a fublime pbU 

* ^^fi^f^y ^^^^^ '^^ India ;' for he holds it an incon- 
teftable truth, that a latjguage, whicb is deady 
fuppojes a nailon y whicb is dejlroyed; and he 
feems to think fuch reafoning perfeótly deciíive 
of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftro- 
nomical arguments or the fpirit of ancient infti- 
tutions : for my part, I defire no better proof 
than that, which the language of the Bráhmatis 
aíFords, of an immemorial and total diíFerence 
bctween ihe Savages oftbe Mountains^ as the oíd 
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Chinej€ juftly called the Tartars, and the ftu-^ 
dioüs, placid, contempíativc inhabitants of theíb 
Indian^XúiíB. 

II. Th'Q geograpbical vedSoíimgoíM. ^Aitt^ 
may, perbaps, be thought equally fliallow, if ri6¿ 
inconfiftent in foíne degrce with hfelf. * Ak 

• adoration of thé fun and of firé,.fays he, mnff 

• neceflarily have arifen in a cold región : there- 

• fore, it muft have been foreign to Itidia^ Per^ 
*^a, Arabia i thercfbre, it muft have been de- 

• rived from Tártary' Nó man, I believe, ^\io 
has travelled iñ winter through Babár^ or has 
even pafled a cold feafon at Calcutta within the 
tropick, can doubt that the folar wártnth is often 
dedrable by all, and might have been confídered 
as adorable by the ignorant, in thefe climates, or 
that the retum of fpring deferves all thé faluta- 
tions, which it receives from the Perjian and 
Iridian poets; not to rely on certain hiftoricál 
evidence, that Antarah, a celebrated warribur 
and bard, a£tually periíhed with cold on a moun* 
uin of Arabia.- 'Ico meet, howevér, an objec- 
tion, which migKt*n^turalIy be made to the vo- 
luntary iettlement, and amazing populatioia, üf 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the north^ 
he takes refuge in the hypotheíis of M. Büwton^ 

. who imagines, that our whole globe was at firft 
of a white heat, and has been gradually cooling 
Irom the poles to the equator ; fo that the Itf^ 
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perborean countríes had cmce a delightful tem-s 
perature, and Siberia itfelf was evea botter tban 
tbe climate of our températe zoneSy that is, was ia 
too hot a climate, by his ñríl propoñtion, for the 
primary woríhip of the fim. That the tempe^ 
rature of countries has not fuftained a change in 
the lapfe of ages» I will by no means infíft ; but 
we can hardly reafon conclufively from a va- 
riation of temperature to the cukivation und dif-* 
fufíon of ícience : if as many female elephants 
and tigrefles, as we now fínd in Bengal, had 
formerly littered in the Siberian forefts, and if 
their young» as the earth cooled, had fought a 
genial warmth in the cli mates of the fouth> it 
would not foUowy that other favages, who mir 
grated in the fame diredion and on the íame 
account, brought religión and philofophy, lan- 
guage and writing, art and ícience, into the 
fouthern latitudes. 

We are told by Abü"lgha zi', that the pri- 
mitive religión of human creatures, or the puré 
adoration of One Creator, prcvailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extinft before the birth of Oghü'z, who 
reftored it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, the Mangáis and the Tures relapfed 
into grofs idolatry; but that Chengiz was a 
Thcift, and, in a converfation with the Muham^ 
medan Po¿tors, admitted their arguments for 
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thc being and attributes of the Dcity to be un- 
anfwerable, while he contefted the evidcnce of 
thcir Prophet's legation. From dd Grecian 
authoñties we learn, that the Majfagetce wor- 
íhipped the fun ; and the narrative of an em* 
bíkfly firom Jos TIN to the KbJkán, or Enrperor/ 
who then refided in a fine vale hear the fotirce 
of the Irtijb^ mentions the Tartarian ceremony* 
of purifyiñg the Román AmbaiTadors by con- 
duding them between tvrojires: the Tartarí 
of that age are rcprefented as adorers oíihtfout 
demmtiy and believers in an invifible fpirit, to^ 
whom they facrifíced bulls and rams. Modera 
travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fomtf 
Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops of á 
confecrated liquor on the ítatues of their Godsj 
aft^ which an attendant fprinkles a little of what 
remaids thtee times toward the fouth in honouf 
of fire^ toward the weíl and eaft in honour of 
water ánd air, and as often toward the north in 
honout of the earth, which contained the reliqueí 
of theif deceafed anceftors : now all this may 
be very trae, without proving a national affinity 
between the Tartars and Hindus ; for the Arabs 
adored the planets and the powers of nature, the 
Arahi had carved images, and made libations oü 
a black ftone, the Arabs tumed in prayer to 
differeñt quartcrs of thc heavens ; yet we know 
with ^enainty^ that thc Arabs ara a diíUn¿t racé 
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&om the Tariars ; and we might as well Iñíer^ 
that they were the íame people, becaufe úttj 
had each their Nómades^ or wanderersfor paf^ 
ture^ and becaufe the Turcmam, defcríbed by 
Ibnu Arabsh ah and by him called Tátár's^ 
are, J^e tnojl Arahian tríbes, paíloral and war* 
fike». liofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fiímmering on different plains, and rich in herds 
and flocks, horfes and camels ; but this agreement 
in manners proceeds from the íimilar nature of 
their feveral deferts and their fímilar choice of a 
firee rambling life» without evincing a cpm- 
munity of origin, which they could fcarce have 
had without preíerving fome remnant at leaíl of 
a common language. 

Many LamaSy we are aíTured, or Prieíls of 
BuDDHA, have been found fettled in Siberia^ 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Tihet^ whence it is 
more than probable, that the religión of the 
Bauddba^s was imported into fouthern, or Cbi- 
nefe^ Tartary; fmce we know, that roUs of 
Tibetian writing have been brought even from 
the borders of the Cafpian. The complexión 
of BuDDHA himfelf, which, according to the 
HinduSy was between wbite and ruddy, would 
perhaps have convinced M. Bailly, had he 
known the Iridian tradition, that the laft great 
legiflator and God of the Eaft was a Tartar; 
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bot the Cbimfe confidér him as a nativa óf India^ 
the Brábmoñs infift, that he was bora ía a foreft 
near Gaya, aad maay reafons may load os to 
fufped;, that hia religión was canied from tlie 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and northetti 
coufitries, in which it j^evails* On the wKole 
we meet with íew or no traces vbl Scytbia of 
hidiém rites and fuperftkionsx or of that poetical 
mytbology, with which the Sanfcrit poems aro 
decorated; and we may allow the Tartars to 
bave adored the Sun with more reafon than any 
fouthem people, without admitting them to have 
beta the fole original inventors of that univerfal 
folly: we may even doubt the originality of 
their veneration for the/oar dements^ whitH 
¿mns a j^acipdl part of the ritusd iñtrodueed 
by Zbr'atusht, anative ofRai ia Verjia^ bom 
ia the reign of Güshtasp, whofe fon Pas^h'ü- 
TEN is believcd by the Párji^s to have refided 
long in Tartary at a plaee catled Cangidiz, 
wbere a magnifícent paiace is faid to have beea 
built by the father of Cyrüs, and where the 
Perfian prince, who was a zealot in the new 
fiáth, would naturally have diíTeminated its teñets 
among the neighbouring Tartars. 

Of any Philofophy, except natural Ethicks, 
which the rudeft fociety requires and cxperieace 
teaches, we find no more veftiges in jfífiaíick 
Scytbia than ín ancient Jrabi^ j ñor woulé the 
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ñame of a Philofopher and a Scytbian have been 
ever connefted, if Anacharsis had not vifited 
Atbens and Lydia for that inftruftion, whieh 
his birthplace could not have afForded him : but 
Anacharsis was tbe fon of a Grecian woman, 
who had taught him her language, and he foon 
learned to defpife his own. He was unquef- 
tionably a man of a found underftanding and fine 
parts ; and, among the lively fayings, which 
gained him the reputation of a wit even iñ 
Greece^ it is related by Diogenes Laertius, 
that, when an Atbenian reproached him with 
being a Scytbian^ he anfwered : . ' my country 
* is, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou art a 
^ difgrace to thy country/ What his country 
was, in regard to manners and civil duties, we 
may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on his 
return from Atbens^ he attempted to reform it 
by introducingthe wife laws of his friend Solón, 
he was killed on a hunting party with an arrow 
íhot by his own brother, a Scytbian Chieftain, 
Such was the philofophy of M» Bailly's AU 
lanteSj the firft and moíl enlightened of nations ! 
We are aíTured, however, by the learned author 
of the Dabijtatif that the Tartars under Chen- 
Giz and his defcendants were lovers of truth ; 
and would not even preferve their lives by a 
violation ofit: De Guiones afcribesthe fame 
veracity, the piarent of all virtuea, to the Hum ¿ 
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and Strabo, who might only mean to laíh thc 
Greeks by praifing Barbarians, as Horace ex- 
tolled the wandering Scytbians merely to fatirize 
his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the 
nations of Scytbia deferved the praife due tó 
\vifdom, heroick friendfliip, and juftice ; and 
this praife we may readily allow them on his 
authoríty, without fuppofing thetn to have been 
the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, conceming 
whom we know as little as of the Scytbian DeO- 
CALiON, or of Abaris the Hyperborean^ and to 
whofe ftory even He rodo tus gave no credit, I 
lament, for many reafons, that, if ever they exift- 
ed, they have not been preferved : it is certain^ 
that a fyftem of laws, called Táfác, has been 
celebrated in Tartary fince the time of Chengiz, 
who is faid to have republiíhed them in his 
empire, as his inftitutions were afterwards ádopt-* 
ed and enforced by Taimu'r; but they feem 
to have been a common, or traditionary, law, 
and were probably not reduced into writing, 
till Chengiz had conquered a nation, who 
were able to write. 

IIL Had the religious opinions and allegorícal 
fables of the Hindus been aétually borrowed 
from Scytbia^ travellers muft have difcovere4 ia 
that country fome ancient monuments of them, 
fuch as pieces of grotefque fculptureí imagen of 

I 2 
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dio Gods and AvatdrSj anfl inícriptlons on pillar» 
or in cavems, analogous to thoüb, which remaia 
m every part of the weftern peninfula^ or to 
íkofe^ which many of us have íben ia Babor and 
at Bañaras; but (except a few detached idols) the 
ontjr great monumeqts of Tariarian antiquity are 
a Une of ramparts on the weft and eaft of th^ CaJ^ 
pian, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mufelmans 
to Tájüj and Májúj, or Chg and Magog^ that is 
to the ScytbianSj but manifeftiy raifed by a very 
different nation in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the paíTes of Caucafus. The 
Cbinefe wall was built or fíniíhed, on a ílmilar 
conftruékion. and for a ñmilar puipofe, by an 
Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginriing of our era ; and the 
other mounds wcre very probably conftruíled 
by the oíd Perfians^ though, like many works 
of unknown origin, they are given to Sec an- 
de r, not the Macedoman^ but a more ancient 
Hero fuppofed by fome to have been Jemshi'd, 
It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in Tatárijlan^ or weftern Scytbia^ and 
fome remnants of edifices in the lake Saifan; 
that veftiges of a deferted city have been recent- 
ly difcovered by the Rujfmns near the Cafpian 
fea^ and the Mountain of Eagles; and that 
golden ornaments and utenfiJs, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
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vátíoüs klndd> and even ifnplements for mining, 
but made of copper inílead of iron, have been 
^ug up in the country of the Tfbúdés ; Whence 
M. Bailly infer8> with great* reafon, the h¡^ 
ántíquity of thát people : but the hlgh áhtiquity 
of the Tartaria and their eftabliíhment In thát 
countiy near four thoufand years ago, no íhah 
difputes; we are inqüiring into their anciedt 
religión and philofophy, which neither ottiá- 
ineñts of gold, ñor tools of copper, wili provfe 
to have had an affinity with the religious ritéB 
ánd the fciences of India. The golden utenfils 
might poflibly have been fabricated by the Tar- 
tars themfelves j but it is poffible too, that thé^ 
were carried from Rome ot from Cbina^ whencc \ 
Dccafional embaffied \^rere fent to the Kings bf 
Eigbür. Towards thé etid of the teiith centuí^ 
the Cbiñefe Emperor difpatched an ambaíTadól' 
to a Priíiee, namfed Eksl a'ñ^ which, in the Turk^ 
ijb of Con/lañtiríople, lignifies a lion, who refid^ 
near the Golden Móuntaiil in the fame ftatiori, 
perháps, where the Rañums had been feceived 
in the middle of the fixth céíitury ; the Cbinejh 
on his retum home reported the Eigbürts to be 
ft grave people, with faif complexlons, diligent 
worklnen, and ing^niotis áftificers not only in 
gold^ filver, and iron, but rn jafper and fin<í 
ftones ; and the Rotnans had before defcribed 
Otrnt magñiíiqent teceptioa in a rich palácé 
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adorned with Chine/e manufadures : but thefe 
times were comparatively modem ; and, even 
if we íhould admit, that the Eigbürts, who are 
faid to have beeii governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an Idecüt, or fovereign of 
their own race, were in fome very early age 
a literary and poliíhed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns, Tures, Mongals, 
and other favages to the north of Pekín, who 
feem in all ages, befpre Mühammed, t o have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without aéiual infpeéiion of the manufcripts, 
that have been found near the Cafpian, it would 
be impoflible to give a corred: opinión concern- 
ing them ; but one of them, defcribed as written 
on blue filky paper in letters of gold and filver 
not unlike Hebreu, was probably a Tibetian 
compofition of the fame kind with that, which 
lay near the fource of the Irtifj, and of which 
Cassiano i believe, made the firft accurate 
verfion : another, if we may judge from ihe de- 
fcription of it, was probably modem Turkijh ; 
and none of them could have been of great 
antiquity, 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof, that the Tartars were them- 
felves well-inftrufted, much lefs that they in- 
ftrudled the world ; ñor have we any ftronger 
reafon to conclude from their general man- 
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ners and charadler, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and fciences : even of 
poetry, the moft univerfal and-moft natural of 
the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens af- 
cribed to them, except fome horrible warfongs 
expreíTed in Perjian by Ali' of Texdy and 
poífibly invented by him. After the conqueft 
oí Perfia by the Morigals, their princes/ indeed, 
encpuraged learning, and even made aftrono-- 
mical obfervations at Samarkand ; as the Tures 
became poliíhed by mixing with the Perjians 
and Arabs, though tbeir very nature, as one of 
their own writers confeíTes, bad before been Uke 
an incurable dijlemper, and tbeir minds clouded • 
xvitb ignorance : thus alfo the Mwwbeu monarchs 
of Cbina have been patrons of the learned and 
ingenious, and the Emperor Tien-Lono is, if 
he be now living, a fine Cbinefe poet, In all 
thefe inftances the Tartars have refembled the 
RomanSj who, before they had fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, and Fauns 
or Syha?¡s in ícience and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had infifted in con- 
verfation, that the Tuzuc, tranflated by Major 
Davy, was never written by Taimü'r himíelf, 
at leaíl not as Cjesar wrote his commentarieSf 
for one very plain reafon, that no Tartarian king 
of •his age could write at all ; and, in fupport of 
my opinión, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'h, who. 
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thwgb juftíy hoftil^ to the íiivage, hy whom 

hb naüvé cky, DamafcuSy hnd been ruiíied, yet 

j^sraUib hifi tal^Qt3 and the real greatoefs of his 

mind, but adds : ^^ He was whdly Uliterate ; be 

^^neithisr read ñor wrote any thing; and he 

** knev¥ aothing oí Arahick ; though oíPerJian^ 

'^ TMrkiJb, and the Üíb^^w/ dialeíl, he knew aa 

much as was fuflicieat for fais purpofe, and no 

more : he ufed with pleafure to hear hiftorieB 

^^ read to him, and fo frequently heard the fame 

^< faook, that he was able by memory to corred: 

** an inaccurate reader." Thi$ paíTage had 3M> 

e&Q: on the tranílator, whom great and learned 

men in India bad ajfured^ it feem8> that tbe work 

was autbenüci^ by which he meaned compqfed 

hy tbe conqueror bimfelf: but the great in this 

country might have been unlearned, or the learn^ 

ed might not have been great enough to anfwer 

any leading queftion in a manncr that oppofed 

the declared inclination of a Britijh inquirer; 

and, in either cafe, fince no witneífes are named, 

fo general a reference to them will hardly be 

thought concluíive evidence. On my part, I 

will ñame a Mufelman^ whom we all know, and 

who has enough both of greatnefs and of learn^ 

ing to decide the queftion both impartially and 

fatisfadorily : the Nazvwab Mozaffer Jang 

infbrmed me of bis own accord, that no man of 

fenfe in Hindujlán believed the work to have 
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been compofed by Taimu'r^ but that fais éh 
yourke^ fumamed Hindú Sha'h, was knowa 
to have written that book sokd otbers afcribed to 
hb patrón^ after many confídential difcouifes with 
the Emr\ and, perhaps» nearly in the Príace's 
words as well as in his perfon ; a ílory, which 
Ali' oíTezd^ who attended the court of Tai- 
mo r, and has given us a flowery panegyrick in- 
ílead of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by 
confírming the latter part of the Arabian account^ 
and by total filence as to the literary produdions 
of his mafter. It is true, that a very ingenióos 
but indigent nativa, whom Davy fupported, has 
given me a written memorial on the fubjed, ia 
which he mentions Taimu r as the author of 
two works in Turkijb ; but the credit of his in- 
formation is overfet by a ftrange apocryphal 
ftory of a king of Temetiy who invaded, he fays, 
the Emires dominions, and in whofe library the 
manufcript was afterwards found, and tranflatcd 
by order of Alishir, firft minifter of Tai- 
Mü'r's grandfon; and Major Davy himfelf, be- 
forc he departed from Bengala told me, that he 
was greatly perplexed by fínding in a very ac- 
cúrate and oíd copy of the Tuzuc^ which he de- 
figned to republiíh with conñderable additions, 
a particular account, written unquejlionably by 
Taímü'r, of bis own deatb. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to íhake my opinión. 
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tháty the Majir/j and Tártíirs^ before thdlr con- 
queft of India and Per/la^ were wholly unlet- 

tered ; although it may be poffible, that^ even, 

. . . . • 

mthout art or fciehce, they had» like the Huns^ 
both warriours and lawgivers in thdr own 
country fome ceñturies before the buth of 
Christ. 

If leaming was erer ancienttycultivated in the 
legions to the north of India^ the featsof it, I have 
reafon to fuíped:, muft have been Eigbür, Cajb^ 
gbar, Kbatáy Chin, Tancüt, and other countries 
üíCbinefe Tartary^ which lie between the thirty- 
fifth and forty-fifth degrees of northern latitude ; 
but I (hall, in another difcourfe, produce my 
xeafons for fuppofíng, that thoíe yery countries 
were peopled by a race allied to the Hindus, or 
enlightened at leaft by their vicinity to India 
and China ; yet in Tancüt^ which by fome is an- 
nexed to Tibet^ and even among its oíd inha* 
bitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements : they 
were famed, indeed, for the faithful difcharge of 
moral duties, for a pacifíck difpoíition, and for 
that longevity, which is often the reward of 
patient virtues and a calm temper ; but they are 
faid to have been wholly indifferent, in former 
ages, to the elegant arts and even to commerce; 
though Fadlü'llah had been informed, that, 
ncap the clofe of the tbirteentb century, many 
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brancbes of natural philofophy were cultivatcd 
ia Cam^beu, then the metrópolis of Sérica. 

We may readily believe thofe, who aflure us, 
that fome tribes of wandering Tartars had real 
íkill in applying herbs and minerals to the pur-» 
pofes of medicine, and pretended to íkill in ma- 
gick ; but the general charadter of their nation 
feems to have been this : they were profefled hunt- 
ers or fiíhers, dwelling on that accpunt in forefts 
or near great rivers, under huts or nide tents, or 
in waggons drawn by their cattle from ílation to 
ftation ; they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen^ bold combatants, appearing often to 
flee in diforder for the fake of reniewing their 
attack with advantage ; drinking the milk of 
mares, and eating the fleíh of coks ; and thu$ 
in many refpedls refembling the oíd Arabs^ but 
in nothing more than in their love of intoxicat* 
ing liquors, and in nothing lefs thaií in a tafte 
fbr poetry and the improvement of their lan* 
guage. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble 
opinión, beyond controverfy, that the far greater 
part of jifia has been peopled and immemorially 
pofleíTed by three confiderable nations, whom, 
for want of better ñames, we may cali HinduSj 
ArabSj and Tartars ; each of them divided and 
fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, 
and all of them fo diSerent in form and features^ 
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ktigudge, manners and religión, that, if they 
iprang oríginally írom a common root, théy muíl: 
have been feparated for ages : whether more 
than three primitive ñocks can be found, or> in 
other words, whether the Chinefe^ Japanefe^ and 
PerjianSy are entirely diftinót from them, or 
formed by their intermixture, I íhall hereafter, 
if your indulgence to me continué, diligently in- 
i|uire* To what conclufions thefe inquines will 
lead, I cannot yet clearly difcern ; but, if thcy 
lead to truth, we íhall not regret our'joumcy 
through this dark región of ancient Jiiftory , in 
Vrhich, while we proceed ftep by ftep, and follow 
évery glimmering of certain light, that prefents 
itfelf, we muíl beware of thofe falfe rays and 
luminous vapours, which miílead JÍfiatick tra- 
vellers by an appearance of water, but are found 
on a near approach to be deferts of fand. 



THj(SI2TH 

DISCOURSEí 
PEÍLSIJNS, 

DELIVERBD 19 F^RqARY^ 1799^ 
GEHTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight firom the rañ moontains 
and barren deferís of Türán^ over which we tra* 
Telled laft year with no perfed knowledge of our 
eourfe, and requeft you now to accompany me 
on a literary joumey through one of the moflí 
celebrated and moft beautiñil countríes in the 
world ; a country, the hiftory and languages o£ 
which, both ancient and modem, I have long^ 
attentively ftudied, and on which I may without 
arrogance promife you more pofítive informa-^ 
tíon, than I could pofiibly procure on a na«^ 
tion fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tar-^ 
tars: I mean that, which Eurapeans improperly^ 
cali PerJiOf the ñame of a fingle province being 
applied to the whole Empire of Irán, as it is cor« 
ledly dcaominated by the prefent natives^ of it. 
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and by all the leamed MufelmanSj who refíde la 
thefe Britijb territories. To give you an idea 
of its largeft bouadaries, agreeably to my former 
móde of defcribing India^ Arabia, and Tartary, 
between which it lies, let us begin wíth the fource 
of the great AJfyrian ftream, Eupbrates^ (as the 
GreekSy according to their cuftom, were pleafed 
to mifcall the Forát) and thence defcend to its 
mouth in the Green Sea, or Perfian Gulf, in- 
cluding in our Une fome confiderable diftriéiff 
and towns on both fides the river ; then coafting 
Perfia^ properly fo named, and other Iranian 
provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindbu 
or Indus ; whence afcending to the mountains 
of Cajbgbar^ we difcover its fountains and thofe 
of the yaihÜHy down which we are condufted 
to the Cafpian, which formerly perhaps it en- 
tered, though it lofe itfelf now in the fands and 
lakes of Kbwárczm : we next are led from the 
fea of Khozar^ by the banks of the Cur^ or C)»- 
rus^ and along the Caiicafean ridges, to the íhore 
of the EuxinCy and thence, by the feveral Grecian 
íeas, to the point, whence we took our departure, 
at no confiderable diftance froni the Mediterra^ 
nean. We cannot but include the low^er AJia 
within this outline, becaufe it was unqueílionably 
a part of the Perjian^ if not of the oíd AJfyrian, 
Empire; for we knovv, that it was under the 
dominión of Caí KiiospAu j and Diodorus, we 
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find, aflerts, that the kingdom of Troas was de- 
pendent oa Affjítia, fince Priam iinplored aod 
obtained fuccours from his Emperor Teutames^ 
whofe ñame approaches nearer to T^hmü'ras, 
than to that of any other AJfyrian monardbu 
Thus may we look on Irán as the nobleft IJland^ 
(for fo the Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at leaft as the nobleft peninfüla^ on 
this habitable globe; and if M. Bailly had 
fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, he might 
have fupported his opinión with far ftronger 
arguments than any, that he has adduced in 
favour of New Zembla : if the account, indeed^ 
of the Atlantes be not purely an Egypüan^ or aa 
JJtopiany fable, I íhould be more inclined to 
place them in Irán than in any región^ with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo diftinguiíhed an Empire íhould be yet fo 
imperfedÜy known ; but very fatisfa£tory reafons 
may be aíligned for our ignorance of it: the 
principal of them are the fuperñcial knowledge 
of the Greeks and Jews^ and the lofs of Perfian 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had no ac- 
quaintance with Perjiaj and that aü their ac- 
counts of it are zvbolly fabulous» is a paradox too 
extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but their 
conne^ion with it in war or peace hadj indeed^ 
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been generatly confined to bordering kingdoim 
under feudatx)iy prínces; and the fírft Perjian 
Emperor, whofe life and charader they fccm to 
have known with tolerable aceuracy, was the 
great Cyrüs, whom I cali, without fcar of con- 
tradidion, Caikhosrau ; for I íball then only 
doubt that the Kho&rau of Firdausi' was the 
Cyrus of the firft Greek hiftorian> and the Hero 
ef the oldeíl polltical and moral romance, when 
I doubt that Louis Quatorxe and Lewis tbi 
Fourteentb were one and the fame Frencb King: 
it id utterly incredible, that two different princes 
^Perjia íhouldeach have been born in a foreign 
and hoftile territorjr ; íhould each have been 
éoomed to death in bis infancy by bis maternal 
grandfather in confequence of portentous dreams, 
real or invented ; íhould each have been faved 
by the remorfe of bis deftined murderer, and 
fliould each, after a fimilar education among 
herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, have found 
means to reviíit bis paternal kingdom, and 
having delivered it, after a long and triumphant 
war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, íhould 
have reftored it to the fummit of power and 
magnificence. Whether fo romantick a ílory, 
which is the fubjeíí: of an Epick Poem, as ma- 
jeftick and entire as the Iliad^ be hiítorically 
true, we may feeí perhaps an inclination to 
doubt; but it cannot with reafon be denied. 
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that the outline of ic related to a fmgle Hero, 
whom the AJiaticks, converñng with the father 
of European hUlory, defcríbed according to their 
popular traditions by his true ñame, which the 
Greek alphabet could not exprefs : ñor will a di£- 
ference of ñames affeO; the queílion ; fínce the 
Greeks had little regard for truth, which they 
facrijiced willingly to the Graces of their lah- 
guage, and the nicety of their ears ; and, if they 
could render foreign words melodious, they were 
never folicitous to make them exad ; henee they 
probablyformedCAMBYSEsfromCA'MBAKHSH, 
or Granting dejires^ a title rather than a ñame, 
and Xerxes frpm Shi'rü'yi, a Piince and war- 
riour in the Sbábnámab, or from Shi'rsha'h» 
which might alfo have been a title ; for the AJiü" 
ück Prínces have conílantly aüTumed new titles 
or epithets at difíerent periods of their Uves» or 
on different occaíions; a cuílom, which we have 
feen prevalent in our own times both in Irán and 
Híndu/lán^ and which has been a fource of great 
confufion even in the fcriptural accounts of Ba^ 
bylonian occurrences: both Greeks and jfews 
have in hQ, accommodated Perjian ñames to. 
their own articulation ; and both feem to have 
difregarded the native literature of Irariy without 
which they could at moft attain a general and 
impierfe¿t knowledge of the country. As to the 
Perfians themfelves, who were contemporary 

VOL. I. k 
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Vi^hh thé JéWs afid Oréek^, ttiey ittüft haré bééii 
dtfquairtted with thé hiftory óf thelr owA tiffte*, 
áñd With the tráditíorial áccóünts of paft ages $ 
but fof 2t rcáfbrt, which will ptéfetitly ápfieán 
thcy chófc tó cóiifidér CaVi/mérs aft the ftmñ- 
dcí óf thc cmpire ; artd, ift the numef ottá diftf átí* 
tídtti, yiMái follo^cd the óvérthtow oí Da'rA; 
efpecíálly ift the greaf tetolution ón the defeat 
¿f YEíDltdiRií, then- óivil híftoties wefe loft, M 
thófe óf India have unhappily beefi, froiil tfatf 
folfckude óf the prieñs, the oiily depofitínríes óf 
th^f leárningy to pf eferve their boóks óf law átid 
religión at the e^tpenfe of til óther» : heúce it 
hás háppeúed, that nothlng femaiftá of gemiine 
PerJiM hiftoíy befofe the áytiáfty óf Sa'sA'K, 
except a few ruftíck traditíoiiá and fabíés, t^híeh 
furniíhed materials for the Sbdhnámab, and whieh 
are ftill fuppófed tó exiít ín the Páblavi lart- 
guage. The attnals of the Pif/jdádl, or Affytian^ 
race muft be ¿drtfidered aá dark and fábülons ; 
and thofe óf the Cayáni family , or the Medes and 
Perfians^ as hetoick and poetícal ; though the 
Itmar eclipfeá, faid to be ftientioned by Ptolémt, 
fix the time of Güshtasí^, the prince, by ivhóm 
Zera'íüsht wíi^ ptoteded: of the Pdrtbidu 
kíngs defcended frotti AitSHAC ór Ahsaces, v^é 
know little mofe than the name^ ; but fhé Sá- 
fanos had fo long an intercourfe with the Em- 
pcrots of Rome and Byxdntiimj that the períód 
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cf their dominión may be called ah hiftorical 
age. In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the AJfyrian empire, we are deluded, as in a 
thoufand inftances> hj ñames arbitrarily impoíed: 
it had been fettled by chronologcrs^ that the firft 
Aonárchy eftabüíhed in Perjia was the AJfyrian\ 
and Néwtom^ fínding fome of opintcm, that \t 
rofe in the íiríl centuty after the Flood^ but un-' 
able by his own calculations ta exteñd it farthei^ 
back than feveti bundred and fánety years b^ré 
Christ, reje¿ted part of the oíd fyftem atfd 
ádopted the reft of it ; concluding^ that the Jjj^ 
rian Monarchs began to reign about two.hundreé 
years after Solomo n^ and that, in all preceding 
ages, (he govemment of Irán had been divided 
hito fereral petty (lates and principalities. Of 
this opinión I confefs myfelf to haTe httn ; whén^ 
diftegarding the wild chronology bf the MufeU 
mÁns and Gabrs^ I had allowed the ntmoft natural 
duration to the reigns of eleven Pifbdádi kings^ 
Without bdng able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newton's computatiofu It feemed, 
indeed, unaccountably ftrattige, that^ althotiglt 
Abraham had fouñd a regular mónarchy in 
Egyfty although the kingdom of Temen had juft 
preteilfíons to very high antiquity, idthóugh thé 
Cbinefej in the twelfth century befóte our era» 
had made approadies at leafi to the prefent form 
tá thór extenfite dominión, and although we 

K 2 
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can hardly fuppofe the ñríl Indian monarchs ta 
have reigiied leis than three thoufand years ago, 
yet Perjiuj the moft delightful, the moft com- 
pa£t, the moft deíirable country of them sdl^ 
ihould have remained for fo many ages unfettled 
and difunited. A fortúnate difcovery, for which 
I was firft indebted to Mtr Mühammed Hu- 
saín, ene of the moft intelligent Mufeltnans in, 
India^ has at once diílipated the cloud, and caft 
1 gleam of light on the primeval hiftory of Irán 
and of the human race, of which I had long de- 
ípaired, and which could hardly have dawned 
from any other quarter. 

The rare and interefting txwSt on twelve dif^ 
jferent religions^ entitled the Dabijlan, and com- 
pofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cajbmiry named Mohsan, but diftinguiflied by 
the aíTumed furname of Fa'ni', or Perijbable, 
begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on 
the religión of Hü'shang, which was long an- 
terior to that of ZerA'TUSHT, but had continued 
to be fecretly profeíTed by many learned Perfians 
even to the author's time ; and feveral of the 
moft eminent of them, diflenting in many pointa 
from the Gabrs, and perfecuted by the ruling 
powers of their country, had retired to India; 
where they compiled a number of books, now 
extremely fcarce, which Mohsan had perüfed» 
and with the writers x)f which, or with many of 
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them, he had contra¿ted an intímate friendlhip: 
firom them he leamed, that a powerful monarch^ 
had been eílabliíhed for ages in Irán before the 
acceílion of Cayu'mers, that it was called the 
Mabáhádian dynafty, for a reafon which will 
íbon be mentioned, and that many princes, of 
whom feren or eight only are named in the Dtf- 
bi/táfij and among them Mahbül, or MahÁ^ 
Beli, had ndfed their empire to the zemth of 
human glory. If we can rely on this evidenc^, 
which te me appears unexceptionable, the Ira^ 
man monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world ; but it will remsdn dubious, to which of 
the three ftocks, Hindu^ Arabian, or Tartdr, the 
firft Kings of Irán belonged, or whether they 
íprang from 2ifourtb race diílind from any 4*f 
the others ; and theíe are queftions, which wc 
íhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer precifely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the lofh- 
guages and letters^ religión und pbiio/opbyi ütSá^ 
incidentaHy into the arts and fcíeneés^ of ihé ví- 
cient Perfians. 

L In the new and important remarks, which 
I am going to offer, on the ancient languages ancl 
cbara£lers of Irán^ I am fienfible, that you muft 
gíve me credit for many aíTertions, which on this 
occafíon it is impoílible to prove ; for I íhould 
i!l deferve your indiilgent attention, if I were to 
abufe it by repeatíng a dry lift of detached Wcrfl^ 
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aa4 pr^feoting you with a vocabulary inftead af 
ft dUTeitation ; but, fínce I have no fyileai to 
maintainy and have not fuffered imagination to 
«delude iqy judgement ; fmce I have habituated 
ttyfelf to form opinioa» of men and things from 
gvi^^H^fy which Í9 the onlv foUd bafis of civil^ 
43 experiment \% of natural^ knowledge ; and 
jtiu:^ J h^ve maturely confidered the queítiona 
/whlch I meaQ to difcufs ; you wiU not, I am 
p^rfuaded, fufpe¿l my teftimony, or think that 
I gP tQ9 f^i when I aflure you, that I will aíTert 
oothing poíitively, which I am not able fati^ 
&&QrUy to demonftrate. When Muhammep 
«a$ borq^and AKu'stfi eavan, whom he calla 
rtí ytifi Khgj fat on the thronc of Perjia^ two 
languages appcar to have been generally pre- 
val^nt in the great empíre of Irán ; that of the 
CwrU thence named Dert, which was only a 
refíned and elegant diale¿l of the Párs)^ ío called 
^om the province, of which Sbirdz Í8 now the 
capital» and that of the learned, in which moíl 
books were compofed, and which had the ñame 
of PabUtvt^ either from the beroes, who fpoke it 
in former times, pr from Pablu^ a trad of land, 
which included, we are told, fome coníiderable 
cities of Jrák : the ruder dialeíls of both were, 
and, I believe, ftill are, fpokea by the ruílicks in 
fcverd provinces ; and in many of them, as 
Herát^ Zábul, Sifián and others, dUlin<3: idioms 
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i<> th» pH^ft» a^d philQfopbei9,i:4lf 9d tbf Umgmgt 
^ tbfi Z^ndf be cnuí^ 4 bdí^k: od religiow muí 
morü dttOe^» whicb tbí^y hei4 &cred, and which 
Ih)» tbftt ^me, bad beeo ivTittea in U ; whU^ 
ib« Fdvend^ qt comment cm thitt wovk, was 
fompoTed io Pabláv^^ m a «ore popular idiom ; 
dut a learned ÍQiloweir of Z^itA tvsvt» x^aatd 
BAif MAtff wbo iately dii^ at CdcuUa. wh«it 
Iw had Ihad witb me aa a Ffrfim raader about 
ibn» jcv%^ aflured me» tbat tbis Ictkrs of k» 
prQpbet'$ bf)ok werc propcrly calkd 4?^f2¿ aod 
tb^ laf^uag€9 Avejla^ ga th^ words of tbe fVi&ii^ 
are Sanfmt, aad tbe charadtai^ Ndgari i or js 
tbe cdd Saga'^ anf poema of IfoUmd wai» cxr 
pi^íTed m Rurack lecters: let us bowever, Üi 
compliance witb cuilom» give tbe same of Ztñd 
to the facred language of Perfia^ uotil we cao 
fiod, as Wie fluiU vexy foon» a fitter appeUsttiofi 
for it The Z^ik/ and the oíd Públavi aré abnoft 
exiui¿l in /r^n ; for among fxK or &yaa thoiUand 
GabrSy who refide chiefly at Tezdp and in 
Cirman, thera are yery £ev, who cao read Pab-' 
hwiy and ícarce any, who eiren boaft of kaowiisg 
die Z£nd; whik the Párú. whicb remaios 
almóft puré in th^ SbÁbndmahy has now become 
iiyxheia|€prÍDÍ?cture of iiiim}ifrlcia^rtffr¿r¿ woidá. 
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and many imperceptible changes, a new language 
exquifitely poliíhed by a feries of fine writers in 
profe and verfe, and analogous to the diíFerent 
idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fub» 
veríion of the Román empire : but with modem 
Perjian we have no concern in our prefent in* 
quiry, which Ixonfíne to the ages, that preceded 
the Mobammedan cpnqueft. Having twice read 
the works of Firpausi' with great attention, 
'lince I applied myfelf to the ftudy of oíd Indian 
literature, I can aífure you with confídence, that 
.hundreds of Pársi nouns are puré Sanfcrit, with 
no other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous bbájba^s, or vernacular diale¿):s> 
of India ; that very many Perjian imperatives 
are the roots of Sanfcrit verbs , and that even 
the moods and tenfes of th# Perjian verb fub- 
ílantive, which is the model of all the reft, are 
deducible from the Sanjcrit by an eafy and clcar 
analogy : we may henee conclude, that the Pársi 
was derived, like the various Indian diale£fcs, 
from the language of the Bráhmans^ and I muft 
add> that in the puré Perjian I find no trace of 
any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded 
from the known intercourfe between the JVr- 
Jians and Arabs^ efpecially in the time of Bah- 
ba'm, who was educated in Arabia^ and whofe 
Arabick verfes are ftill extant, together with his 
heroick Une in Deri^ which many fuppofe to be 
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Ae firft attempt at Perjian veríification in Ara^ 
kan metre: but, without having recourfe to 
ctker argumenta, the compofition of words^ m 
which the genius of the PerJiaA deiights, and 
which that of the Arabick abhors, is a decifíye 
proof, thát the Par si fprang from an /;/¿//Vi;i, and 
not from an jírabiaity ílock. Confidering lan« 
guages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and 
haTing ftrong reafons to doubt the exiftence of 
genuine books in Zend or Pablaví (efpecially 
fince the well-informed author of the Dabrjlan, 
affirms the work of 2era'tusht to have been 
loft, and its place fupplied by a recent comr^ 
pilation) I had no inducement, though I had aa 

■ 

oppertunity» to leam what remains of thofe áa^ 
dent languages ; but I often converfed on them 
with my fríend Bahman, and both of ua were 
conviñced after full coñfideration, that the Zend 
hore a ftrong refemblance to Sanfcritj and the 
Pablavi to Arabick. He had at my requeft 
tranflated into Pablavi the fine infcription, ex* 
hibited in the Gulijian^ on the diadem of Cy* 
RUS ; and I had the patience to read the lift of 
words from the Pázend in the appendix to the 
Farbangi yebangirt : this examination gave me 
perfed conviíiion, that the Pablavi was a dialed 
of the Cbaldaick ; and of this curious fad I will 
exhibit a íhort proof. By the nature of the 
Cbaldean tongue moft words ended in the firft 
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lov^ yó^^V ^'Jbemi^^ heav^nj an4 |:li4í vtry 
moixl,m3ikeF44 i>^ ^ tiogle letter. we fiad in tho 
Ba%end^ tpgtther with /o^/^'^» PÍgbt, m^á, wat^» 
flfÍR¿, ñte^müif03 rain» apd a qx])^dtude of otber^^ 

f^JÍrábiek .or Hebrm í^ííh a Cbaldean tpr-. 
minatJQQ :^ fp zamar^ by fi jbeautiful fnetaph^r 
firom pru^ng trgeSy m^a»s i» fíebrejv tp «mpofe 
henfe9^9Xia theijce, by an eafy tranfitioa, toj/íf^f 
ihem ; añd i» Pabiavi w^ fee the verb r^jw^ 
rúnííen^ to fmgf witb its forqis zamrúnani, I 
^/fig^, and ^amrüni4^ h^fang \ the verbal teripi^ 
natiDas of the Perjian b?íng added to riie C¿^¿- 
<iú;¿ roQt. Nqw ¿1 thpfe word$ are integral part* 
ai the language, Q9t adventitLpvs to ijt lU^ th9 . 
jk'obick nwiií and verbal^ pngraft?4 on modem 

Perjian % aod tbÍ8 diftindion convinc^s me, that 
th^ dialeél of the Gabrs, which they pr^tend to 
be that of Zriia'tpsht, and of which3AHMAw 
gaye me a variety of writt^n fpecim^ns, is a late 
invention of thelr priefts, or (ubftqugnt at leaft 
10 the Mufebnan invafion ; for, although it may 
be poflible, that a few of their facred books were 
preferved, as he ufed to aflert, in flieets of lead 
or copper at the bottom of wells near Tezdy yet 
as the conquerors had not only a fpiritual, but a 
political, intereft in perfecuting a warlike, robuft, 
and indignant race of irreconcilable conquered 
fubjeds, a long time muft have elapfed, beforc 
tlie hidden ícriptureá could have beea iafcly 
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l)n>ught to ligH^ 9n4 f«^i ^bft could perftflB]^ 
uad?r(Und thcQ^i muíl ch«a lure fsmalneci ; but^ 
as th«7 coatinvcd tp profeid luaong; thetefdv^t» 
tb^ r«Ugíon of cb«lr fore&therB, it became €s-» 
podíeqt for %hf Mvb^íb to fuf^ly the loft or mu^ 
tUat^ wofks pf (Mr kgiflato: by xiew oompo^ 
Ütkm», piurtiy j&pQjL thMT impcr&d recoUa£Üa»^ 
luid p^f froQ íuch moral and religioos ía^eh^ 
]e4gp9 4^ th^y gl(9aaed» moft ppofaably, a»(M^ 
th« Cfyryiiimf^ with whoin they had an into^ 
(^^íirí^, Pii( rule we may £driy eaid>lUh ia del 
ci4ipg thi9 queftion, urbethar tb# books c^ tlié 
m^em (?tf ^# were iisiterior to die kivalicm H)f 
tb« Arahf: whea an Arabiek ncuQ ooeun íü 
4ieBpi changad only by the fpirit of the Cbaldesk 
idíom^ as ri/^tó, for wird^ a rofe, líafrii» fet 
dbabúby gold, or demoHj for zenütn^ time^ we may 
alipw it to have been ancieot Pablavi; but, 
wheo we meet with verbal nouiis or infiaiti^Fes» 
eTtdently formed by the ruiM of Araiian gram^ 
maff we may be fure, that the phr^es, in whidt 
they Qccur, are compwatively modem $ and noc 
a tingle paflage» which Bahman produced frona 
the books of hia religión^ would ablde thls 

teft. 

We come now to the language of the Zefid\ 
and here I muft impart a difcovery, whidí I 
ktely made, ai^d firopí which w^ may draw the 
moft ÍQtadB&g coQÍÍequences. M Anqobtil, 
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who had the merit of undertaking a voyagc to 
India^ in his efarlieft youth, with no other view 
than to recovcr the writings of Zera'tusht, 
and who wóuld have acqiiired a brilliant re- 
putfition in France, if he had not íuUied it by 
hia immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, 
wbich alienated the gO(C>d Wilt even of his own 
cpuQtrymeny has ^xhibited in hi6 work, entitlcd 
Zendihe/i^ two' vocabularies in Zend and Pab- 
layi, which he had found in an approved col- 
le&ion of Rawayát^ or Traditional Pieces^ in 
modern P^rfian : of his Pablavi no more needs 
\>t ^id, thao that it ilrongly cdnfírms my opi« 
nion conceming the Cbaldaick orígin of that 
language ; but, ivhen I perufed the Zend glof- 
fary, I was inexpreflibly furprized to find, that 
fix or fe ven words in ten were puré Sanfcrífj 
and even fome of their inflexions formed by the 
rules of the Vyácaran ; as yujlomácam^ the ge- 
nitive plural oí yujbmad. Now M. Anqüetil 
moíl certainly, and the Perfian compiler moft 
probably, had no knowledge of Sanfcrit; and 
could not, therefore, have invented a lift of 
Sanfcrit words: it is, therefore, an authcntick 
lift of Zend words, which had been preferved in 
books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the 
language of the Zend was at leaft a dialedl of 
the Sanfcrit^ approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Pracrito or other popular idioms, which 
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we know to have been fpoken in India: twQ. 
thoufaad years ago. From all thefe fd^% it if 
a neceíTary confequence, that the oldeft difcorer-» 
able languages of Perjia were Cbaldaick and 
Sanfcriti and that» when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the Pablaví and Zend were de- 
duced from them rerpe¿Uvel7> and the^P^ysí 
either from the Zend, or immediately from tho 
diale¿l oC the Brábmafis ; but all had perhaps a 
mixture of Tartarian ; for the beíl lexícographers 
aíTerty that numberlefs wordsin ancient Ferjian 
are taken from the language o£ the Citnmerians^ 
or the Tartars of Kipcbák ; fo that the tbree fa-» 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former difcourfes, had left viíible traces of them^ 
felves in Iran^ long before the Tartars and Arabs 
had ruflied from their deferts, ^nd retumed ta 
that very country, from which in all probability 
they originally proceeded, and wlüch the Hindus 
had abandoned in an earlier age, with politive 
commands from their legiflators. to revifit it no 
more. I clofe this head with óbferving, that no 
fuppofítion of a mere political or commercial in* 
tercourfe between the different nations will ac-» 
count for the Sanjcrit and Cbaldaick words^ 
which we find in the oíd Perjian tongues ; be- 
caufe they are, in the firft place, too numeroua 
to have been introduced by fuch means, and^ 
f^ondly, are not the ñames of e^otick anímala» 
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Mffimóditie&> of álts^ but thofe 6f ittatéríal elé-» 
Aietttt^ pam 6f the body, iiátarál objeds and 

« 

rélatlOil85 áSe¿tidús 6f the mifid, and oúiet ideaít 
éoiñiúdil to thé t^húle raed óf man. 

If a úátión of tíindus^ it may be urged, ever 
pófTeiTed and gdtétned the countrf of Irhi, vtt 
jhbttlá fiad ob the very ancient rtiins of the 
Miúple ór palace, nów dalled the tbrone ofJtM* 
^Hi^D^ fome infürlptionü in DépanAgarl^ or af 
káft in the charadera en the ftoneá at Elepbanta, 
where the fculptute is unquefticnably Indiatí, ot 
lA thofe On the Staff' óf Fi'rü* Sha'h, whkh 
eitift in the heatt of Itidia i and fuch inferiptionst 
Ufe pfóbably íhótild háve found, if that eálñté 
hád 6ot been ere¿%ed afteif the migratióñ of th¿ 
Brdbmans from Irán^ and the viok-nt fchifm irt 
fhe Perfian religión, of tvhich we íhall pf efently 
fpeak ; for, ahhough the popular ñame of the 
building at IJiakbr^ or Perfepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was raifed in the time of Jém^hí'd, 
yet fuch a faft might eafily have been pteferVed 
by tradition^ and we íhall fóon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the 
reign of the Hitidu monar^hs : the cyprejfes in-»- 
deed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
proceífion, might induce a reader of the Shdh^ 
námab to believe, that the fculptures related tó 
the new faith intfoduced by Zera'tüsht j but, 
as a cypreTs is a beautiful ornamenta tind as 
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xhkTty of the figuréis áppcíat iricónfiftent with 
the refontied ádotatiün of firé, we íttnft have • 
recourfe fo ftíoñger pfoofs, that the Takbli 
JrMshi'o was erefted after CAYtí'MÉRS, The 
büilding has lately been viíited, and the cha* 
i^ders on it examiüed, by Mr. FiiAíccitLiN; 
frotíi whom wc leam, that Níeéüh* had de- 
Hneáted them with gfeat accnracy í but wíthoui 
fuch tcftimóny I íhoüld have fufpedled the cor- 
rcftnefs of the delineátion j bedaufe the Ddtüjb 
ttavellef has cxhíbited two infcriptions in mo- ^ 
detn Perfian^ aftd otie of them from the famtí 
place, whlch cannot have been exaftly tiíaü*' 
ícribed: they afe very eleganf t^erfes ,of Ni-* 
za'mi' and Sadi' ún tbe injtahility of bumarl 
greútnefsf but fo ill cngraved or fo ill copied» 
that, if I had not hád them nearly by heart, í 
íhould not have been able to read them; and 
M. Rousseau óf tsfabáfij who trartflated them 
with íhámefiíl inaccuracy, muft have been de- 
ceived by the badnefs of the copy j ot he nevef 
woutd háve created a new king WakAm, by 
fbílning dne word of Jem and the particle pitS' 
fiied to it. Aífuming, however, that tve may 
ttaíon afir cónelufively on the charaáers publiflied 
by NiÉBUHR, M we might on the monuments 
(hemfeives, wefe they now before us, we may 
b^ntcrith obfetving, as Chardin had obfefved 
on the véry fpot, that they beáf tío refetnblafteo 
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whatcvcr to the letters ufed by thc Gabrs m 
their copies of the Vendidad: this I once urged, 
in an amicable debate with Bahman^ as a proof, 
that the Zend letters were a modern invention ; 
but he feemed to hear me without furprize, and 
infifted, tKat the letters, to which I alluded, and 
which he had often feen, were monumental 
chara£ters never ufed in books, and intended 
either to conceal fome religious myíleries from 
the vulgar, or to difplay the art of the fculptor, 
like the embelliíhed Cúfick and Nágari on fe- 
veral Arahian and India monuments. He won- 
dered, that any man could feríouíly doubt the 
antiquity of the Pabluvi letters ; and in truth 
the infcription behind the horfe of Rujlatn, 
which NiEBüHR has alfo given us, is apparently 
Pahiavij and might with fome pains be decy- 
phered : that charafter was extremely rude, and 
feems to have been written, like the Román and 
the Arabickj in a variety of hands j for I re- 
member to have examined a rare colledtion of 
oíd Verfian coins in the Mufeum of the great 
Anatomift, William Hünter, and, though I 
believed the legends to be Pahlavi, and had no 
doubt, that they were coins of Partbian kings, 
yet I could not read the infcriptions without 
wafting more time, than I had then at command, 
in comparing the letters and afcertaining the 
proportions, in which they feverally occurred. 
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The grofs Patíavi was improved by Zera'^ 
TÜ8HT or his diíciples into an degant and per- 
fpicuous chara&er, in which the Zendávejia wa§ 
copiedj and both were written from the right 
liand to the left Uke other Cbaldaick alphabets ; 
fbr they aré manifcftiy both of Cbaldean origin; 
but che Zend has the íingular advtntage of ex- 
preffing^ all the long and íhort vowels, by diH 
tm£t marks, in the body of each word, and aü 
the words are díftinguiihed by full points be- 
tween them ; fo that, if modem Perfian Wert 
unmixed with Arabickj it might be ^«mtten iá 
2^end with the greateft convenience, as any ene 
inay percdvc by copying in that chaiía¿ler a few 
pages of the Sbábnámab. As to the unknówü 
inlcripdons in the palace of Jemshi'd, it may 
reafonably be doubted, whether tbey contaia á 
fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopta s 
in fivf of them the letters, which are fepara<ted 
by points» may be reduced to forty, at leaft I 
can diflinguifli no more eflentially diSerent; and 
tliey all feem to be regular yariations and com- 
poBtiéte of a ftnlgta Ib. «d an angdar 6g«re 
like the head of a jayelin, or a leaf (to ufe the 
lafiguage of botanifts) bearted and Lmced. Many 
í3l£ ihc Runick letters appearto have beén formed 
rf fímilar^^lefineiltSi'áñd it has been obfervedi 
tíuft the itrfiting at rtUtJepólis besM á ftrong ré- 
femblaftceto diat, 'Wliidí thé Irtftt eall Ügl^: 

▼OL. I. L 
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the word Agam in Sanfcrít means myJleriottS 
hiowledge; but I daré not affijrm, that the two 
words had a common origin, aod only mean to 
fuggeíl, that, if the chara¿);ers in queílion be 
really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotaU or a mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the priefts only had the key. They 
inight,! imagine, be decypbered, if the language 
were certainly known ; but, in all the other in- 
fcriptions of the fame fort, the charadters are too 
complex^ and the variations of them too nu* 
merous, to admit an opinión, that they could be 
fymbols of articúlate founds ; for even the Nd^ 
gari iyftem» ^rhich has more diílindl letters than 
any known alphabet, copfííls only of forty-nine 
íimple charadkers, two of which are mere fub- 
ílitutions, and four of little ufe in Sanfcrit or in 
any other language j while the more complicated 
figures, exhibited by Ni£Buhr, muft be as nu- 
meroijs at leaft a^ the Cbinefe keys, which are 
the figns of ideas only, and fome of which re-r 
femble the oíd Perjian letters at IJlakbr: the 
Danijb traveller wa$ convinced . froni his own 

■ 

obfervation, that ^ey were writtcn from the 
left hand, like loU the charaders ufed by Hindú 
nations; b,ipít-^I ^pjuft.leave.j.thisí dark,^ubjedt, 
whiql^ Ji. .cannot iHumifjf^jg, with a -rjCmark for- 
merly 9iadg by oiyfíf^f^ tlj^the fquare Cbaldaick 
l^ttcr?, a few of wUicJi^fíjqrfound on the Perfiipi 
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hiins, a{)pear to have been originally the íame 
^ith thc Dévanágm^ before the íatter were en^ 
tlofe4, a^ we now fee them^ in angular fiames. 

11. Thé prímev^d religioa of Irán^ if wc rely 
on the authoríties adduced by Mohsani.Fa ni'» 
Was that^ which Newton calis the oldeft (and 
it may juftly be ealled the nobleft) of all reli* 
gions } ^* a fírm belief^ that One Supreme 6od 
^^ made the world by h|$ powet^ and continu^Uy 
*^ góverned it by bis providencej^a pioua^&ai^ 
^^ love, and adoration of Him ; a,^u^¿i;i^e!rencf 
^ fbr jpareiits and aged pérfoiii iMfi^W^^. affin^r 
'^ tion fbr the whole hiímañ fp^dj^^fuípM), a ccmi? 
^' paffionate teadetads^ ey^n for the bfut^; cre«¿ 
** tion/' A fyfteirt cí devotlotí fo pUre ^d fv^ 
lime could hardly.among mortalscbe oíf ^ng 
diü-átion; aíid waleatn frotn tht. Da¿ijt,aíi^jülx^ 
the popular worfliip of the Iránians uñdet Hu'- 

6HANG was purely Sabían \ a Word, of which I 

< . ^' 

tanüdt cíffer any cdrtain etymology^ but which 

has been deduced hf grammarians firom Sabá'^ A 

6o/?, and^ párticnlarly the bojt of beavett, or ttií 

celeftial iaditSj in the adoration of which thft 

Sabían ritual is beliéved to haye'coníifted : theré 

is a defcrí^tion, ih the leamed woirk jüft itien-^ 

tioned, of the feveral Perjian temples dedicated 

to tbie Sun and Planets^ of the images adored in 

them^ and of the magnifícent proceflions to them , 

Dn prefcribed feftitals, one of which is probably 

L 2 
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repreíented by fculpture in the ruined dty cf 
jfB^Ms^Hí-D ; but the planetary worfliip in Ferjia 
feems only a part of a far inore complicated re* 
Cgion, wfakh we now find in theíe Iridian pro- 
«vinces ; for Mohsak aflunes ms, that, in the opU 
tiión of Áe beft infoñned Ferjiam, who profefled 
the faidí of Ho^sHANG, diflinguiíhed from «hat 
of Zera'tdsht, the firft monarch of Irán and 
of the whole earth was Maha ba'd, a word ap- 
paretttljr San/tritj who divided the people into 
fbur oráért^^lhe teligieus^ the military, the cam^ 
meniéili áúé Úie ferviie^^ to which he affigned 
HÉtties' ihR^iMfeLcmaibly the lame in their origin 
aáña tttéTe'now appli^ to the four primary clafles 
c^the Hindus. Tfaey added, that He receired 
tfbm the creator,' and promulgated among men, 
afacred book in a beavetüy language^ to which 
the Mufelman author gives the Arabick title of 
di/atir, or regulations, but the original ñame of 
which he has not mentioned; and that/ourteen 
Maha'ba'ds had appeared or would appear in 
human íhapes for the government of this world : 
now when we know, that the Hindus believe in 
fourteen Mbnü's, or celeftial perfonages with 
fimilar funftions, the Jirji of whom left a book 
of regulatiottSj or divine ordinances^ which they 
hold equal to the Véda^ and the language of 
which they beli-eve to be that of the Gods, we 
can hardly doubt, thíit the íirft corruptioil.of the 
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inireft añd oldeft religión ^^s the fyftem of Lp* 
dian Theology, invented hj the Brábmans and 
prevalént in thefe territories, where the book of 
Maha'bad or Mfi>Fu i$ at thie bour the iUnd-^ 
ard of all religious and imíra^ diuties. The ao« 
ceffion of GayuMer» xa the throne o£ Per^a^ 
in the eighth or ninth oentury before Chrjstj 
(eeoffi to have been accompanied by a confider*^ 
ablé revolution both in govemment and religión ; 
he was moíl probably of a difierent race fronx 
the Mabáhádians^ who preceded hám» and beganr 
perhaps the new fyftem of nation^ faith» which 
Hu'sHANG» whofe ñame it bears» completed; 
but the reformation waa partial ; for^ while th^ 
réjeded the complex polytheifm of th^ pren 
deceflbrs, they r^ained the kws of Mahabadí 
with a ñiperíUtious veneration for thé' fun, the 
planets, and fíre ; thus refembling the Hindw 
íeds, called S auras and Ságnica's, the Xecond 
of which is very numerous at Bailares ^ where 
many agnibótra^s are continualiy blazing, and 
where the Ságnica's, when they enter on their 
íacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the 
hard wood Semi, a fíre which they keep lightedl 
through their lives for tlieir nuptial oeremony» 
the performance of folemn facriíices, the obfe- 
quies of departed anceílors, and their own funeral 
pile. This remarkable rite was continued by 
Zera'tuwt ¿ who reformed the oíd religión by. 
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die addition of genii, or angels, prefiding ovef 
months and days, of new ceremonies in the ve-? 
líerátion íhowa to fire, of a ncw work, whích he 
pretended to have received írom heaven» and, 
abo ve all, by eílablilhing the aélual adoration of 
One Supreme Being : he was born, according to 
MoHSAN, in the diilri£t of Rai ; and it was üe^ 

* ' * 

not, as Ammianus aíTerts, his prote¿):or Gush-- 
TASB, -who travelled intp India, that he míght 
receive information from the Brabmans in theo-r 
logy and ethicks. It is barely poflible, that Py- 
THAGORAS knew him in the capital of Iraki 
but the Grecian fage muft then have been far 
ádvánced in years^ and we have no certain evi-r 
dence' of an ' intercourfe betwpen the two phi- 
lofophers. The reformed religión of Perjia 
continued in forcé, till that country was fubdued 
by thé Mufelmans; and, without ftudying the 
Zend, we have ampie information concerning it 
in the modern Perjian writings of feveral, who 
profeíTed it. Bahman always named Zera- 
TUSHT, with reverence; but he was in truth a 
puré Theift, and ftrongly difclaimed any adora- 
tion of the Jire or other elements : he denred, 
that the doÁrine of two coeval principies, fu- 
premely good and fupremely bad, formed any 
part of his faith ; and he often repeated witl\ 
pmphafis the verfes of Firdausi on the prof- 
tration of Cyrüs and his paternal grandfathcr 
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before the blazing altar : " Think not, that they 
were adorers of fire ; for that element was 
only an exalted objedi:, on the luftrc of which 
they fixed their eyesj they humbled thcm- 
•' felves a whole week before God ; and, if thy 
underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou 
muft acknowledge thy dependence on the 
•* being fupremely puré." In a ílory of Sadi, 
near the clofe of his beautiful Bújlán, concern- 
ing the idol of So'manaVh, or Maha'de'va, 
he confounds the religión of the Hindus with 
that of the Gabrs^ cailing the Brábmans not only 
Mogbs, (which might be juíliíied bya paíTage in 
the Mejhaví) but even readers of the Zend and 
Pázend: now, whether this confufion proceeded 
from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot de- 
cide, but am as firmly convinced, that the doc- 
trines of the Zend were diftinél from thofe of 
the Véda^ as I am that the religión of the Bráb^ 
mans^ with whom we converfe every day, pre- 
vailed in Ferjia before the acceflión of Cayu- 
MEits, whom the PársCs^ from refpeót to his 
memory, confídér as the firft of men, although 
they believe in an univerfal deluge before his 
reign, 

With the rcfligion of the oíd Perjians their 
pbilofopby (or as much as we know of it) was 
mtimately conneded ; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the lüminaries. which they ad6red# 
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,9Siá eílabUíhed, accorcUng to Mohsan, who 
confínas in fome degree the fragments of Be. 
90SUS, a number of artificial cycles witli diílinéi 
ñames» which feem to iadicate a knowledge of 
the period, la which the equinoxes sqppear to re^ 
Yolve: they are fiud alfo to have knowa the 
OQoft wonderfíil powers. of nature» and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and en-* 
chajQtera; but I wiU only detain you with a few 
remarks on that metaphyíical theology, whicb 
kafi been profeíTed immemorially by a numerous 
^€t of £erfiqns and HinduSj was carried in part 
ínto Ckcece, aod prevails* even now among the 
karned Mi^JJdmanSj who fometimes avow it with^ 
ouc referve. The modern philofophers of this 
perfuaíion are called Súfi^s, either ñrom the 
Greek word for a fagc, or from the woollen 
Vxantle» which they ufed to wear in fome pro^ 
yjinces óf Perjia : their fundamental tenets are, 
that nothing exifts abfolutely but God: that the 
human foul is an emanation from his eíTence» 
andj^ thougK divided for a time from its heavenly 
iburce, will be finally re-united with it ; that the 
higheíl; poflible happineís will ariíé from its re^ 
unión j and that the chief good of mankind, in 
this tranfitory w^rld,^ confiíls in. as perie¿)? an 
unionfVíith the Eterna! Spirit as the incumbrancea 
of a mortal, frame will allow ; that, for this pur«- 
pofc> they^íhouldbreak dMLcQtmezim {pttaáliuk^ 



|W thsj caU itX iñHith; Qittrittiick objeta and pafii 
ibrQugh Ufe wkhpitf n^acbmírtíSé zb a immmMtí 
in the ocean ftrikes freely withoist the kBfp» 
áuttfQft of clothca ; that tj^y fiíoiild be íbai^ht 
^nd free as the cypre^ whofe fruit is hatáksft 
perceiH^le, and oofi íifitk under aloa4^ Itke fimiiH 
tjrees atiaebed to a trelfifi ; tfiai^ i£ mere eaactbkfn 
chatA» have po^Mrer to: influence. the foo^ tbe 
iíka ef celeftiaL be»uc}!r muA overwiidiR it xat 
extatick deii^ ; thalw fbr want of apt wocds to 
exprefs ji» divine per&dions and the ardoas of 
devbtlofv. we muft bcoTOw íuch esKpr^ffions as 
«pproach the neareüb. to omr ides^ andi fyeaí ofi 
Bfouty and jLoieff in a tranfirendsot and myiikai 
fenfe ;: lliat^ Uke a r^€¿ tom from its^natínre bani^ 
hkt VJKU íeparated from its ddicioua banej, the 
fbul of maa bewaila iís difiímQniwith melancbofy 
fnufichf and íheds burning tears, Uke the lighted 
taptTf waiting pafltonately fbr the mdment of its 
^xdnáion, as a difengagement ixiom earthljr 
t-rammelay and the means of returning to its Onljt 
Beloved. Such in part (fbr I omit the mi>» 
mi^r and mqre fubtil metaphy íicks o£ the Si^\ 
which' are mentioned in the Dabiji^) ts tha 
wild and enthuíiaftiok religión of the modera» 
jPerJian poet8, efpecially o£ the fweet Ha'fix 
and the great Maulavi: fuch is. the fyñjsnt oB 
the Védánti philQfQpfaera and beñ: lyrick poet9 of 
hiíai and» aa it was a/yfiem q£ the higheft 
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« 

tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
manj other proofs of an immemorial afiinity 
between them» 

III. On the ancient monumenls' oí Perjian 
fculpture and arohitc£bure we have already made 
fuch obfervations, as were fufficient for our pur-r 
pofe ; ñor 'will you be furprized at the diverfity 
between the figures at Elepbanta^ which are ina- 
aifeftly Hindú, and thofe at PerfepoUs, which 
are merely Sabian, if you concur with me in 
believing, that the Takbti Jemjbid was ereded 
after the time of Gayu mers» when the Bráb^ 
mans had migrated from Irán, and when their 
intricate mythology hadbeen fuperfeded by the 
iimplér adoration of theplanets and of five. 

IV. As to the fciences or arts of the oíd Per-- 
Jicins^ I have little to fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them feems to exift. Mohsan fpeaks 
more than once óf ancient verfes in the Pahlaví 
language ; and Bahman affured me, that fome 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved : 
ihcir mufick and painting, which Niza'mi ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably periíhed ; and in re- 
gard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, whofe 
book of drawings callad Artmig^ which he pre-r 
tended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deílroyed by the Cbinefe, in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo* 
dcrn to throw any light on the queftions before 
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|I6 eoQcermng the origin of natioHS ánd the in? 
habltants bf the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proyed by cleár evidenceand 
plaio reafoDing, that a powerful moaaichy was 
eftabliíhe^ in Irán long befbre the Affyrian^ tur 
Pi/bdádij government ; that it was in ^truth a 
Hindú monarchy, though, if aay chufe to cali it 
Cufian^ Caf^ean^ ór Scytbian^ we ihall not enter 
iQto a debate en mere, ñames ; that it fubfifted 
many centuries, and that its hiftory has been in* 
grafted on that of the Hindus^ who founded the 
monarchies of Ayódbya and Indrapréjibaí that 
die language of the firft Perjian empire was the 
mother of the Sanfcrity and confequently of the 
Zendj and Farji^ as well as of Greekj Latín, and 
Gotbick ; that the language of the AJfyrians was 
the parent of Cbaldaick and Pablaví, and that 
the primary Tartarian language alio had been 
current in the fame empire; although, as the 
Tartars had no books or even letters, we cannot 
with certainty trace their unpolifiíed and variable 
idioms. We difcover, therefore, in Perfia, at 
the earlieíl dawn of hiftory, the tbree diftin(% 
faces of men, whom we defcribed on former oc- 
cafíons as pofleflbrs of Indias Arabia, Tartary ; 
and, whether they were colleéted in Irán from 
diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we ihall eafíly determine by the 
^<rik>wing confiderations. Let us obferve in the 
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firft ptzcQ the central poíitióir of IraH^ which i» 
bounded by ArahiOy by Tártáry^ and by Indm j 
^hilft Arabia lies cóñtiguoua to Irán only» but 
k remote from Tártary^ and divtded even firbmr 
the fldrts of India by a coñfíderablé gulf ; no 
country, thercfbie, but Perjia feems likely to 
havé fent fordi its colonies to all the kingdoms 
q£ AJia: tibe Brábmans could never have mw 
gratsd firom /n^'a to Irán^ becaufe they are ex- 
prefdy forbidden by their oldeft cxifting laws ta 
feaye the región, which they inhabit at thb day; 
tibe Arahs have not even a tradition of an emi--^ 
gration into Per/ra before Mohammed^ ñor had 
liiey indeed any inducement to quit their beau« 
tiful and exteniive domdns ; and, as tó the Tar^ 
tars^f we have no trace in hiftory of their depar- 
ture from their plains and forefts, till the invafion 
of the Medes, who, according to etymologiíls, 
were the fons of Madai, and even they werc 
conduéled by princes of an AJfyrian family. 
The tbree races, therefore, whom we have already 
mentioned, (and more than three we have not 
yet found) migrated from Iratu as from their 
common country ; and thus the Saxon chronicle, 
I prefume from good authority, brings the firíl 
inhabitants of Britain from Arme7iia\ while a 
late vcry learned writer concludes, after all his 
laborious refcarches, that the Goths or Scytbians 
carne from Perjia ^ and another contends with 
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great forcé, tfaat both the Irijb and bld BrÜMS 
proceeded fevcrally irom the borders of thc Caf* 
pian ; a cpincidence of conduíiom from dtfl^renc 
media by perfons whoUj ' uacónñededi which 
could fcarce havé happeaed, \£ tfaey wi^^re noC 
grounded on .fólid principies. Wc may there- 
íoit faold thls propofítion fírmly oílabliíhed^ that 
Ir^niy or Ferjia in its largeí]k'íen&, was.thp xxm 
centre of population, ofJcnowledge, pf laoguageo» 
and of arts ; which, inftead of travélliag vreftf> 
ward only, as it has béen fancifnliy fupporéd» or 
eaftward, as might with equal reafon havé bee» 
afiértedy . were expanded in ali diredions to all 
the rcgions bf : the worid, in wUch the Hindú 
race had Üettled iínder yarious dénominaliQns : 
but, whéther Jfia has^not rprdduced othecraoes 
of men, diftinél firom the Hiridus^ the Arfü^f of 
the TartarSf or whether any apparent 'é&vtí6tj 
raay not have fprung from an iatérmixture of 
thoib three in dxíFerent proportions, muft be fcfar 
fubjed^ of a futuK intjuiry. There is ánodMt 
queftidn pf more immediate importance, which 
you» gentlemen» only can decide : namely, '^ by 
" what méaüs we can prefenre our Society from 
^* dying gradually away, as it has advanced gfahr 
dujally ta its prefent (íhall I fay flourííhing or 
languifiíing ?) ílate/' It has fubíifted fíve years 
without anyexpenfetothe membersof it» until the 
firft volume of our Tranfa¿tions was publiíhed ; 
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the ocean feparates its other fides from various 
JJiatick ifles of great importancé in the com- 
mercial fyílem of, EufOpe: ibñexed to that im- 
menfe tra& of land is. the pemnfula oí , Corea, 
which a vaft oval bafon divides from Nifon or 
Japan, a cdebrated and iAiperial iílánd, bearing 
in arts and in arms^ in advantage of íituation 

# 

but not in felicity of government, a pre-emi- 
nence amopg eañern jcingdoms analogous to 
that of Britain among the nations of the weft. 
So many climates are included in fo prodigious 
an área» that> while the principal emporium of 
China lies nearly under the tropick^ ks metro- 
pófe énjdryá'thfc temperature of Sémétrkañdi 
fiscTi too is the diverfity of íbil in its fifteeti pro- 
vinces^ that, while Ibme of them are exqulfitely 
fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely "popülous, 
others are barren and ro(iky, dry and iiñfruitful, 
with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as 
any in Scytbia^Vind thofe either wholly deferted, 
or peopled by favage bordes, who, if they bé not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a mo- 
narch, who has perpetuated his own breach of 
faith in a Chine/e poem, of whieh I háve feen a 
tranflation. 

The word Cbirtá^ concerrting which I (hall 
ofFer fome new remarksj is well known to the 
people, whom we cali the Cbinefe\ but they 
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nevtr apply it (I fpeak of thé leamed among 
them) to themfelves or to their eountiy : them-¿ 
felves, according to Father Visdeloü, they dé- 
foibe as the people oj Han, or of fomc othef 
illuibious family, by the memory of whofe ac- 
tions they flatter their national pride ; and xbéí 
country they cali Cbúm-cue, or the Central King^ 
dofHj reprefenting it in theu: fymbdlical charác-^ 
ter8 by a parallelogram exaétíy bifleded : át 
Qther times they diílinguiih it by the worási ' 
Tien^bia, or fFbat isunder Heaven^ meaniag^// 
tbat is vahioble on Eartb. Siace they never ñame 
themíelves with moderation» they would havé 
no right to complain, if they knew, that Ejaüf^ 
pean authors have ever fpoken of them in thé 
extremes of applaufe or of ceníbre : by fome ^ 
they have beeñ extoUed as the óldeft and the 
wifeft, as the moil leamed and moíl ingenious, 
of nations; whilíl others have derided their 
pretenfíoñs to antiquity^ condemned their govem-e' 
ment as abominable, and arraigned their man<» 
ners as inhuman, without allowing them an 
element of fcience, or a fíngle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to íbme more an« 
dent and more civilized race of men. The truth 
perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, betweett 
the extremes ; but it is not my defígn to accuíé 
or to defend the Cbineje^ to deprefs or to ag*^ 
gnndize them: I Ihall confine myfeUf tathe dif- 

VOL« u M 
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tuí&on of a queftion conneíicd with my foitflcf 
difcourfes, and farlcfs cafy to be folved than any" 
hitherto ílarted. *' Whence carne the fingular 
** people, who long had governed Cbina^ beforé 
** they were conquered by the Tartán ?" On 
this problem, the folution of which has no con- 
cern, indeedy with our political or commercial 
interefts, but a very material conneá:ion, if I 
miftake not, with interefts of a highcr nature, 
four opinions have been advanced, and all mther 
peremptorily afferted, than fupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Chinde are an original race, 
who have dwelled for ages, if not from etemity, 
in the land, which they now poflefs ; by others, 
and chiefly by the miflíonaries, it is infifted, that 
they fprang from the fame ftock with the He^ 
brews and Arabs ; a third aflertion is that of the 
j^rabs themfelves and of M. Pauw, who hold it 
indubitable, that they were originally Tartars 
defcending in wild clans from the fteeps oílmaus ; 
and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically pronounced 
as any of the preceding, is that of the Brábmens^ 
who decide, without allowing any appeal from 
their decifion, that the Cbinas (for fo they are 
jiamed in Sanfcrit) were Hindus of the C/batriya, 
or military, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges 
of their tríbe, rambled in diíFerent bodies to the 
«orth-eaft of Bengal ; and, forgetting by degrees 
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ttc rites and religión of their anceflors, éftablifli- 
ed feparate principalides, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys, which are novr 
poflefled by them. If any one of the three laft 
opinions be jüft, the firft of them muft necef^ 
íarily be relinqulflied j but of thofe three, the 
firft cannot poílibly be fuftained; becaufe it 
xdks on no fírmer fupport than a foolifli remark^ 
whether true or falfe, that Sem in Cbinefe means 
Ufe and frocreation ; and becaufe a tea-plant is 
not moré diflerent from a palm^ than a Cbinefí 
firom an Arab : they are men^ indeed, as the tea 
and the palm are vegetables ; but human faga- 
city Gould not, I believe, difcover any other trace 
of refemblance between them. One of the JÍrahs^ 
indeed, an account of whofe voyage to India and 
Cbinahz&httn tranflated byRsN auoot, thought 
the Cbinefe not oniy handfomer (according to 
his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus^ but even 
more like his ovm countrymen in features, ha- 
biliments^ carriages, manners and ceremonies ; 
and this may be true, without proving an a¿tual 
refemblance between the Cbinefe and Arabs, ex- 
cept in drefs and complexión. The next opinión 
is more conne¿íed with that of the BrábmenSj 
than M. Pauw, probably, imagined; for though 
he tells U6 exprefsly, that by Scytbians he meant 
the Turks or Tartán ^ yet the dragón on the 
ftandardi and fome other peculiarities, firom 

M 2 * 
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which he would infer a clear affinity betweefl 
the oíd Tartars and the CA/n^, beloiiged indu^ 
bitablj to thofc Scytbitms, wlio are known to 
have been Gotbs ; and the Gatbs had manileftlj 
á common lineage with the Hindus, if hÍ6 own 
argument, in the preface to his Refearches, on 
the fimilaríty of language, be, as all men agree 
that it is, irrefragable. That the Cbineft wcre 
anciently of a Tartarían ftock, is a propoíiáon,, 
vrhich I cannot otherwife difprove for. the pre- 
fent, than by iníiñing on the total diffifnUaríty 
of the two races in manners and arts, particularly 
in the fine arts of imagination,. which the Tar^ 
iars^ by their own account, never cultívate^ ; but^ 
if we fliow ftrong grounds for believing, that 
the firft Cbinefe were adlually of an Indim race, 
it wiU folio w that M. Paüw and the Arahs are 
miílaken : it is to the difcuíHon of this new and, 
in my opinión, very interefting point, that I 
Ihall confine the remainder of my difcourfe. 

In the Sanfcrit Inftitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, by 
Menú, the fon of Brahma', we find the fol- 
io wing curious paíTage : " Many families of the 
** military clafs, Iiaving gradually abandoned the 
•* ordinances of the Véda^ and the company of 
^* Bráhmens^ lived in a ftate of degradation^ as 
** the people of Pufidraca and Odra^ thofe of 
** Dravira and Cambója^ the Tavanas «uid SacaSy 
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^ the Paradas and Pabkvas, the Chinas and 
•* fomc other natíons." A fWl comment oq 
tlu8 text would here be fuperfluous ; but, fínce 
the teftimony of the Indian author, who^ though 
certainly not a divine perfonage» was as certainly 
a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, 
is dire<3: and pofítive, difinterefted and ünfuf-* 
pe£ted, it would^ I think, decide the queítion 
before us, if we could be ñire» that the word 
China fignifíed a Cbineje^ as all the Pandits^ 
whom I have feparately coníulted, aíTert with 
one Yoice: they aflure me, that ¿he Chinas of 
Menú íettied in a fine country to the north-eaft 
of Gaur^ and to the eaft of Cdmariip and Nepal i 
that they have long been, and ftill are, famed as 
ingenious artifícers; ánd that they had them« 
felves feen oíd Cbinefe idols, which bore a ma- 
nifeft relation to the primitivc religión of India 
before Budoha's appearance in it. A welt- 
informed Pandit íhowed me a Sanfcrit book in 
Gi/ZwMrM»4etters, which, he faid, was revcaled 
by Siv4 himfelfjj and entitled Sa^ifangama: he 
read to me a whole chapter of it on the hetero- 
dox opinions oftht Chinas^ who were divided» 
fays the author^ into near two hundred clans* 
I then laid before him a map of ^Jia ; and» 
when I pointed to Cajbmiry his own country, he 
inftantly placed his ñnger on the north-weílerq 
prpvinces of Cbiita^ where the Chinas, be íaidf 
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firft eftabliíhcd thcmfelvcs ; but he added, that 
MahÁcbina^ which was alfo mcntioncd ia his 
book, extended to the eaftern and fouthem 
oceans. I believe, neverthelefs, that the Cbinefe 
cmpire, as we now cali it, was not formed when 
the laws of Menú were coUeéied ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinión, I 
am bound to offer my reafons. If the outline 
of hiftory and chronology for the laft two thou- 
fand years be correftly traced, (and we muft be 
hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the poems of Cá'- 
I-ida's were compqfed before the beginning of 
our era : now it is clear, from internal and ex-^ 
tema! evidence, that the Rámáyan and Mabáb^ 
bdrat were coníiderably older than the produCn 
tions of that poet ; and it appears from the 
ftyle and metre of the Dhenna Sájlra revealed 
by Menú, that it was reduced to writing long 
before the age ofVALMic or Vya'sa, the feeond 
of whom ñames ¡t with applaufe : we íhall not, 
therefore, be thought extravagant, if we place 
the compiler of thofe laws between a thoufand 
and fifteen hundred years before Christ; ef-. 
pecially as Büddha, whofe age is pretty well 
afcertained, is not mentioned ín them ; but, in 
the twelfth century before our era, the Cbinefe 
empire was at leaft in its eradle. This fad: it is 
neceíTary to prove ; and my firft witnefs is CoNt 
Fucius himfelf. I know tp what keen fatire I 
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fkall expofe myfelf by citing that philofopher, 
after the bitter farcafms úf M. PaüW againft 
him and againft the tranflators of his mutilated^ 
but valuable, works : yet I quote without ícru[de 
the book entitled Lún Tú, óf which I poílefs the 
cmginal with a verbal tranflation, and which I 
know to be fufficiently authentick for my prefent 
purpofe : in the fecond part of it Cón-fü-tsu 
declares, that '^ Although he, like otl^er men» 
^ could relate, as mere leflbns of morsdity, the 
^^ hiftories of the fírft and íecond imperial houfet, 
** yet, for want of evidence^ he could give na 
^ certídn account of them." Now, if the Cbi^ 
nefe themfelves do not even pretend, that any 
hiftorical monuments exifted, ta the age of 
CoNFUcius, piieceding the rife oi their third 
dynafty about eleven hundred years before the 
Cbrijlian epoch, we inay juftly conclude,^that 
the reign of Vü'vam was in the infancy of thdr 
empire, which hardly grew to maturity till fome 
ages after that prince; and it has been aíTerted 
by very leamed Europeans, that even of the third 
dynafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, 
no unfufpeéled memorial can now be produced* 
It was not till the eighth century before the birth 
of our Saviour, that afmaU kingdom was ere¿ted 
in the province of Sbetir^i^ the capital of which 
ftood nearly in the tbirty-Jiftb degree x)f northem 
fetitude, and about Jive degrees to the weft oí 
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Si~gan : both the country and its metrópolis 
were called Cbín; and the dominión of its princes 
was gradually extended to the caft and weft. A 
king of Chin, who makes a figure in the Sháb- 
námab among the allies of Afra'siya'b, was, I 
prefume, a fovereign of the country juft mea-- 
tioned ; and the ríver of Chin, which the poet 
frequently ñames as the limit of his eaftem geo- 
graphy, feems to have been the Tellow River, 
which the Cbinefe introduce at the beginning of 
their fabulous annals : I íhould be tempted to 
expatiate on fo curious a fubje¿t; but the pre- 
fent occafion allows nothing fuperfluous, and 
permits me only to add, that Mangukbán died, 
in the middle of the thírteenth century, before 
the city of Cbín^ which was afterwards taken by 
KuBLAi, and that the poets of Irán perpetually 
allude to the diílriñs around It which they ce- 
lébrate, with Cbegil and Kboten^ for a number 
of muík-animals roving on their bilis. The 
territory of Có/n, fo called by the oíd Hindus^ 
by the Perf.ans, and by the Cbinefe (while the 
Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defedive 
ariiculation to mifcal it Sin) gave its ñame to a 
race of emperors, whpfe tyranny m^de their 
memory fo unpopular, that the modern inha- 
bhants of Cbina ho!d the word in abhorrence, 
and fpcak of themfelves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuoos dynafty; but it is higUy 
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probable that the whole nation defcended from 
the 0>inas of Menú, and| mixing with the Tor- 
tarSy by whom the plains of Honan and the 
more fouthem provmces were thioly inhabited, 
fonhed by degrees the race of men, whom we 
now fee in pofleífioa of the nobleft empire ia 

In fupport of an opinión, which I offer as the 
refuit of long and anxious inquiries, I íhould re- 
gularly proceed to examine the language and let- 
ters, religión and philofophy, of the prefent CbU 
nt/Cy and fubjoin fome remarks on their ancient 
monuments, on their fciences^ and on their arts 
both liberal and mechanical : but their fpoken 
language^ not having becn prefcrved by the ufual 
fymbols of articúlate founds, muft have been for 
many ages in a continual flux ; their letUrs^ if 
we may fo cali them, are merely the fymbols of 
ideas j their popular religión was imported from 
India in an age comparatively modem ; and their 
pbilofopby feems yet in fo rudie a ftate, as hardly 
to defervc the appellation ; they have no ancient 
monumeníSf from which their origin can be traced 
even by plaufible conjeture ; úitir fcietices are 
wholly exotick ; and their mechanical arts have 
nothing in them charaóleriftick of a particular 
íamily ; nothing, which any fet of men, in a 
pountry fo highly favoured by nature, might not 
tiave diífiavered and improved. They have in*« 
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^eedy both national mufíck and natiohal pOetiy^ 
and both of them beautifuUy páthetick ; but úf 
painting, fculptureí or archheélure, as arts of 
imagination, they feem (like other AJiaticks) ta 
baTe no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarging 
fq)aratel7 on each of thofe heads, I ihall briefly 
inquire, how far the literature and religious prac* 
tices of China coniirm ot dppofe tbe propofiUony 
which I have advanced. 

The declared and fíxed opinión of M. db 
GuiGNES, on the fubjed beforq us, is nearly 
conneá:ed with that of the Brdhmens : he main* 
tainsy that the Chine/e were emigrants from 
I^gypt i and the Egyptians^ or EtbiopianSj (for 
they wcre clearly the fame people) had in-» 
dubitably a common origin with the oíd natives 
of India, as the aíEnity of their languages, and 
of their inftitutions, both religious and political, 
fully evinces ; but that China was peopled a few 
centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the Nile^ though neither Ferjians ñor 
Arabs^ T arlar s ñor Hindú s, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare au- 
thority even of fo learned a man cannot fupporc ; 
and, fjnce reafon grounded on fa£ts can alone 
decide fuch a queílion, we have a right to de- 
mand clearer evidence and ílronger arguments, 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 

phicks of Egypt bear, inde^d, a ílrong refem-» 
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Vhmce to the mythological fculptures and paint* 
ings of India, but feem whoUy difiímilar to the 
fymbolical fyftem of the Cbinefe, which might 
eafily.havc been inventcd (as they aflert) by an 
Individual^ and might very naturally have beea 
contrívéd by the íirft Chinas, or out-caft Hindus, 
who either never kn^, or had forgotten, the 
aiphabetícal chara¿):ers of their wifer anceftors^ 
As to the table and bufts of Isis, they feem to 
be given up as modem forgeries; but, if thejr 
iirere indiíputábly genuine> they would be nothing 
to the purpofe ; for the letters on the buft ap« 
pear to have been deñgned as alphabetical ; and 
the fabricator of them (if they really were fa^ 
bricated in JEMrope) was uncommonly happy^ 
(ince two or three of them are exadly the íame 
with thofe on a metal pillar yet ftanding in the 
north of India. In Egypt, if we can rdy on 
the teftimony of the Greeks, who ftudied no 
language but their own, there were two fets of 
alphabetical chara¿):ers; the one popular j lik^ 
the varíous letters ufed in our Indian provinces ; 
and the other facerdotal, like the Dévaw^arí, 
^fpecially that form of it, which we fee in the 
Féda i beíides which they had two forts oífacred 
Jculpture; the one fímple, like the figures of 
BuoDH A and the three Ra'mas ; and the other» 
allegorical» like the images of Gane's A, or Di^ 
vine ff^kfdonh aad Isa ni", or Naíure^ with «Q 
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their emblematical accompaniments ; but the 
real cbaraEíer of the Cbinefe appears whoUy 
diílin£i: írom any Egyptian writiiXg, either myi^ 
teríous or popular ; and, as to the fancy of AL 
DE GaiGNES, that the complic^ed fymbols of 
China were at fírft no more than Pbenieian mo^ 
nograms, let us faope, that he has abandonad fo 
wild a conceiti which he ftarted probably with 
no other view than to diiplay his ingenuity and 
iearning, 

We have ocular proof» that the few radical 
charaéters of the Cbinefe were origmally (liké 
our aílronomical and chymical fymbols) the pic« 
tures or outlines of Tiíible objeóis, or figurative 
iigns for^mpie ideas» which they have muhiplied 
by the moft ingenious combinations and the 
livelieft metaphors ; but, as the fyftem is peculiar, 
I believe,to themfelves and the J apañe fe y\!i\vo\i\á 
be idly oftentatious to enlarge on it at prefent ; 
and, for the reafons already intimated, it neither 
corroborates ñor weakens the opinión, which I 
endeavour to fupport, The fame may as truly be 
faid of iheirfpoken language; for, independently 
of its conftant fluftuation during a feries of ages, 
it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five 
founds, which other nations articúlate, and ís 
cÜpped into monofyllables, even when the ideas 
exprefled by them, and the written fymbols for 
thofe ideas» are very complex. This ha% artfeUi 
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I fuppofe» from the ñngular habite of the people ; 
for, though their common tongue be fo mujically 
accented as to form a kiad of recitative, yet it 
wants thofe grammatical accents, without which 
all human tongues would appear monofyllabick: 
thus Amitay with an accent on the firft fyllable, 
meanS) in the Sanfcrit language, ¿rmneafurable ¡ 
and the nativas of Bengal pronounce it Omito ] 
but, when the religión of Buddha, the fon of 
Ma'ya', was canied henee into Cbina^ the 
people of that countiy, unable to pronounce the 
ñame of their new God/ callad him Fo£, the 
fon of Mo-Y£, and divided his epithet JÍnUta 
into three fyllablas 0«mi-to, annexing to them 
certain ideas of their own^ and expreíling them 
in writing by three dülind fymbols* We may 
<^udge irom this inftance> whether a comparifon 
of their fpoken tongue with the dialeds of other 
nations can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their brigin; yet the inftance» which I have 
given, fupplies me with ah argument from ana- 
logy^ which I produce as conje¿lural only, but 
which appeárs more and more plaufible» the 
oftener I conlider it. The Bu dd ha of the 
Hindus is unqueílionably the Fo£ of China ; buC 
the great progenitor of the Cbine/e Í9 alfo named 
by them Fo-hi, where the fecond mQnofyllable 
íignifíeSf it faems, a vidlim: now the anseilofr 
of that military tríbe, whom the HinatfMtííüX Úkfi 
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Cbandravanfa, or Children of the Moon, wásy 
according to their Páranos or legends, BuDHAy 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom^ 
in the Jiftb degree» defcended a prínce named 
Drühya ; whom his father Yaya'ti fent in 
exilc to the caft of Hindujiátiy with this impre- 
catión, " may thy progeny be ignorant of the 
•* Véda^^ The ñame of the baniíhed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Cbinefe ; 
and, though I daré not conje¿):ure> that the láf£ 
íyllable of it has been changed into Ya o, I may 
neverfhelefs obferve that Ya o was xh^ Jiftb m 
defcent from Fo-hi, or at leaft the fifth mortal 
in the firft imperial dynafty; that all Cbinefe 
hiftory befóte him is confídered by Cbinefe them- 
felves as poética! or fabulous; that his father 
Ti-co, like the Iridian king Yaya ti, was the 
firft prince who married feveral women; and 
that Fo-Hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay 
the Cbinefe f in a province of the weft, and held 
his court in the territory of Cbín, where the 
rovers, mentioned by the Lidian legiflator, are 
fuppofed to have fettled. Another circumftance 
in the parallel is very remarkable : according to 
father De Premare, in his tra£t on Cbinefe 
mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the Daug/j^ 
ter of Heaven^ furnamed Flower-loving ^ and, a^ 
the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river whh a fuailar ñame, íhe found heríelf on a 
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foddett e ncif cled by a. ram-bqw ; foon after whi^ 
íhe becam e pregnant, and atvthe end of twdTC 
years was delivered of a fon radiant as herfdf, 
wliOy among other titles, had that of Sui, or 
Star of tbe Tear. Now in the ínTthologíca! 
fyftem of the HinduSy the nymph Ro'hini', wha 
prefídes over the fourth lunar manfíon, v^as the 
favourite miftrefs of So'm a, or the Moon, among 
whofe numerous epithet^ we fínd Ctmudanáyaca^ 
or Deligbting in a fpccies of water-fioiver^ that 
bloíToms at night; and their offspríng was 
BuDH Ay regent of a planet, and called alfo, frora 
the ñames of ]iis parents, Raühine'ya or 
Saumya : it is true, that the learned miflionary 
axplains the word Sai by Júpiter i but an exa¿I: 
refemblance between two fuch fables dould not 
have been expe£ted ; and it is fufficient for my 
purpofe, that they feem to have a family likeneís« 
The God Budha, fay the Indians, married Ila', 
whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark 
from an univeríal deluge : now, although I can- 
not iníift with confídence^ that the rain-bow in 
the Cbinefe fable alindes to the Mofaick narrativa 
of the floody ñor build any folid argument on 
the divine perfonage Niü-va, of whofe cha^- 
ra£ter, and even of whofe fex, the hiftorians of 
Cbina fpeak very doubtfully, I may, neverthelefs, 
aflure you, after ñill inquiry and confíderation, 
that the Cbinefe ^ like the Hindus^ believe 
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earth to have been wholly covered with water» 
which, in works of undifputed authenticity, they 
deicribe as jUmisig abundantly, tben fubjiding^ 
andfeparaüng tbe bigberjrom tbe lower age of 
mankind; that the divijion of time^ irom whicli 
their poetical hiílory begins, juft preceded thc 
appearance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Cbin^ 
but that the great inundation in the reiga of 
Yac was either confíned to the lowlands of 
his kingdom^ if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or, if it contain any allufíon to the flood 
of N0AH9 has been ignorantly mifplaced by the 
Chinefe annaliíls. 

The importation of a new religión into Cbina, 
in the fíríl century of our era, muíl lead us to 
fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpofe of re- 
ftraining the great body of the people from thofe 
oft'ences againft confcience and virtue, which the 
civil power could not reach ; and it is hardly 
poílible that, without fuch reftrictions, any go- 
vernment could long have fubfifted with felicity ; 
for no government can long fubfift without 
equal juftice, and juftice cannot be adminiftered 
without the fandtions of religión. Of the re-^ 
ligious opinions, entertained by Confucius and 
his foUowers, we may glean a general notion 
from the fragments of their works tranflated by 
Couplet; they profeíTed a firm belief in the 
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ñipreme God^ and gave a demonftration of hig 
being and of his providence from the exqüiñte 
beauty and perfediion of the celeilial bodies, and 
the wonderful order of nature in the whole fa- 
brick of the vifible world. From this belief 
they deduced a fyilem of Ethicks, which the 
philofopher fums up in a few words at the cloíe 
of the Lán^-yü: " He," fays Confüciüs, ** who 
" Ihall be fuUy perfuaded, that the Lord of 
** Heaven governs the univerfe, Ivho fliall in all 
^^ things chufe moderation, who fliall perfedly 
^^ know his own fpecies, and fo aA among them^ 
*^ that his life and manners may conform to his 
** knowledge of God and man, may be truly 
^^ faid to difcharge all the duties of a fage, and 
*' to be far exalted above the common herd of 
** the human race." But fuch a religión and 
fuch morality could never have been general j 
and we fínd, that the people of China had an an« 
cient fyftem of cerem'onies and fuperftitions^ 
which the government and the philofophers ap^ 
pear to have encouraged, and ^?^^h has an ^- 
parent aflSnity with fome parts of the oldeft Ifi- 
dian woríhip: they believed in the agency of 
genü or tutelary fpirits, preñding over the ftars 
and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, mountains^ 
valleys, and woods, over certain regions and 
towns, over all the elements (of which, like the 
Hindus^ they reckoned five) and particularly 
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over Jire, the moft briiliant of them : to thofe 
dieities they oñt!red viélims on high places ; and 
the foHowmg paflage from the Sbi-^in^ or Book 
of Odes^ is very much in the ftylc of the Brálh- 
mam : •* Even they, who perfbrm a facrifice with 
due reverence, cannot perfedly aflure them- 
felves, that the divine fpirits accept their ob- 
** lations í and far lefs can they, who adore the 
Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly per- 
ceive their facred illapfes/* Thefe are im- 
perfe£t traces indeed, but they are traces, of an 
afiinity bctween the religión of Menü and that 
of the Chinas 9 whom he ñames among the ajpoC- 
tates from it: M. Le Gentil obferved, he fays, 
a ftrong refemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chine/e and the Sráddba of the Hindus: 
and M. Bailly, aftcr a learned inveftigation, 
concludes, that " Even the puerile and abfurd 
•* ftorics of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rcm- 
** nant of ancient Iridian hiftory, with a faint 
" íketch of the firft Hindú ages." As the Baudd- 
has^ indeed, were Hifidus^ it may naturally be 
imagined, that they carried into China many 
ceremonies pradifed in their own country; 
but the Bauddhas poíitively forbad the immo- 
lation of cattle ; yet we know, that various ani- 
máis, even bulls and men, were anciently fa- 
crificed by the Chinefe ; bcfides which we diC* 
cover many fingular marfcs of relation bctween 
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thetñ áná the <Aá Hindus : as in thé rémtf kable 
períod of four bundred and tbirty two tboufand% 
and the cycie ofjixty^ years ; in tlie prediledion 
for the myfticd number nine ; in raany fimilaf 
fafts and great feftivals, efpecialiy at the folftices 
and equinoxes ; in the juft'-mentioned obfe^uies 
confífting of rice and ihiits offered to the manes 
of their anceftors ; in the df ead of dying child* 
lefe, left Aich ofiérings fliould be intermitted; 
and, perhap8, in their common abhorrence of" 
red objeéts, which the Indians earried fo far^ 
that Menú himfelf, where he allows a Brábmeñ 
tó trade, if he cannot otherwife fupport Ufe, ab^ 
folutely foii^ids ^' his trafficking in any fort ci 
** red clothSy whether Unen or woc^len, or made 
•• QÍ woven bark.'* AU the circumftances, which 
haré been raentioned under the two heads of 
Uterature and religiariy feem coUe^iTely to prove 
(as far as fuch a queftion admits proc^) that the 
Cbinefe and Hindus were originatty the fame 
people, but having been feparated near fbuf 
thoufand years, have retained few ftrong features 
<^ their ancient confanguinity, efpecialiy as the 
Hindus have prefenred their oíd language añd 
ritual, while the Cbinefe vtrj ibón lóft both, and 
the Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Cbinefe^ by a mixture of 
Tartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablii&m^t, have at kngtii ^med a race 
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diftind ia appearance both from Indiana and 
Tartars, 

A íimilar diverfíty haa arifen, I believe^ from 
fimilar caufeA, between the people of China and 
yapan; on the fecond of which nations we have 
now» or foon fliall have» as correal and as ampie 
inílru¿tion as can pofiíbly be obtained without 
a perfe¿t acquamtance with the Chine/e charac- 
ters. Kjempfer has taken firom M. Titsingh 
the honour of being the ürñ,, and he firom 
KiBMPFER that of being the only, European, 
who, by a long reíidence in Japanj and aTami- 
liar intercourfe with the principal natives of it, 
has been able to colIe¿l authentick materials for 
the natural and civil hiftory of a country fecluded^ 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own iíland, 
from tbe rejt of tbe world : the works of thofc 
illuílrious travellers will confírm and embelliíh 
each other; and, when M. Titsingh íhall 
have acquired a knowledge of Cbinefe^ to which 
a part of his leifure in Java will be devoted, his 
precious coUedtion of books in that language, on 
the laws and revolutions, the natural produdtions, 
the arts, manufadlures and fciences of JapaUj 
will be in his hands an inexhauílible mine of 
new and important Information. Both he and 
his predeceflbr aíTert with confidence, and, I 
doubt not, with truth, that the Japanefe wouíd 
refent> as an. infult on theit dignity, the bare 
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fnggeftion of their defcent from the Cbinefe^ 
whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical 
arts, and, what is of greater confequence, in mi- 
litary fpirit ; but they do not, I underftand, 
mean to deny, that they are a branch of the 
fame ancient ftem with the people of China \ 
and, were that fadl ever fo warmly conteftcd by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible ar- 
gument, if the preceding part of this difcourfe, 
on the origin of the Chine/e^ be thought to con- 
tain juft reafoning. In the firft place, it feems 
inconceivable, that the Japane/ey who never 
appear to have been conquerors or conquered, 
íhould have adopted the whole fyftem of Cbinefe 
literature with all its inconveniences and intri- 
cacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fub- 
fifted between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race, who peo- 
pled yapan in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tiiry before Christ, and, about fix hundred 
years afterwards, eftabliíhed their monarchy, had 
not carried with them the letters and learning, 
which they and the Cbinefe had poflefled in 
eommonj but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindú or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in 
Japan from the earlieft ages; and among the 
idols woríhipped, according -to Kíempfer, in 
that country, before the innovations of Sa'cy A or 
BuDDHA, whojn the J(^p(ínefe alfo cali Amida, 
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we find numy of thoíe, whick we {te eraj day 
in the temples of" Be^gal ; particularly tbe god* 
defs witb many arms^ reprefenting the pow^rt 
of Nature» in Egypt named Isis and here Isa'ni^ 
or Isit whofe image, as it is exhibited by the 
Germán traTelIer» all the Brdbmans^ to whom I 
íhowed ity immediately recognized with a mix- 
ture of pleafure and enthufiafnu It is very trae, 
th^ the Cbinefe differ widely firom the natives 
of yapan in their Temacular dialeéis» in exteraal 
manners, and perhaps in the ftrength of their 
mental faculties ¡ but as wide a difference is ob- 
fenrable among all the nations of the Gotbick fa- 
mily; and we might account even for a greater 
diffimilañty, by confídering the number of ages, 
during which the feveral fwarms have been fe- 
parated from the great Indian hive, to which 
they primarily belonged. The modem Japanefe 
gave KiBMPFER the idea of poliflied Tortor si 
and it is reafonable to believe, that the people of 
yapan, who were originally Hindus of the mar- 
tial clafs and advanced farther eaftward than the 
Chinas^ have, like them, infenfíbly changed their 
features and chara¿ters by intermarriages with 
various Tartarian tribes, whom they found 
loofely fcattered over their iíles, or who after^i 
wards fíxed their abode in them, 

Having now Ihown in five difcourfes, that the 
Jírabs and TarUfrs were originally diílind races, 
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while the Hindus^ Cbinefe, and Japanefe pro- 
ceeded from another ancient ftem, and that all 
the three ftems may be traced to Iratii as to a 
common centre, from which it is highly proba- 
ble, that they diverged in various dhredtions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accompliflied my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the AJiatick nations ; but the 
queílions^ which I undertook to difcufs, afe not 
yet ripe for a ftri£t analytical argument ; and it 
will firft be neceíTary to examine with fcrupulous 
attention all the detached or infulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of India^ 
Arabia^ Tartary^ Perjia, and Cbina^ or are in- 
terfperfed in the mountainous and uncultivated 
parts of thofe extenfive regions. To this exa- 
mination I fliall, at our next annual meeting, 
allot an entire difcourfe ; and if, añer all our in- 
quines, no more than tbree primitive races can 
be found, it will be a fubfequent coníideration, 
whether thofe three ftocks had one common 
root, and, if they had, by what means that root 
was preferved amid the violent Ihocks, which 
our whole globe appears evidently to have fuf-^ 
t^ned. 
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6ENTLSMEN9 

We have taken a general view, at our fivc laft 
finnual meetings, of as many celebrated nations, 
whom we have proved, as ^ as the fubjeá: ad« 
mits of proof, to have defcended from three 
primitive ftocks, which we cali for the prefent 
Iridian, Arahian, Tartarian j and we have near- 
ly travelled over all ^Jia, if not with a perfeél 
coincidence pf fentiment^ at leaíl, with as much 
unanimity, as can be naturally expeéied in a 
large body of men, each of whom muft aflert it 
as his right, and confider it as his duty, to de- 
cide on all points for himfelf, and never to de- 
cide on obfcure points without the beft evidence, 
that can poflibly be adduced: our travels will 
this day b(B concluded, but our hiftorical re- 
fearches would have been left incomplete, if we 
^ad pafled without attentioa over the numeroii^ 
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races of borderers, who have long been eílabliíhed 
on the limits of Arabia^ Perjidj Indidj Cbina^ 
and Tijoiary ; ovcr the wild tribes refiding in thc 
mountainous parts of thofe exteníive regions; 
and the more civilized inhabitants of thc iflands 
annexed by geographers to their AJiatick divifioji 
of this globe. 

Let US take our departure from Idume near 
the gulf of ElanitíSy and, having encircled AfiOj 
with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fub- 
jeñ may require, let us return to the point, from 
which we began ; endeavouring, if we are able, 
to find a nation, who may clearly be íhown, by 
juft reafoning from their language, religión, and 
manners, to be neither IndioJiSy Arabs^ ñor Tar^ 
tars, puré or mixed ; but always rememberingt 
diat any fmall family detached in an early age 
from their parent ftock, without letters, with 
few ideas beyond objeéis of the firft neceflity, 
and confequently with few words, and fixíng 
their abode on a range of mountains, in an 
iílandf or even in a wide región before unin* 
habitedy might in four or five centuries people 
their new country, and would necelTarily form 
a new language with no perceptible traces, per- 
haps» of that fpoken by their anceílors. Edam 
or Idume i and Erytbra or Pbcenice, had ori- 
ginally, as many believe, a fímilar meaning, and 
were^^rived from words denoting ar^t¿colouF| 
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but» whatever be their deriradon, k feems in^ 
dubitable» thtt a nce of men wece andendy 
ütúcdin Idtme saiám Medimt^whomúíc oldeft 
and beft Greek ouibon cali Erytbreansí who 
were very difiioA from the Arabs ; and whom, 
firom the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, 
we may íafely refer to the Indian ftem. M.^ 
D'Herbblot mentioiis a tradition (which he 
treata» indeed^ as a fable), that a colony of thofe 
Idumeans had migrated from the northem ihorés 
of the Erytbrean fea, and failed ácroía the 
Meiiterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by 
Chronologers for the paflage of £vANO£a with 
Ua Arcadians into Italy, and tha« both Oreeks 
«nd Rcmans were the progeny of thofe emi- 
grants, It is not on vague and fufpeéled tradi-» 
tions, that we muíl build our belief of fuch 
ipyent8¡ büt Newton, who advanced nothing 
in fcience without demonílration, and nothing 
|n hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought 
conclufíve. aíferts from authorities, which he had 
careñilly examined» that the Idumean voyagers 
** carried with them both arts and fciences, 
« among which were their aílronomy, naviga^ 
^* don, 4nd letters j for in Idume^ fays he, they 
** had letters^ and ñames for conftellatians, before 
^* the days of Job, who mentions them.*' Job, 
Indeed, or the author of the book, which takes 
|t9 nam? firom him, was of the Arabian ftock^ 
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as the language of that fublime work incontefl^ 
ably proves ; but the inveation and propagan 
tíon of letters and aftronomy are by all fo juftlj 
afcribed to the /n¿/iVm family, that, if SrRABa 
and Herodotus were not grofsly deceived» the 
adventurous Idumeans, who firft gave ñames to 
the ftarsj and hazarded long voyages in íhips of 
their own conftrudtíon, could be no other than a 
branch of the Hindú race : in all events, there b 
no ground for believing them of Sífaurib diftinék 
lineage ; and we need íay no more of them, till 
Mre meet them again, on our retum, under the 
name of Fbenicians^ 

As we pafs down the formidable fea, which 
roUs over its coral bed between the coaft of the 
ArabSj or thofe, who fpeak the puré language of 
IsMAÍL, and that of the AJamSy or thoie, who 
tnutter it barbaroujlyy we find no certain traces» 
on the Arahian fide, of any people, who were 
not originally Arabs of the genuine or mixed 
breed: anciently, perhaps, there were Troglo^ 
dytes in part of the peninfula, but they feem to 
have been long fupplanted by the Nómades, or 
wandering herdfmen ; and who thofe Ttoglodytesi 
were, we íball fee very clearly, if we deviate a 
few moments iírom our intended path, and make 
a íhort excurfíon into countries very lately ex^ 
plored on the Weftern, or Jfrican, fide of ú^ 
Red Sesu 
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That the written AbyJJinian language, which 
we cali Etbiopicky is a dialeét of oíd CbaUean, 
BXíd a íifter of Arahick and Hebreiv^ we know 
with ceitainty, not only from the grcat multitude 
of identical words, but (which is a far ftrongér 
proof ) from the fimilar gramínatical arrangement 
of thefeveral idioms: we know at the fame time, 
that it Í8 written, like all the Indian charaders, 
from the left hand to the ríght, and that the 
vowels are annexed, as in Dévanágari^ to the 
confonants ; with which they form a fyllabick 
fyftem extremely clear and conTenient, but dif- 
pofed in a lefs artificial order than the fyftem of 
letters now exhibited in the Sanfcrit grammars ; 
whence it may juftly be inferred, that the order 
contrived' by Pa'nini or his difciples is com- 
paratively modern ; and I have no doubt, from 
a curfory examinatíon of many oíd infcriptions 
on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent to me from all parts of India^ that the 
Nágari and Etbiopian letters had at firft a fimilar 
form. It has long been my opinión, that the 
Abyjfmans of the Arahian ftock, having no fym- 
bols of their own to reprefent articúlate founds, 
borrowed thofe of the black pag^ns, whom the 
Greeks cali Troglodytes^ from their primeval ha- 
bitations in natural caverns, or in mountains ex- 
cavated by their own labour: they were probably 
(tie firft inhabitants of África, where they be- 
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carne in time the builders of magnifícent cities^ 
the founders of feminaríes for the advancement 
of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if 
they were not ratherthe importéis) of fymbolical 
charaéiers. I believe on the whole, that the 
Etbiops of Meroe were the fame people with the 
firft Egyptians, and confequently, as it might 
eafily be íhown, with the original Hindus. To 
the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe 
travels are to my taíle uniformly agreeable and 
fatisfadtory, though he thinks very differently 
from me on the language and genius of the 
Arabs, we iré indebtcd for more important, and, 
I believe, more accurate, Information conceming 
the nations eílabliíhed near the Nile from its 
fountains to its mouths» than all Europe united 
could before have fupplied; but, fínce he haa 
not been at the pains to compare the feven laiv> 
guages, of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, 
and fínce I have not leifure to make the com- 
parífon, I muft be fatisfíed with obferving, on 
his authority, that the dialeéts of the Gqfots and 
the Gallas^ the Agows of both races, and the 
FalaJbaSj who muft originally have uíed a Cbcd^ 
deán idiom, were never preferved in writing, 
and the Ambarick only in modem times : they 
muft, therefore, have been for ages in fludluation, 
and can lead, pei^aps, to no certain conclufíon 
as to the origia of the feveral tñbes, who an« 
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aod which other Mufebnans poíitivety afiert; 
liecaufe Haxarety which appeárs to be tbe AJa^ 
retb oí EsDRAS) is eme of their tenitories ; and» 
principally^ becaufe their language i& evidently 
a dialeél of tbe fcriptural Cbaldaick. 

We come now to tbe river Sindbu and tbe 
country named from it : near its moutbs we fínd 
a dxAríd> called by Nearchus^ ia bis joumal, 
Sangada ; wbicb M. B'Anville juíUy fup- 
pofea to be tbe feat of tbe Safiganians^ a bar-» 
barous and piratical nation mentioned by mod^n 
mvellers^ and well known at prefent by our 
countrymen in tbe weft of India. Mn M alet» 
now refídent at J^úna oa tbe part of tbe Briti/b 
goTemment, procured at my requeft tbe San^ 
gaiúan letters, which are a fort of Nágari, and 
a fpecimen of their language, which is apparently 
derivad, like other Lidian dialedts, from tbe 
Sanfcrit ; ñor can I doubt, from the defcriptions, 
which I have received, of their perfons and 
manners, that they are PámeraSy as the Bráb^ 
mam cali thcm, or outcaft Hindus^ immemorially 
feparated from the reft of the nation. It feems 
agreed, that the fmgular peoplc, called Egyptians^ 
and, by corruption, GypJieSy paíTed the Mediter^ 
ranean immediately from Egypt ; and their mot« 
ley language, of which Mr. Grellmann ex- 
bibits a copious vocabulary, contains fo many 
Sanfcrit words^ that their Indian origin cau 
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hardly be doubted : the authenticity of that vo- 
cabulary feems eftabliíhed by a multitude of 
Gypfy words, as angár^ charcoah cájbth, wood, 
par y a bank, 6¿í/, earth, and a hundred more, 
for which the colledtor of them could find no 
parallel in the vulgar dialedl of Hindiijlán, 
though we know them to be puré Sanjcrit 
fcarce changed in a fingle letter. A very in- 
genious friend, to whom this remarkable fa^ 
was imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very 
words might have been taken from oíd Egyptiarif 
and that the Gypfies were Troglodytes from the 
rocks near Tbebes^ where a race of banditti ftill 
refemble them in their habits and features ; but, 
as we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an 
affinity between the popular diale£ts of oíd Egypt 
and IndiUy it feems more probable, that the 
Gypjies, whom the Italimis cali Zíngaros^ and 
ZiriganoSy were no other than Zinganians^ as 
M. D'Anvili^e alfo writes the word, who 
might, in fome piratical expedition, have landed 
on the coaft of Arabia or África^ whence they 
' might have rambled to Egypt, and at length 
have migrated, or been driven into Europe. To 
the kindnefs of Mr. Malet I am alfo indebted 
for an account of the Boras ; a remarkable race 
of men inhabiting chiefly the cities of Gujarát, 
who, though Mufelmatis in religión, are yews 
in features, genius, and manners : thcy form in 

YOL. I. O 
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ajU places a diftind fraternity» and are every 
where noted for addrefs in bargainingí for mi« 
ñute thrift, and conftant attention to lucre, but 
profefs total ignorance of their own origin; 
though it feems probable, that they carne firíl 
vnth their brethren the jifgbáns to the borders 
of In^Uoj where they leamed in time to prefer a 
gainful and fecure occupation in populous towns 
to perpetual wars and laborious exertions on the 
mountains. As to the Moplas^ in the weftem 
parts of the Indian empire, I have feea their 
books in AnAick, and am perfuaded, that, like 
the people called Mdays^ they defcended from 
Arahian traders and mariners after the age of 

MuHAMMBD. 

On the c©ntinent of Indiaf bctween the river 
Vipáfay or Hypbafis^ to the weft, the mountains 
of IVipura and Cámarüpa to the eaft, and Himd" 
laya to the north, we find many races of wild 
people with more or lefs of that priftine ferocity, 
which induced their anceftors to fecedc from the 
civilized inhabitants of the plains and valleys : 
in the moft ancient Sanfcrit bpoks they are 
called Sacas, Cirátas^ Cólas^ Pulindas^ Barbaras^ 
and are all known to Europeafis, though not 
all by their true ñames ; but many Hindú pil- 
grims, who have travelled through their haunts» 
have fully defcribed them to me ; and I have 
found reafons for belie^ing, that they íprang 
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from the oíd Iridian ftem, though fome of 
them were foon intermixed with the firft ram- 
blers from Tartary, wbofe language feems to 
have been the bafis of that now fpoken by 
the Moguls. 

Wc come back to the Iridian ifland», and 
haften to thofe, which lie to the fouth-eaft of 
Silánj or Taprobane; for SiUn itfelf, as we know 
from the languages, letters, religión, and oíd 
monuments of its various inhabitants, was peo- 
plcd bcyond time of memoryby the Hindú race,^ 
and formerly, perhaps, extended much farther 
to the weíl and to the fouth, fo as to include 
Lancaj or the equino£tial point of the Indian 
ailronomers ; ñor can we reafonably doubt, that 
the fame enterprifmg family planted colonies in 
the other ifles of the fame ocean from the Ma^ 
layadtuípaSf which take theír ñame from the 
mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, or Mal-- 
licás, and probably far beyond them. Captain 
FoRREST, aflured me, that he found the ifle of 
BaU (a great ñame ín the hiftorical poems of 
Iridia) chiefly peopled by Hindus, who woríhip- 
ped the fame idols, which he had feen in this 
province ; and that of Madhur¿ muft have been 
ío denominated, like the well known territory 
in the weftern peninfula, by a nation, who un- 
derftood SanfcriL We need not be furprizcd^ 
&at M. D'Anville was unable to aflign a rea^ 
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fon, why the Jabadios^ or Tavadwipa^ . of Pto- 
LEMT wa8 rendered in the oíd Latin veríion the 
illc of Barley ; but wc muft admire the inqui- 
íitive íjpirít and patient labour of the Greeks and 
Ramans, whom nothing obfervable feems to 
have efcaped : Tava means harley in Sanfcrit ; 
and, though that word, or its regular derívative, 
be now applied folely to Javay jet the great 
Frencb geographer adduces very ilrong reafons 
for believing, that the ancients applied it to Su^ 
matra. In whatever way the ñame of the laft 
mentioned iíland may be written by Europeans^ 
it Í8 clearly an Indían word, impiying abundance 
or excellence ; but we cannot help wondering, 
thát neither the natives of it, ñor the beft in« 
formed of our Pandits^ know it by any fuch ap- 
pellation; efpecially as it ftill exhibits vifible 
traces of a primeval connexion with India: from 
the very accurate and interefting account of it 
by a learned and ingenious member of our own 
body, we difcover, without any recourfe to ety- 
mological conjeture, that multitudes of puré 
Sanfcrit words occur in the principal dialeds of 
the Sumatrans ; that, among their laws, two 
pofitive rules concerningyi/rt'/Zé'^ and intereji ap- 
pear to be taken word for word from the Lidian 
legiflators Na'red and Ha rita ; and, vhat is 
yet more obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, 
ufcd by the people of Rejang and Lampan^ has 
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the fame artificial order with the Devanágari ; 
but in every feries one letter is omitted, becaufe 
it is never found in the languages of thofe 
iilanders. If Mr. Marsden has proved (as he 
firmly believes, and as we, from our knowledge 
of his accuracy, may fairly prefume) that clear 
veftiges of one ancient language are difcernible 
in all the infular dialed:s of the fouthern feas 
from Madagafcar to the Philippines and even to 
the remoteft iflands latelydifcovered, we may 
infer from the fpecimens in his account of Su^ 
matra^ that the parent of them all was no other 
than the Sanfcrit; and with this obfervation, 
having nothing of confequence to add on the 
Cbinefe ifles or on thofe of Japan^ I leave the 
fartheíl eaftern verge of this continent, and turq 
to the countries, now under the government of 
Cbifui^ between the northern limits of India^ 
and the extenfive domain of thofe Tartars^ who 
are ftill independent. 

That the people of Pótyid or Tibet were Hin-^ 
dus, who engrafted the herefies of Büddh a on 
thcir oíd mythological religión, we know from 
the refearches of Cassiano, who long hadre- 
fided among them ; and whofe difquifítions on 
their language and letters, their tenets and forms 
of woríhip, are inferted by Giorgi in his curiou^ 
but prolix compilation, which I have had the 
patience to read from the fíríl to the laíl of nine 
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hundred rugged pages : their charaders are ap- 
parently Indian, but their language has now the 
diíkdyantage of being wrítten with more lietters 
than are ever pronounced ; for, although it was 
aodently Sanfcrit and polyfyllabick, it feems at 
prefentj» from the influence of Cbinefe manners, 
to confíft of monofyUables, to form which» with 
fome regard to grammatical dcrivation, it has 
become neccflary to fupprefs in common dif- 
eourfe many letters, Which we fee in their books ; 
and thu8 we are enabled to trace in their writing 
a number of Sanfcrit words and phrafes, which 
in their fpoken diale¿):are quite undiftinguiíhable* 
The two engravings in Giorgi's book, from 
ftetches by a Tihetiqn painter^ exhibit a fyftem 
of Egyptian and Indian mythology ; and a com- 
plete explanation of them would have done the 
learned author more credit than his fanciful ety- 
mologies, which are always ridiculous, and often 
grofsly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, 
as they frecly confefs, bcfore their converfion to 
the religión of Arabia^ we cannot but fufpedk, 
that the natives of Eigbúr, Tancút, and Kbatá^ 
who had fyftems of letters and are even faid to 
have cultivated liberal arts, were not of ihe Ji/r- 
tarian, but of the Indian^ family ; and I apply 
the fame remark to the nation, whom we cali 
Bmnas^ bwt who are known to the Fandits by 
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thc ñame of Brabmacbinas^ and feem to have 
been the Bracbmani of Ptolemy: they were 
probably rambling Hindus^ who, defcending from 
the northern parts of the eaftern peninfula, car- 
ried with them the letters now iifed in Ava, 
which are no more than a round Nágari derived 
from the fquare charadlers, in which the Paü^ or 
lacred language of Buddha's príefts in tha( 
country, was anciently written ; a language» by 
the way, very nearly allied to the Sanfcrit^ if we 
can depend on the teftimony of M. De la 
LouBERB ; who, though always an acute ob* 
ferver, and in general a faithful repórter, of faóks, 
is charged by Carpaniüs with having miílaken 
the Barma for the Fáli letters ; and when, on 
his authority, I fpoke of the Bali writing to a 
young chief of Aracariy who read with facility 
the books of the BarmaSy he correded me with 
politenefs, and aíTured me, that the Pdli lan- 
guage was written by the priefts in a much 
older charaden 

Let US now retum eaílward to the fartheft 
AJiatick dominions of Rujffia^ and, rounding 
them on the northeaft, pafs diredly to the Hy^ 
perboreans; who, from all that can be learncd 
of their oíd religión and manners, appear like 
the Majfagetce^ and fome other nations ufually 
confidered as Tartars^ to haye been really of the 
Gotbick^ that is of the Hindú, race ; for I con- 
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fidently aflume, that the Gotbs and the Hindut 
had oríginally the íame language, gavc the fámc , 
appellations to the ftars and planets, adored the 
fame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
iacrifíces, and profefled the fame notions of re- 
wards and puniíhments after death. I would - 
not infift with M, Bailly, that the people of 
Finland were Gotbs^ merely becanfe thcy have 
the "worá Jhip in thcir language ; whilc the reft' 
of it appears ivholly diftinA from any of the 
Gotbick idioms: the publiíhers of the Lord's, 
Prayer in many languages reprefent the" Fínnijb 
and Lapponian as nearly alike» and the Hun^ 
garian as totally difierent from them ; but this 
müft be an errour^ if it be true, that a Rujffian 
author has lately traced the Hungarian from its 
primitive feat between the Cafpian and the 
Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelf ; and, fmce the 
Huns were confeíTedly Tartars, we may con- 
elude, that all the northern languages, except 
the Gotbick^ had a Tartarian origín, like that 
univerfally afcribed to the various branches of 
Sclavonian. 

On the Armenian^ which I never ftudied, be- 
caufe I could not hear of any original compofi- 
tions in it, I can ofFer nothing decili.ve ; but am 
ccnvinced, from the beft information procurable 
in Bengala that its bafis was ancient Perjian of 
the iame Indian ftock with the Zend^ and that 
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it has been gradually changed fínce the time» 
when fírmenla ceafed to be a province of Irán : 
the letters, in which it now appcars, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern ; and, though the 
learned editor of the traél byCARPANiüs on 
the literature of Ava^ compares them with the 
PdU charaders, yet, if they be not, as I íhould 
rather imagine, derived from the Fablavij they 
are probably an invention of fome learned Ar^ 
menian in the middle of the fifth century. Mo- 
S£S of Kboren, than whom no man was more 
able to elucidate the fubjed:, has inferted in his 
faiftorical work a difquifítion on the language of 
Armenia j from which we might colledt fome 
curious information» if the prefent occafíon re* 
quired it ; bui to all the races of men, who in- 
habit the branches of Caucafus and the northem 
limits of Irán, I apply the remarle, before an- 
nounced generally, that ferocious and hardy 
tribes, who retire for the fake of liberty to 
mountainous regions, and form by degrees a 
feparate nation, muft alfo form in the end a fe- 
parate language by agreeing on new words to 
exprefs new ideas ; provided that the language» 
which they carried with them, was not fixed by 
writing and fuflSciently copious, The Armenian 
damfels are faid by Strabo to have facrifíced in 
the temple of the goddefs Anaitis, whom wc 
know>from other authorities, to be the Na'hi'd, 
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or Venus, of the oíd Perjians% and it is for 
many reafons highly probable, that óne and thé 
lame religión prevailed through the whole em^ 
pire of Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continente and 
among the iflands, of Jjia^ w6 come agaiu to 
the coaft of the Mediterranean ; and the prii^ 
cipal nations of antiquity, who fírft demand our 
attention, are the Greeks and Pbrygians^ who, 
though difiering fomewhat in manners, and per- 
baps in dialedl, had an apparent aifinity in re* 
ligíon as well as in language : the Dorian^ lonian^ 
9ná Eolian families having emigrated from 
ílurope^ to which it is univerfally agreed that 
they íirft pafled from Egypt^ I can add nothing 
to what has been advanced concerning them in 
former difcourfes ; and, no written monuments 
of oíd Tbrygia being extant, I íhall only obferve, 
on the authority of the Greeks^ that the grand 
objeól of myfterious woríhip in that country 
was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature per- 
fonifíed, as we fee her among the Indians in a 
thoufand forms and under a thcufand ñames. 
She was called in the Pbrygian dialed Ma', 
and reprefented in a car drawn by lions, with a 
drum in her hand, and a towered coronet on 
her head: her myfteries (which feem to be 
alluded to in the Mqfaick law) are folemnized 
at the autumnal equinox in thefe provinces» 
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where íhe is named, in one of her charaélers, 
Ma\ is adored, in all of them, as the great 
Mother, is figured fítting on a lion, and appeais 
ia fome of her temples with a diadem or mitre 
of tVrrets: a dnim is called dindima both in 
Sanfcrit and Pbrygian ; and the title of Dindy^ 
mene feems rather derived from that word, than 
from the ñame of a mountain. The Diana of 
Epbefus was manifeftiy the fame goddefs in the 
charaéler of produdive Nature; and the As- 
TARTE of the Syrians and Pbenicians (to whom 
we now return) was, I doubt not, the fame in 
another form : I may on the whole aflure you, 
that the leamed works of Selden and Jab- 
LONSKi, on the Gods of Syria and Egypty would 
receive more illuftration from the little Sanfcrit 
book, entitled Cbandt^ than from all thefragments 
of oriental mythology, that are difperfed in the 
whole compafs of Grecian^ Román, and Hebrezv 
literature. We are told, that the Fbeniciam, 
like the Hindus^ adorad the Sun, and aflerted 
water to be the firft of created things ; ñor can 
we doubt, that Syria^ Samaría, and Pbenice^ or 
the long ftrip of land on the íhore of the Mf- 
diter ranean, were anciently peopled by a branch 
of the Indian ftock, but were afterwards inhabit- 
ed by that race, which for the prefent we cali 
jirabian : in all three the oldeft religión was the 
JJfyrian^ as it is called by Selden, and the 
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Samaritan letters appear te have been the fame 
at firft with thofe of Pbenice ; but the Syriack 
language, of which ampie remains are preferved, 
and the PunUk^ of which we have' a clear fpe^ 
cimen in Plautvs and on monuments lately 
hrought to light» were indifputably of a CbaU 
daickj or AnAick, origin. 
'* The ícat of the ürñ Pbenicians having extend-» 
té to Idume, with which we began, we have now 
completed the circuit of ^Jia; but we muft not 
país oVer in fílence a moft extraordinaiy people, 
who efcaped the attention^ as Barrow obfenres 
more than once, of the diligent and inquiíitive- 
Hbrodotus : I mean the people of Judea, 
whofe language demónftrates their affinitj with 
the ArahSf but whofe manners, literature, and 
hiftory are wonderfully diftinguiíhed from the 
reft of mankind. Barrow loads them with the 
fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obftinate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbu- 
lent ; and defcribes them as furioufly zealous in 
fuccouring their own countrymen, but impla- 
cably hoftile to other nations ; yet, with all the 
fottiíh perverfenefs, the ftupid arrogance, and 
the brutal atrocity of their charadter, they had 
the peculiar merit, among all races of men under 
heaven^ of prcferving a rational and puré fyftem 
of devotion in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfcene rites, and a dark labyrinth 
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of errours produced by ignorance and fupported 
by interefted fraud. Theological inquines are 
no part of my prefent íubjeft ; but I cannot 
refrain from adding^ that the collec^ion of traéis» 
which we cali from their excellence tbe Scrip^ 
tures j contain, independently of a divine origin^ 
more true fublimity, more, exquifite beauty, 
purer morality, more important hiftoryv and 
finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collefted within the ; fame . compa& 
from all other books, that were ever compofed 
in any age or in any ?diom-. The two parts, of 
which the Scriptures confift, are connedied by a 
chain of compofitions, which bear no refemblance 
in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
from the ñores of Grecian, Iridian, Perfian^ or 
even ArcAuvi^ learning : the antiquity of thofe 
compofitions no man doubts ; and the unftrain- 
ed application of them to events long fubfequent 
to their publication is a foHd ground of belief, 
that they were genuine prediíiions, and con- 
fequently infpired ; but, if any thing be the 
abfolute excluíive property of each individual, 
it is his belief ; and, I hope, I íhould be one of 
the laft rnen living, who could harbour a thought 
of obtruding my own belief on the free minds 
of others. I mean only to aífume, what, I truft, 
will be readily conceded, that the firft Hebrew 
hiilorian muíl be entitled, merely as fuch, to an 
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equal degree of credit, in his account of all civil 
tranfaílions, with any other hiftorian of an- 
tiquity: how fas that moft ancient writer con- 
firms the refult of our inquines into the ge- 
nealogy of natíons, I propofe to íhow at our 
next anniverfary meeting ; when, after an ap- 
proach to demonftration, ín the llri£t method of 
the oíd analyfis, I íhall refume the whole argu- 
ment concifely and fynthetically ; and íhall then 
have condenfed in feven difcourfes a mafc of 
cvidence, which, if brevity had not been my 
obje£t, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes wilh no other trouble than that of 
holding the pen ; but (to borrow a turo of ex- 
prcffion from one of our poets) " for what I 
" have produced, I claim only your indulgence ; 
** it is for what I have fuppreíTed, that I am 
* entitled to your thanks." 
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YOU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much 
indulgence to my difcourfes on the five Ajiatick 
nations, and on the various tribes eílablííhed 
along their feveral borders or interfperfed ovcr 
their mountains, that I cannot but flatter myfelf 
with an aflurance of being heard with equal at- 
tention, while I trace to one centre the threc 
great families, from which thofe nations appear 
to have proceeded, and then hazard a fcw con- 
jetures on the different courfes, which they 
may be fuppofed to have taken toward the 
countries, in which we find them fettled at the 
dawn of all genuine hiftory. 

Let US begin with a íhort review of the pro- 
pofitions, to which we have gradually been led, 
and íeparate fuch as are morally certain, from 
fuch as are only probable : that the íirft race of 
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Terjians and Indians^ to whom we may add the 
Romans and Greeks, the Gotbs, and the oíd 
Egyptians ox Etbiops^ oríginally ^oke the fame 
language and profeíled the fame popular faith, is 
papable, in my humble opinión, of inconteílable 
proof ; that the Jews and ArabSj the JJfyrians^ 
cr fecond Perjian race, the people who fpoke 
Syriacky and a numerous tribe of Abyjfinians^ 
ufed one prímitive dialed whoUy diftind from 
the idiom juíl mentioned, is, I believe, undif- 
putedy and, I am íure, indifputable ; but that 
the fettlers in China and Japón had a common 
origin with the HinduSy is no more than highly 
probable ; and, that all the Tartán^ as they are 
inaccurately called, were primarily of a third fe- 
parate branch, totally diíFering from the two 
others in language, manners, and features, may 
indeed be plaufibly conjedlured, but cannot, for 
the reafons alledged in a former eíTay, be per- 
fpicuoufly íhown, and for the prefent therefore 
muft be merely aíTumed. Could thefe fads be 
verified by the beft attainable evidence, it would 
not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peoplcd by a variety of íhoots from the In- 
diariy Jrabiarij and Tartarian branches, or by fuch 
intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 
might naturally have happened. 

Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifm 
of LiNNJEüs, that " in the beginning God 
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•* created one pair only of every living fpecies, 
•' which has a diverfity of fex ;" but, fince that 
incomparable naturaliíl argües principally from 
the wo^iderful diSufion of vegetables^ and from 
an hypotheñs, that the water on this globe has 
beea continually fubíiding, I venture to produce 
a ihorter and clofer argument in fupport of bis 
doArine. That Naíure^ of which fimplicity ap- . 
pears a diílinguiíhing attribute, does noíbing in 
vairij is a maxim in philofophy ; and againíl 
thofe, who deny maxims» we cannot difputej 
but it is vain and fuperfluous to do by many 
means wbat may be done by fewe?', and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature 
from the fchools of philofophers : we mujl notj 
therefore^ fays our great Newton, admit more 
caufes of natural tbings, tban tbofe^ wbicb are true, 
and fufficiently account for natural pbawmena ; 
but it is true, that one pair at leajt of every 
living fpecies muft at firft have been created j 
and that one human pair was fufficient for the 
population of our globe in a period of no con- 
fíderable length (on the very dnoderate fup- 
poíition of lawyers and political arithmeticians, 
that every pair of anceftors left on an average 
two children, and each of them two more), is 
evident from the rapid increafe of numbers in 
geometrical progrefiton, fo well known to thofe, 
who have ever taketi the trouble to fum a feries 

VOL. !• p 
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of as many terms, ás they fuppofe getverálioiié of 
men in two or three thoufand years, It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all náture pro- 
clauns its divine author) created but ofie pair of 
our fpecies ; yet, had it not been (among other 
reafons) for the dcvaftations, which hiftory ha$ 
recorded, of water arid fire, wars, famine, aíid 
peftilcrtce, this earth would not now have had 
room for its multiplied inhabitants, If the hu- 
man race then be, as we may confidently aíTume^ 
of one natural fpecies, they muft all have pfo-* 
ceeded from one pair ; and if peife£t juftice be, 
as it is moft indubitably, an eíTential attribute of 
GOD, that pair muft have been gifted with fuf- 
fici^nt wifdom and ftrength to be virtuous, and, 
as far as their nature admittcd, happf, but in- 
trufted with frecdom of will to be vicíous and 
confequently degraded : whatever inight be their 
option, they muft people in time the región 
where they firft wcre cftabliftied, and their nu- 
merous defcendants muft neceílarily feek new 
countries, as inclination might prompt, or ac- 
cident lead, them ; they would of courfe migrale 
in feparate families and clans, which, forgetting 
by degrees the language of their common pro- 
genitor, would form new dialcíls to convey neW 
ideas, both fimple and complex ; natural affec- 
tion would unite thcm at firft, and a {cnk of re- 
ciprocal utility, the great and only cement of 
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locial utiion in the abfence of publick honoüt 
aftd juftice, for which in evil times it is a general 
fubftitute) would combine them at length in com-> 
ñiunities moré of lefs regular; laws would be 
ptopofed by a part of each community, but en-* 
a¿ted by the whole ; and govemments would bí 
varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery ot 
the governed, accordiñg to their ówn virtue and 
wifdom, or depravity and foUy ; fo that^ in lefs 
than three thoufand years, the worid would ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, which we may ac* 
tually obferve on it in the age of the great ^ra- 
bian impoftof . 

On that part of it, to which our United re* 
ieafches are generally confinad, we (eefive races 
of men peculiarly diftinguiíhed, in the time of 
MuHAMMEt), for their multitude and extent of 
dominión ; but we have reduced them to tbrer^ 
becaufe we can difcover no more, that eflentially 
difier in language, religión, manners, and othct 
known charadterifticks : now thofe three races^ 
how varioufly foever they may at prefent be dif-* 
perfed and intermixed, muít (if the preceding 
conclufíons be juftly drawn) have migrated orí* 
ginally firom a central coüntry, to find which iá 
the ptoblem ptopofed for folution. Suppofe if 
folved; and give any arbitrary ñame to that 
centre: let it, if you pleafe, be Irán. The three 
prittiitive languages, thetefore, muíl at firíl have 
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hemx coDcentrated in //á^ áiid thore cmlv.ia fiíft 
we fee tnceá €^ diem iijt the earlkA htftfiric^ 
agi* f> but, £br the iakfrrof grctter predíion» flwi^> 
cetve tbc whole .empiK oC ^i^. ivkh jJl itii 
mouatains apil vaUey^i f^^bs i^id riTfm» ta iNr 
einery way infimtiély diminiÜied ; the f¡kf!t vHíMk 
b§ cQurfeSy^therefor^ of til the natiofiá pitH»Ni4^ 
Kigfrí^ ijt1|)y.l;Liid, aud ne^dy at the £^me.tiil^ 
wi{l be Uttle ri^bt fineai but withQut uiíei^^jc^ 
tionsí ' b^caole t|iole cmvCes could oat^haví^ 
thw^ed 4pd crofled piie aapther: if then you: 
confid^ the icata of all the nugrating aattona ai^ 
poluta in a furrounding figure, you ,will permy«¿ 
thaJt ^ %reral raya, diver^g from Irún^ •. xe^j 
be drawn to them without any rnterTe^Uoii; bul^ 
this will not happen, if you aflume as a centre 
Jrabiüj or lEgypt; Iridia^ Tartary, or China: it 
foUows, that Irarij or Perjia (I contend for tbe 
meaningy not tbe name)j was the central coun- 
try, ^vhich we fought. This mode of reafoning 
I have adopted, not from any aíFe£lation (as you 
will do me the juftice to believe) of a fcientifick 
diclion, but for the fake of concifenefs and va- 
riety, and from a wiíhH:o avoid repetitions ; the 
fubñance of my argument having been detailed 
in a diíFerent form at the clofe of another dif- 
courfe ; ñor does the argument in any form rife 
to demonftration, which the queílion bjno meaña 
admita : it amounts, however^ to fuch a proof, 
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grounded on written evidence and credible tef- 
timony, as all mankind hold fufficient for de- 
cifíons aflfédling property, freedom, and life. 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabit- 
ants of ^Jia^ and confequently, as it might be 
proved, of the whole earth, fprang from three 
brancheS of one ftem : and that thofe branches 
have íhüt into thcir prefent ftate of luxuriance 
in a period comparatively íhort, is apparent from 
a fa¿t univerfally acknowledged, that we find no 
certain monument, or even probable tradition, 
of nations planted, empires and ftates raifed, 
laws enaded, cities built, navigation improved, 
commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters 
contrived, above twelve or at moft fifteen or 
íixteen centuries before the bhth of Christ, 
and from another faél, which cannot be con- 
troverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand ycars 
would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed 
propagation, diíFufion and eftabliíhment of the 
human race. 

The moft ancient hiílQry of that race, and 
the oldeft compoíition perhaps in tbe worid, is 
a work in Hebrew^ which we may fuppofe at 
firft, for the fake of our argiiraent, to have no 
higher authority than any other work of equal 
antiquity, that the refearches of the curious had 
accidentally brought to light : it is afcribed to 
MusAH j for fo he writes his own ñame, which, 
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after the Greeks and Romans^ wc have chaógtd 
into MosES ; and, though it was manifeftiy his 
objed: to give an hiítorical account of a fingle 
family, he has íntrodiiced it with a íhort view 
of the piimitive world, and his introdu£tÍon haa 
. been divided, perhaps improperly, into eleven 
chapters. After defcriblng with awful fubliinity 
the creation of this unlverfe, he aíTerts, that one 
pair of eVery animal fpecies was called from no-, 
thing into exiftence ; that the human pair wcre 
ftrong enough to be happy, butfvee to be mifer* 
gble ; that, from delufion and temerity, they 

^8 jiiftbp V 9A^ that (bey re^f ivctj a pumíbmM^ 
adequatc to their difobedieace,^ but foftened by 
a myñenous promífe to be accomplilhed in th^ 
defcendants. We cannot but believe, on th^ 
fuppofition juft made of a hiftory uninfpired, 
that thefe fa£ts were delivered by tradition from 
Ihe firft pair, and related by Moses in a figu» 
rative ftyle ; nol in that fort of allegory, which 
rhetoricians defcribe as a mere aflemblage of 
metaphors, but íd the fymbolical mode of writ-» 
ing adoptcd by eañem fages, to embelliíh an($ 
dignify hiílorical truth ; and, íf this were a tune 
for fuch illuílrations, we might produce the fame 
^ccount of the t^eatien and \htjdl, expreífed hj 
íymbQlfl very oeurlj finyUr, from the Puráaaf 
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themíelves, and even from the Féda^ which ap-» 
p^ars to (land next in antiquity tothe five bool^a 
ofMos£s. 

The íketch of antediluvian hiftory^ in whIch 
we find many dark paíTages, is followed by th^ 
U^rrative of a deluge^ which deílroyed the whole 
rac^ of man, except four pairs ; aa hiftorical fa^ 
adqiitted as true by every nation, to whofe li- 
teratura we have accefs, and particularly by the 
ancient HinduSj who haxe allott^d an entire Pth 
rám to the detail of that event, which they re^ 
late^ as ufual, in fymbols or allegorí^a. I concur 
inoft heartily with thoíe, who infíft, that, in pro-, 
portion as any fa¿t mentioned in hiílory feems 
repugnant to the courfe of nature, or, in one 
word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is re- 
quired to induce a rational belief of it ; but wi; 
hear without incredulity, that cities have beeQ 
oveTwhelmed by eruptions from burning moun*? 
tains, territories laid wafte by hurricanes, and 
whole iílands depopuKited by earthquakes: if 
then we look at the fíroiament fprinkled with 
innumerable ílars ; if we conclude by a fair ana- 
Jogy, that every ftar is a fun, attrading, like ours^ 
a fy ílem of inhabited planets i and if our ardent 
fancy, foaring hand in hand with found reaíbn, 
waít US beyond the vifible fphere into regions of 
U^menfity, difclofmg other celeílial expanfes and 
Qther fyílema of fun$ and worlds on all fides 
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without numbcr or end, we cannot but confider 
the fubmeffion of our little fpheroVd as an in- 
finitely lefs event in refpcét of the immeafure- 
able univerfe, than the deftru£lion of a city or 
an ifle in rcfped of this habitable globe. Let a 
general flood, however, be fuppofed improbable 
in proportion to the magnitude of fo ruinous an 
event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are 
complete) y adequate to the fuppofed impro* 
bability; but, as we cannot here expatiate on 
thofe proofsi we procccd to the fourth important 
faét recórded ifl the Mofaick hiftory; I mean 
the firft propagation and early difperíion of man- 
kind in feparate families to feparate places of 
reíidence. 

Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe 
lineage was preferved from the general inun- 
dation, travelled, we are told, as they began to 
multiply, in three large divifions varioufly fub- 
divided : the children of Ya'fet feem, from the 
traces of Sklavonian ñames, and the mention of 
thelr being enlarged, to have fpread themfelves 
far and wide, and to have produced the race, 
which, for want of a correft appellation, we cali 
Tartarian ; the colonies, formed by the fons of 
Ham and Shem, appear to have been nearly 
fimultaneous ; and, among thofe of the latter 
branch, we find fo many ñames inconteftably 
preferved at this hour in Arabia, that we cannot 
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hefítate in pronouncing them the fame people, 
whom hitherto we have denominated Arah5\^ 
while the former branch, the moft powerful and 
adventurous of whom were the progeny of 
CusH, MiSR, and Rama (ñames remaining un- 
changed in Sanfcrit, and highly revered by the 
Hindus), were, in all probability, the race, which 
I cali Indiatiy and to which we may now givc 
any other ñame, that may feem more proper 
and compreheníive. 

The general introdu¿tion to the Jewijb hit 
tory clofes with a very concife and obfcure ac- 
count of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
particular colony, to build a fplendid city and 
raife a fabrick of immenfe height, independently 
of the divine aid, and, it íhould feem, in defíance 
of the divine power ; a projeft, which was baC- 
fled by means appearing at firft view inadequate 
to the purpofe, but ending in violent diíTention 
among the proje£tors, and in the ultímate fepa<- 
ration of them : this event alfo íeems to be re* 
corded by the ancient Híndus in two of their 
Puránas ; and it will be proved, I truft, on fome 
future occafion, that tbe lion burjlingfrom a pillar 
to dejlroy a blajpbeming giant, and tbe dzvarf^ 
xvbo beguiled and beld in derijion the magniñcent 
Beli, are one and the fame ftory related in a 
fymbolical ftyle. 

Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as 
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JxaviQg happened between the Oxus and Eu* 
pbratiSy the mouatains of Caucafus and the bor^ 
deirs of Ji^iúL, that is, within the limits of Irán ; 
for, though mqft of the Mofaick ñames havc 
he^n eoníldcrably altqred» yet numbera of them 
r^main unehangqd : we ftill find Hartan in Me^ 
fipQtmiia,,^ná travellers appear unanimous m 
fixing the {\te of ancient Babel. 

Thus, oa the preceding fuppofition, that the 
íirft eleven chapters of . the book, which it U 
thought proper to cali Genejis, are merely a pre- 
face to the oWeft civil hiftory nqw extant, we 
ic^ the truth of thcm confirmed by antecedent 
reafoning, and by evidence in part highly pro- 
bableí and in part certain ; but the come^íion of 
the Mofaick hiftory with that of the Gofpel by 
a ehain of fublime predi£lions unqueftionably 
ancient, and apparently fulíilled, muft induce na 
to think the Hehrew narrative more than human 
in its origin, and confequently true iji every 
fubftantial part of it, though poífibly exprefled 
in figurativa language ; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the moft pious 
may believc without injury, and perhaps with 
advantage, to the caufe of revealed religión. If 
MosES then was endued with fupernatural know- 
ledge, it is no longer probable only, but ab- 
folutely certain, that the whole race of man pro- 
ceedcd from Irán^ as from a oentre, whence they 
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füigrated at ñríí in three grefit colonies; and 
that thofe three bránches grew from a common 
ftock) which had been miraculoufly preferved in 
a general convulfíon and inundation of this 
globe. 

Having anived by a diíFerent path at the iame 
conclufíon with Mr. Bryant as to one of thofe 
familias, the moíl ingenious and enterprifíng of 
the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, 
which we both conclude to be varipus íhoots 
from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I íball 
add but little to my former obfervations on his 
profound and agreeable work^ which I have 
thrice perufed with increafed attention and plea«- 
fure, though not with perfeét acquiefcence in 
the other lefs impcrtant parts of his plauíible 
fyftera. The fum of his argument feems rc'- 
ducible to three heads. Firft ; ** if the deluge 
" realljr happened at the time recorded by 
** MosES, thofe nations, whofe monuments are 
** preferved or whofe writings are acceíTible, 
'^ muft have retained memoriats of an evcnt fo 
*• ftupendous and comparatively fo recent ; but 
" in fa¿k they have retained fuch memoiials :" 
this reafoning feems juft, and the fad is true be-r 
yond controverfy: Secondly; "thofe memorials 
" were exprefled by the race of Ham, beforc 
•* the ufe of letters, in rude fculpture or paint-> 
^' ingv and moftly In fymboUcal figurea of the 
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^Mogf (excqpt whtt was pur^ SMÜm}>Ui4 
Hiitil ffcíauMty- roiiite'<ifa «thele várioiMrtfymidGi 
áldpfiítoiBrftood ) ' v> .úsÉk aiiyBicht vM^ltiidibgy 
l6!|pñtfsiioir tn tbepbce of iymbolicál ípú^toi^ 

««l^^ftíÉliág, áod iniíft be czpi^ed «^ (^ 
Ifíiatterpritteiple^ oa #hich iteiíhaüld begtá t» 

ÜpiíÉi <wt oí nüuit) that tlie ütaú^^egó^- 
jf iHmtP and PircBí'liád tbe renftiftéllttfioii 

10 the deluge, or that Hymeñ fígmfíed the veil^ 
which covered the patriarch and his family. 
Thcfe propofitions, however, are fupported with 
great ingenuity and folid erudition, but, unpro- 
fitábly for the argument, and unfortui^tely, per- 
haps» for the fame of the work kfelf, recourfe is 
had to etymological conjeduré, thán which no 
inode of reafoning is in general weaker or more 
delufíve. He, who profeíTes to derive the words 
of any one language from thófe of another, muft 
expofe himfelf to the dangerof perpetual errours, 
unlefs he be perfeftly acqusunted with both ; yet 
my refpeéJ:able friend, thoúgh eminently íkilled 
ia the idioma of Gteece and IÍ(nnej has no fort 
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of acquaintance with any Afiatick dialeft, ex« 
cept Hebrew; and he has confequently made 
miftakes, which every learner of Arabick and 
Perjían muft inftantly deteéL Among Jifly rar 
dical words (ma, tapb, and ram being included), 
eigbteen are purely of Arabian origin, twelve 
merely Indiana and feventeen both Sanfcrit and 
Arabkk^ but in fenfes totally different ; while 
tuo are Greek only, and one Egyptian, or bar- 
barous : if it be urged, that thofe radicáis (which 
ought furely to have concluded, inílead of pre^. 
ceding^ an andyticál inquiry) are precious ttacei* 
of the primitive language, from which all otheis 
were derived, or to which at leaft thcy were 
fubfequent, I can only declare my belief, that* 
the language of Noah is loft irretrievably, and 
aíTure you, that after a diligent fearch, I cannot 
find a Tingle wOrd ufed in common by the Ara^ 
hiariy Iridian^ and Tartar families, beforé the in- 
termixture of dialeñs occafioned hj Mobammedan 
conqueíls. Therc are, indeed, vcry cbvious 
traces of the Hamian language, and fome hun- 
dreds of words might be produced, which were 
formerly ufed promifcuouíly by moft nations of 
that race ; but I beg leave, as a philologer, to 
entcr my proteft againft conje¿íural etymology 
in hiílorical refearches, and principally againíí 
the licentioufnefs of ctymologifts in tranfpofing 
and inferting letters, in fubílituting at pleafure 
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any confonant for another of the fatne order, aüd 
in totaUy difrcgarding the vowels : for fuch per** 
mutations few radical words would be more con-* 
venieüt than Cos or Cush, fmce, dentáis being 
changed for dentáis, and palatials for palatials^ 
it inilantly bccomes coot^ goofe, and, by tranfpo^ 
fition, ducky all water-birds> and evidently fym- 
bolical ; it next is the goai woríhipped in Egypt^ 
aad> by a métathefís, the dog adored as an em- 
blem of SiRius, or^ more obvioufly, a cat, not 
the dómeítick animal, but a fort of íhip, and, 
tile Cutos f or great fea-fííh, of the Dorians. It 
wiii hardly bo imagined, that I mean by this 
iiony to infuit an author, whom I refpeft and 
efteem ; but no confíderation íhould induce me 
to aflift by my filence in the diffufion of errour ; 
and I contend, that almoft any word or nation 
might be derived from any other, if fuch licences, 
as I am oppofing, were permitted in etymolo- 
gical hiftories : when we find, indeed, the fame 
words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe precifely 
the fame, in diíFerent languages, we can fcarce 
hefitate in allowing them a common origin ; and, 
not to depart from the example before us, when 
we fee CusH or Cus (for the Sanfcrit ñame 
alfo is varioufly pronounced) among the fons of 
BrAHMa', that is, among the progenitors of the 
HinduSy and at the head of an ancient pedigree 
prcíerved in the Ramáyan ; when we meet with 
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his ñame again in the famiiy of Ra'Ma ; whca 
we know, that the ñame is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and givcn to a facred grafe, de^ 
fcribed as a Poa by Koenig, wMch ib ufed 
with a thoufand ceremonies in the oblatlóds to 
fire, ordained by Menú to form the factificial 
zoné of the BrábmanSj and folemnly declared in 
the P^éda to have fprang up íbon aftet the de-- 
luge^ whence the Vc^aranicks coníider k ád tbi 
brijlly hair of tbe hoar wbicb fu^ported tbtglobe ; 
when we add, that one of the feven dw^aSj or 
great peninfulas of this earth, has the íame ap- 
pellation, we can hardly doubt that the Cusa 
of MosES and Va'lmig wasthefame perfonage 
attd an anceftor of the Iridian race. 

From the teftiihonies adduced in the fn laft 
annual difcourfes, and (rom the additipnal prúofs 
laid béfore you, or rather openedi on the preíent 
Occaíion, it feems to follow, that the only human 
famiiy after the flood eftabliíhed themfelves in 
the northern parts of Irán ; that, as they muí- 
tiplied, they were divided into three diftind 
branches, each retaining little at íiríl, and loíing 
the whole by degrees, of their common piimary 
language, but agreeing feverally on new expre& 
íions for new ideas ; that the branch of Ya'fet 
was enlarged in many fcattered flioots over the 
north of Europe and Afia^ difFufing themfelves 
as far as the weílern and eaftern feas, aod, at 




lllinliiilfc&diatitlH^jC«|án«td iia.U^«Etl.nt|»,^ 
mit ^iáifíivkxiC htttB,:.l>M famii;¿,-ma»fi. 
4fidÚtfhk>.irt, tlwir tpbnL wors TuiaaAf j»$Sgi 

fittljaniímtmtritetiait cUmnti anlnanl^ 
t^btwMin sf thc-finaameht, caleubl^ éií 
kAnsBifafiM peDad oCfimrbimdrei aai.aiiit¡^. 

fl/6^Pt!tóCi¿e.fim,<úd «ontnVtid tlies)4f]i&w» 
«fiiU]lAalief..{pirtt^ alliggiirinl» iOidffpnt^ 
ji a p ilu l . I m iil i < > 1 iii i ir jitnaiuiwi &ci4«ii%a| 

MHmb.mii JA:nñoMt\<»l<idjjn. iit«r.4M4Ml 
4taáU;tliattheaUx«ofMisB,CnsR,aadRAHA 
&ñled m^rúrjt aad India; while-fomeof them, 
having improved the art of íailmg, paíTed frotn 
Egyptt Vbenice, and Pbrygia, ínto Italy aad 
Greece, which they found thinlypeopled by for- 
mer emigrants, of whom they fupplanted lome 
tribcs, and united themfelTes wUh others ; whilll 
a iWarm from the fame hive moved by a north- 
crly courle ínto Scandinavia, and another, by 
the head of the Oxus, and through the paiTes of 
Imaus, ínto Cajhgbar and Eigbúr, Kbatá and 
Kboten, as far as the territorles oí Chin and Tan- 
cúi, where letters have been ufed and arts' im- 
mtínorially cultiTated ; ñor U it unreafonable 
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U> believe, that fome of them found their 'Way 
from the caftern iíles into México and PerUf 
vrhere traces were difcovered of rude literature 
and My thology analogous to thofe of Egypt and 
India; that, thirdly, the oíd Cbaldcan empire 
being overthrown by the Jjfyrians under Oayü'- 
M£Rs^ other migrations took place, eípecially 
into India^ while the reft of Shem's progeny, 
fome of whom had before fcttled on the Red Sea, 
peopled the whole Arabian peninfula, prefling 
clofe on the nations oí Syria and Fbetiice ; that, 
laftly, from all the three families were detached 
many bold advcnturers of an ardent fpirit and 
a roving difpoñtion, who difdained fubordination 
and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled 
in diftant iíles or in deferts and mountainou.s 
regions ; that, on the whole, fome colonies might 
ha ve migrated before the death of their venerable 
progenitor, but that ílates and empires could 
fcarce have aífumed a regular form, till fifteen 
or íixteen hundred years before the Cbrijiian 
epoch, and that, for the firft thoufand years of 
that period, we have no hiftory unmixed with 
fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, 
but eminently diílinguiíhed, nation defcended 
from Abraham. 

My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origia 
and progrefs of the five principal nations, who 
have peopled -4/^^, and of whom there were 

VOL. u Q^ 
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confíderable remains in their fercral countries a* 
the time of Muhammed's bifth, is nów ac- 
tompliíhed ; fuccindly, from the nature of thefe 
eflays ; impcrfeéWy, from the darkncfs of the 
fubjeá: 9nd fcantinefs of my materials, but clear^ 
iy and comprehenfívely enough to form a bafis 
for fttbfequent refearches : you have feen^ as dx« 
ftlndly as I am able to fliow» wbo tbofe natlons 
originally were, wbence and wben they moved 
toward their final ílations ; and, in my fitture 
annual difcourfes, I propofe to enlarge on the 
particular advantagts to our country ánd to. 
mankind, which may refult from our fedulous 
and.ümted inquines into the hiftory» fcience^ 
and arts, of thefe AJiatick regions, efpecially of 
the Britijb dominions in India, which we may 
confider as the centre (not of the human race, 
but) of our common exertions to promote its 
true interefts ; and we íhall concur, I truft, in 
opinión, that the race of man, to advance whofe 
manly happinefs is our duty and will of courfe 
be our endeavour, cannot long be happy with- 
out virtue, ñor aftively virtuous without frce- 
dom, ñor fecurely free without rational know* 
Icdge. 
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ON ASIATICK HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL. 



BEFORE our entrance, gentlemen, into the 
difquiíition^ promifed at the clofe of my ninth 
annual difcourfe, on the particular advantages^ 
which may be derived from our concurrent re- 
fearches in AJia^ it feems neceflary to íix with 
precifíon the fenfe, in which we mean to fpeak 
of advantage or utílity : now, as we have de- 
fcribed the fíve Afiatick regions on their largeft 
fcale, and have expanded our conceptions in 
proportion to the magnitude of that wide fíeld, 
we íhould ufe thofe words, which comprehend 
the fruit of all our inquines, in their moíl ex- 
tenfíve acceptation ; including not only the folid 
conveniences and comforts of focial life, but its 
elegances and innocent pleafures, and even the 
gratifícation of a natural and laudable curioílty ; 
for, though labour be dearly the lot of man iñ 
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this world, yet, in the midft of his moft adive 
exertions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial be- 
ncfit of every liberal amufement, which may lull 
his pafiions to reft, and afibrd him a fort of re- 
pofe without the pain of total inadion, and the 
real ufefulnefs of every purfuit, which may en- 
large and diverfify his ideas, without interfering 
with the principal obje£ts of his civil ílation or 
economical duties; ñor íhould we wholly ex- 
elude even the trivial and wórldly fenfe oíutility^ 
which toó many confider as merely fynonymous 
with lucrCy but íhould reckon among ufeful ob- 
je£ts thofe pra¿tical, and by no means illiberal, 
arts, which may eventually conduce both to 
national and to prívate emolument. With a 
view then to advantages thus explained, let us 
examine every point in the whole circle of arts 
and fciences, according to the received order of 
their dependence on the faculties of the mind, 
their mutual connexion, and the different fub- 
jeéis, with which they are converfant : our in- 
quiries indeed, of which Nature and Man are 
the primary objedls, muíl of courfe be chiefly 
Hijloricdl ; but, fmce we propole to inveíligate 
the adtions of the feveral ^Jiiitick nations, toge- 
ther with their refpedive progrefs injcicncc and 
arLy we may arrange our inveñigations uncler 
the fame three heads, to which our Europcan 
analyíls have ingcnioully rcduced all the brapchcs 
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of human knowledge ; ajid my prefenf aiddreís 
to the fociety íhall be confincd to hiftory, civil 
and natural, or the obfervation and rémemr 
brance of mercfañs^ mdépendently of ratiociwp- 
üon, which belongs to philofophy, or of imitan 
tions and Jhbjtitutions^ which are the provincc 
ofart. » 

Were a fuperior created intelKgencélto deli-* 
neate a map of general knowledge (excliilively 
of that fublime and ílupendous theolio^, which 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know^ by* an 
infinite apprt>ximation) he would probably be- 
gin by tracing with Newton the fyftem of 
the univerfe, in which he would aflign the truc 
place to our little globe ; and, having enumerat- 
ed its various inhabitants, contents^ and pro- 
dudionSy would proceed to man in his natural 
ftation among animáis, exhibiting a detail of al! 
the knowledge attained or attainable by the 
human race; and thus obferving, perhaps, the 
fame order, in which he had before defcribed 
other beings in other inhabited worlds; but, 
though Bacon feems to have had a fimilar rea- 
fon for placing the hiftory of N ature before that 
of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, 
yet, confiftently with our chief obje¿l already 
mentioned, we may properly begin with the 
civil bijiory of the fivc AJiatick nations, which 
neceflarily comprifes their Geography, or a de* 
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fcripliott of the fiacety whcf c thcy have zAté^ 
ánd their aftrcmomy, whtch may anabk us to 
fix with fome áccuracy the time of their a&ions : 
vn ihall thence be led to the hiftoiy of fiích 
other animáis, of fuch mnerals^ and of fuch 
vegetables, as they may be fuppofed to have 
found in their feveral migrations and fettleraents^ 
and íhali end with the ufes to which tbey have 
iqpplied» or may apply, the rich aflemUage of 
natural fubftances. 

!• In the íirft place, we cannot furely deem 
k an inconfiderable advantage» that aU our hif- 
toríeal refearches have confírmed the Mqfmck 
accounts of the primitive world ; and our tefti^ 
Biony on that fubjed): ought to have the greater 
weight, becaufe, if the refult of our obfervations 
had been totally different, we íhould nevertheleís 
have publiíhed them, not indeed with equal 
pleafure, but with equal confidence ; for Trutb 
is migbtyy and^ whatever be its confequences, 
muji always prevalí : but, independently of our 
intereft in corroborating the multiplied evidences 
of revealed religión, we could fcarce gratify our 
minds with a more ufeful and rational enter- 
tainment, than the contemplation of thofe won- 
derful revolutiorfs in kingdoms and ftates, which 
have happened within little more than four 
thoufand years ; revolutions, almoft as fully de- 
monftrative of an all-ruling Providence, as the 
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Jhru&ure of the univeríé aad the final tscaíhs, 
which are difcernible in its whole exteat and 
^en ia ite minuteíl ptfts. Figure to your 
iQU^Dations a moviag piélure of that eventful 
pcfiod, or rather a fucceflion of crouded fcene» 
jñapüdly chaoged. Three &mUie9 migrate in 
different courfes firom one r^on^ «nd^ ia aboilt 
feur ceaturies, ejílabliíh very diftaat goverament» 
aad vaiious modes of fodety : Egyptians, In^ 
dians, Gotbs^ Pbenicians, Celts, Greeks, La^ans^ 
Cbinefe, Peneoiaus^ Mexicans, all fpruag from 
tbe íame immediate ftem, appear to ftart nearly 
9t cae time, aad occupy at length thofe countries^ 
to which they have givea, or from which they 
bave deriyed» their aames : ia twelve or tbir- 
teea huadred years more the Greeks o^ernia 
^ iaad of their forefatbers, invade India^ coa^ 
quer Egypt^ and aim at uaiveríal dooiiaioai 
but the Romans appropríate^ to themfelves the 
vrhole empire of Greece, aad carry their arm$ 
¡ato Briíain, of which they fpeak with haughty 
contempt : the Gotbs, ia the fulnefs of time^ 
break to pieces the uawieldly Coloffiís of Román 
power, aad íeize on the whole of Brítain^ ex«- 
cept its wild mouata^as; but evea thofe wilds 
becorae fubje¿fc to other iavaders of the famife 
Gotbick lineage: during all thefe tranfadipos, 
the Ar^s poíTeís both coafts of the Red Sea, 
ibbdue the oíd feat of tbeir ñrft progeaitors^ «q4 
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extend thcir conquefts on one íide, througl¿ 
Africk, into Europe Itfelf ; on another, beyond 
the borders of India^ part of which they annex 
to their flourifliing empire 2 in the fame interval 
the TartarSy widely diffufed over the reft of the 
globe, fwarm in the north-eaft, whence they 
ruíh to complete the redudion of Constan- 
tine's beautiful domains, to fubjugate Cbina, 
to raife in thefe Iridian realms a dynafty fplendid 
and powerful, and to ravage, like the two other 
families, the devoted regions of Irán: by this 
timé the Mexicans and Penwiafis, with many 
races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, have 
peopled the continent and ifles of América^ 
which the SpaniardSj having reftored their oíd 
government in Europe^ difcover and in part 
overeóme : but a colony from Britain^ of which 
Cicero ignorantly declarad, that it contained 
nothing valuable^ obtain the pofleflion, and finally 
the fovereign dominión, of extenfive American 
diftrifts; whilft other Brítijh fubjedts acquire a 
fubordinate empire in the fineft provinces of //í- 
dia, which the vi¿torious troops of Alexander 
were unwilling to attack. This outline of hu- 
man tranfadlions, as far as it includes the limits 
of AJia^ we can only hope to fill up, to ílrength- 
en, and to colour, by the help of Afiatick litera- 
ture ; for in hiftory, as in law, we muft not 
fpUow ftreams, when we may inveftigate foun-. 
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tains ñor admit any fecondarjr proo£ where 
prímary evidence is attainable: I íhould, ne^ 
vcrthelefs, make a bad return for your indulgent 
attention, were I to rcpeat a dry lift of all the 
Mufelman hiftorians, whofe works are preferved 
in Arabick, Ferjiarij and Turkijb^ or expatiate 
oh the hiílories and medals of Cbina^nd Japaan^ 
which may in time be acceffible to members óf 
our Society, and from which alone we can ex- 
pedí: information conceming the ancient ftate dP 
the Tartán ; but on the hiftory of India^ which 
we naturally coníider as the centre of our en- 
quiries» it may not be fuperfluous to prefent you 
with a few particular obfervations. 

Our knowledge of civil JIJiatick hiftory (I 
always except that of the Hebrews) exhibits á 
íhórt evening twilight in the venerable intro- 
dudíion to the firft book of Moses, foUowed by 
a gloomy night, in which diSerent watches are 
faintly difcemible, and at length we fee a dawn 
fucceeded by a funrife more or lefs early accord* 
ing to the diverfity of regions. That no Hindú 
nation, but the Ca/bmiríans, have left us regular 
liiftories in their ancient language, we muft ever 
lament ; but from Sanfcrit literature, which our 
country has the honour of having unveiled, we 
may ftill coUedJ: fome rays of hiftorical truth, 
though time and a feries of revolutions have 
obfcured that light which w¿ might reafonably 
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have expeded from fo diligent and ingenioiK a 
people The numerous Puránas and lübáfas, 
m poems mythological and heroick, are coni* 
pletely in our power ; and from them we marjr 
recover ibme disfígnred» but valuable, pi¿lure$ 
of ancient manners and govemments ; while tbe 
papular tales of the Hindus, in profe and in verfe^ 
eontain fragments of hiftory ; and eren in their 
dramas we may fiad as many real charafters and 
erents, as a ñitare age might find in our own 
plays, if all hiftories of England were, üke thofe 
of India^ to be irrecoverably loft : for exampie» 
a moft beautiful poem foy So'madeVa, com-» 
prifíng a very long chain of inftrudive and 
agreeable ftories, begins with &e famed revo^ 
lution at IPátaliputra by the murder of King 
Nanda, with his eight fons, and the ufurpation 
of Chandr AGüPTA ; and the fame revolution 
is the fubjefl of a tragedy in SanfcriU entitlcd 
the Coronation of Chandra, the abbreviated 
ñame of that aWe and adventurous ufurper. 
From thefe, once concealed but now accefliblc, 
compofitions, we are enabled tb exhibit a more 
accurate Iketch of oíd Indian hiftory than the 
world has yet feen, efpecially with the aid of 
well-attefted obfervations on the places of the 
colures. It is now clearly proved, that the firft 
Purána contains an account of the deluge, be- 
tween which and the Mobammedan conquefts 
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Úít faiftorf of genuine Hindú govemmeot maft 
of Gcniríb be comprehended ; but we know. from 
an arrangemcnt of the feafons in the tílronottiicai 
wcndk of Para SAX.A, chao: the ^mx of the Pan-» 
BAYAS could Qot have happened earlier than 
the clofe of the twelfth centuiy before CuRiSTt 
and SfiL£VCUs muft» therefore^ have reigned 
^diottt nioe centüiies after that war: now the 
age of VicRAMADiTYA is given ; and, if we 
can fue on aa Indían fnince» contemporarjr with 
Sbleocus, we ihall have three given pomts in 
the Une of time between RamAj or the firft 
buUtm coiony, and Chandrabija, the laft 
Hindú UíOVízichj who reigned in Bfbár; ib tihat 
oniy eight hundred or a thouíand jears will se» 
main almoft whoUy dark ; and tfaey muft bave 
been employed in railing empires or ftates, ifit 
framing laws, in improving ianguages and arts» 
and in obferving the apparent motions of the 
celeilial bodies. A Sanfcrit hiftory of the ce- 
lebrated Vicrama'ditya was infpeded at Ba- 
ñares by a Pandit^ who would not have de- 
ceived me, and could not himielf have been de* 
ceived ; but the owner of the book is dead and 
his family diíperfed; ñor have my friendo ia 
that city been able, wfth all their exertions, te 
procure a copy of it : as to the Mogul conquefte, 
with whlch modem Indian hiftory begins» we 
bave ampie accounts of tbem ia Ferfian, hom 
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Al I of Tezd and thc tranflations of 7i^^{/& 
books compofed even by fome of the conquerors,* 
to Ghüla'm HüSAiN, whom roany of us per-* 
Ibnally know, and whofe impartiality defccnres 
the higheft applaufe, though iis 'unrewardcd 
merit will give no encouragemént to other con- 
temporary hiftorians, who, to ufe his own phrafe 
in a letter to myfclf, may , like him, confider plai$i 
truth as tbe beauty of bijlorical compofiíion. Front 
all thefe materials, and from thefe alone, a per- 
fedt hiftory of India (if a mere compUation, 
however elegant, could deferve fuch a title) 
xnight be coUeíied by any íludious man, who 
had a competent knowledgc of Sanfcrit^ Perjian^ 
and Arable k i but, even in the work.of a writer 
fo qualified, we could only give abfolute cre- 
dence to the general outline ; for, while the ab- 
ílra£l fcíaices are all truth, and the fine arts all 
fidlion, we cannot but own, that, in the details 
of hiJlor\\ truth and fidion are fo blended as to 
be fcarce diftinguiíhable. 

The praélical ufe of hiftory, in aíFording par- 
ticular exaínpks of civil and military wiídom, 
has been greatly exaggerated ; but principies of 
atVion may certainly be colleded from it ; and 
even the narrative of wars and revolutions may 
fervc as a leíTon to nations and an admonition 
to fovereigns : ' a defire, indeed, of knowing palt 
events, while the futurc cannot be known, and 
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m view bf thc prefent gives often more pain thaa 
delight, feéms natural to the human mind ; and 
a happy própenfity would it be, if every reader 
of hiftory would opcn his eyes to Ibme very 
impo^ant coroUaries, which flow from the whole 
extent of it. He could not but remark the 
conílant e3e¿t of de/poüjm in benumbing and 
debaüng all thofe faculties, which diílinguüh 
men from the herd, that grazé» ; and to that 
caufe he would impute the decided inferiority df 
moft jifiatick nattons, ancient and modem, to 
thofe in Europe^ who are bleft with happier 
govemments ; he would fee the Arabs riíing to 
glory, while they adhered to thé free maxims 
of their bold anceftórs, and ñnking to mifery 
from the moment, when thofe maxims were 
abandpned. On the other hand he would ob- 
ferve with regret, that fuch repuhUcan govem- 
ments as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, 
cannot in their nature be permanent, but are 
generally fucceeded by OUgarcbieSj which no 
good man would wiíh to be durable. He would 
then, like the king of Lydia, remember Solón, 
the wifeíl, braveíl, and moft accompliíhed of 
men, who aíTerts, in four nervous Unes, that, 
** as bail and fnow^ which mar the labours of 
*' hufbandmen, />raí:^^¿ /rom elevated c/oí/¿í, and^ 
^ as tbe defttudive tbunderboU Jolhws tbe bril- 
^' Uant flajb^ tbus is a frec Jiate ruined by men 
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^ exalied in power and fplendid in wealth, wbiU 
** tbe peaple, jhm grofs ignorance^ chufe rather 
^ to become tbe Jlaws af me tyranty that they 
^ may efcape from the domination of many, 
•• than to preferre themfelves from tyranny of 
•• any kind by thcir unión and their virtucs.'* 
Since, therefore, no unmixed form of govem-» 
ment could both deferve permanence and enjoy 
it, and (ince changes even from the worft to 
the beft, are always attended with much tem* 
porary miíchief, he would fix on our Britijb con* 
ítítution (I mean our publick law, not the a&ual 
Jtate of tbis^s in any ^ven períod) m the beft 
form ever eftabiiíhed, though we can only makc 
diftant approaches to its theoretical perfe¿tion. 
In thefe hidian territories, which providence 
has thrown into the arms of Britain for their 
prote£kion and welfare, the religión, manners, 
and laws of the natives preclude even the idea 
of political freedom; but their hiftoríes may 
poffibly fuggeft hints for their profperity, while 
our country derives eíTential benefit from the 
diligence of a placid and fubmiflive people, who 
multiply with fuch increafe, even after the ra- 
vages of famine, that, in one coUedtoríhip out 
of twenty-foury and that by no means the largeft 
or beft cultivated (I mean Críjbna-nagar) there 
have lately been found, by an aAual enu- 
meration, a million and tbree hundred tboufand 
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Aative inhabitants ; whence it fliould feem^ that 
in all India there cannot now be fewer thail 
tbirty millians of black Britijb fubjeds. 

Let US proceed to get^apby and cbrmology^ 
without which hiftory would be no certain guide, 
but would refetnble a kindled vapour without 
either a fettled place or a íleady light. For a 
reafon before intímated I íhall not ñame the 
Various cofmographical books, which are extant 
in Araück and Perfian^ ñor give an account of 
thofe, which the Turks have beautifuUy printed 
in their own improTed language, but íhall ex- 
patiate a little on the geography and aftronomy 
of India ; having firft obferved generally, that all 
the Ajiatick nations mufl: be far better acquainted 
with their feveral countries than mere EuropeoH^ 
ícholars and travellers; that, confequently, we 
muft leam their geography from their own 
writings ; and that» by collating many copies of 
the fame work, we may corredl the blunders of 
tranfcribers in tables, ñames, and defcriptions. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, 
in this part of Afia, íhared the fate of authentick 
hiftory, and, like that, have been fo maíked and 
bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology 
and metaphor, that the real fyftem of Indian 
philofophers and mathematicians can fcarce be 
diftinguiíhed : an accurate knowlcdge of San-^ 
fcrit and a confídential intercourfe with leamed 



Brábmms, are theonly means of íeparating truth 
from fable; and we may expefl: the moft im- 
portant dilcoveries from two of our members ; 
concerning whom ít may be fafely afferted, tbat, 
if our fociety Jhould have produced no other 
advantage than the invitation given to them for 
the publick dífplay of theii' talents, we fliould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and 
of all Europe. Lieutenant W11.F0RD has ex-? 
hibited an intereñing fpecimen of the gecH 
graphical knowledge dcducible froin the Fu- 
ránas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the anclcnt world known 
to the HinduSy that the light acquired by the ' 
Grceks wíll appear but a glimraeríng in com- 
parilbn of that, which He wíli dífiUie ; while 
Mr. Davis, who has given us a diftind idea 
of Indias computations and cycles, and afcertain- 
ed the place of the colures at a time of gre^ 
importance in hiílory, will hereaíter difclofe 
the fyñems of Hindú aftronomers from Na'red 
and Para'sar to Meya, Vaba'hamihih, and 
Bha'scar» and will foon, I trun, iay before you 
a perfed delineadon of all the Indian allerifms 
in both hemifpheres, where you will perceive 
fo ílrong a general refemblance to the conñel- 
lations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two 
fyñems were originally one and the fame, yet 
with fuch a dÍTerfity in pam, as to ihow incon- 
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teftably, that neithet fyílem was copied from the 
other ; ^wíience it will foHow^ that they mujl have 
had fome common fource. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arabí 
being the field, which I have chofen for my 
peculiar toiU ypu cannot exped:, that I íhould 
greatly enlarge your coUedion of hiñorical 
knowledge ; but I may be able to oSer you 
fome occaiional tribute, and T cannot help men« 
tioning a difcovery, which accident threw in my 
way; though my proofs muft be referved for 
an eflay, which I have deílined for the fourth 
volume of your Tranfa£kions. To fix the fitua-» 
tion of that Palibotbra (for there may have been 
feveral of the ñame), which was vifited and de- 
fcribed by Megasthenes had always appeared 
a very difl5cult probiem ; for, though it could 
not have been Prayága, where no ancient me- 
trópolis ever ftood, ñor Cányacubja, which has 
no epithet at all refembling the word ufed by 
the Greeks, ñor Ga«r, *otherwife called Lacjb'- 
manavati, which all know to be a towh com- 
paratively modern, yet we could not confidently 
decide that it was Pátaliputra, though ñames 
and moft circumftances nearly correfpond, be- 
caufe that renowned capital extended from the 
confluence of the Soné and the Ganges to the 
fcite of Patna, while Palibotbra ftood at the 
jundlion of the Ganges and Eramwboas^ which 
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be tlücr Idmim^ ; but dib 01ÍI7 áiBmltj ^bbí m^: 
moved, when I fouQd«¡& ^^ úz&cú Smjlxii 
hock^ úím'two úxmi£aáiá jmx¿ oki, ;thtt Jgl^ 

títíOí^itiá iti«D MriaiinobaaSf os the nver w^ílkjt 

' . , ' . •. ■ - 

Sáiií hfdf^ 'thpugh Meoasthenjsús» froói^i^CN:. 

noce céiÚBttctíúoú, has named them íepauratciy^ 

'ThÍ8 ÚJÍcorery led to auother qf greater m^ninCjf 

for Ch ANDRAoiTFTA, who, from a áuKtifly 

adventwár, beoiraet Uke SAi9DRACOTT0Í»;Ae 

iofetéf!^ <si vípper ISnd$^¿n, ádualiy fixioáthe 

Aat áf InajKtiiidfe at PatciiputrOf wberelie.re* 

ciá^ed atttbafl&dort firob^ fomgn priiiceS|> * and 

was no ofher than that very SAndracottüs, 

who concluded a treaty with Seleucus Ni- 

CATOR ; fo that we have folved another problem, 

to which we before alluded, and may in round 

numbers coníiderthe twelve and three hundredth 

years before Ghrist a$ two certain epochs be- 

tween Rama, who conquered Silán a few cen- 

turies after the flood, and Vicrama'ditya, 

who died at UJjayini fifty-feven years before the 

beginning of our era. 

« 

IL SiNCE thefe difcuílions would lead us too 
far, I proceed to the hiftory of Nature diftín* 
guilhed, for our prefent purpofe, from that of 
Man i and divided into that of other animáis. 
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Vjiho inhabit this globe, of the mineral fubílancesy 
which it contains, and of the vegetables^ which 
fo luxuríantly and fo beautifully adom it. 

I . Could the figure, Inftinds, and qualities of 
birds, beafts, infedis, reptiles, and ñíh be afcer^ 
tsdned, either on the plan of Buffon^ or on that 
of LiNNJEus, without giving pain to the objeéls 
of our examination, few íludies would aSbrd us 
more folid inftrudtion or more exquiíite delight ; 
but I never could leam by what right, ñor con- 
ceive with what feelings, a naturaliíl can oc- 
caíion the mifery of an innocent bird and leave 
its young, perhaps, to periíh in a cold neft, be- 
caufe it has gay plumage and has never been 
accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the mis- 
fortune to be rare or beautiful ; ñor íhall I ever 
forget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleffings on 
his departcd fpirit : 

Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded graln: 
He lívcs with pleasure^ and he dies with pain. 

This may be only a confeílion of weaknefs, and 
it certainly is not meant as a boaft of peculiar 
fenfibility ; but, whatever ñame may be given to 
my opinión, it has fuch an cffeGt on my con* 
duct, that 1 never would fuffer the CÓcila^ whofe 
wild naüve woodnotes announce the approaqh of 
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sai • oii Aáumc&^tmúwt, 

Spás^f to be cauglit: ia my gpdien fdf ú¡t üAg 
¿ conüMiifa^ ir witb BiTFFQif's ^d^fltiblí 
thougb i iwre oftea ^auumoed the doméÉidb iuÜ 

«tírwmdémfy andeaqpMeds, áslts'iemord» iStCIé 
ibóre tluta fecuritjr: evea when. a iil§ ^mh^ 
J£^ oír Pangofin wás brought me^ agabtft^mj 
wiil^ from the rneunCaiAs^ I &>fidte4ii^^Ñi^ÍN^ 
tioQ to im bdoYcd rodk^^ becauí^ I iSwii4 H 
impoflible to prefenre him in comfort at & dij^ 
tance íQroin jthem» Hiere are íéveral ttéalá^ ^ 
luumak ia.^ra6i¿^ aad very par^ular^iieeouiM» 
j^t^i€wJA.'C^^t4y^ wil^ degaoc outUnet «I" Adr 
ll^xteroal appearaüce; b«t I haye m^ witb nOf 
^¡^i; Y0¡lvaS3¡ñ CQOcer^i^ them ia, JPer^áh es¿^ 
eépt what may be gleaned from the medical dic- 
tionaries'; ñor have I yet íeen a book in Sari'- 
Jcritj that exprefsly treats of them: on the 
whole^ though rare animáis may be found in all 
Afia^ yet I can only recommend an examination 
of them witb this condition, that they be left, 
as much as polHble, in a ftate of natural freedom^ 
or made as happy as pofiíble, if it be neceíTary 
to keep them conñned. 

2, The hiftory of minerals^ to which no fuch 
objedion can be caade^ is éxtremely fimple and 
cafy^ if we merely coafider their exterior look 
and configuratión, and their vifíble texture ; but 
the analyfis of their internal properties belongs 
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particularly to the fublime refearches of Chy- 
miftry, on which we may hope to find ufeful dif- 
quifitions in Sanfcrit^ fmce the oíd Hindus un-- 
queftionably applied thcmfelves to that enchant-i' 
ing ftudy ; and even from thcir treatifes on al- 
chymy we may poflibly coUeft the refults of 
aélual experimenta as their ancient aftrological 
works have preferved many valuable faéls re- 
lating to the Iridian fphere and the preceflíon of 
the equinox : both in Perjian and Sanfcrit there 
are books on metáis and minerals, particularly 
on gems^ which the Hindú philofophers ' confi- 
dered (with an exception of the diamond) as 
varieties of one cryftalline fubílance either fimple 
or compdund : but we muftnot expe<3: from the 
chymifts of Jfm thofe beautiful examples of 
analyfís which have but lately been difplayed in 
the laboratories of Europe. 

3. We now come to Botany^ the lovelieft and 
moft copious divifion in the hiftorj'' of nature ; 
and, all difputes on the comparative merit of 
fyftems being at length, I hope, condemned to 
one perpetual nigbt of undijlurhed Jlumber, we 
cannot employ our leifure more delightfully, 
than in defcribing all new ^Jiatick pUnts in the 
Linnaan ftyle and method, or in correding the 
defcriptions of thofe already kijown, but of 
which dry fpecimens only, or drawings, can have 
l}een feen by moíl European botanifts : in this 



■ part of natura] hiítory we have an ampié wd fét 
unexplored ; for, though many planta df JAvM 
have been made known by Garcías, ^PEtts* 
PER Alpinus, and Forskoel, of P¿íJÍ«i"^tqr- 
Garcin, of Tartary, by Gmelin anáPA^L*^ 

, oí China and ya^an, by Kcempfer» OlHÍB<:!C:, 
añd Thvnbküo, of India,' by Rhebd* 'íMmI 

' ItirMPHitrs, the two BÜHMANS, and til^e fiailÁ» 
lamented Koenio, yét noneof thofe nátittifób 
were deq>ly Térfed va. the literature of litie ft^ 
ni countríes, £rom which thdr TegetiAle%c^ 
Tures had been prociiñd ; and the nutatmtu 

, '«toib in Sattfárü^ otL madkeú fubftaiicesV' fctid 
i^biefly on plante, have nerer béeñ ¡n^>éAed, or - 
iaerer at leaft tínderftood, by any Eufif^etáCáX- 
tached to the íludy of nature. UntU the garden 
of the India Company fliall be fuUy ftored (as it 
wlll be, no doubt, in due time) with Arahiariy 
Per/ion, and Cbinefe plants, we may well be fa- 
(isñcd with examining the natíve flowers of our 
own provinces ; but, unlefs we can difcover the 
Sanjcrit ñames of all celebrated vegetables, we 
fliall neither com¡:rehend the allufions, whích 
Indian poets perpetually make to them, ñor 
(what ís far worfe) be able to find accounts of 
their tried vlrtues in the writings of Indian phy- 
ficians ; and (what is worft of all) we fliall mifs 
an opportunity, which never again may prefent 
itfelf j for the Fandits themfelvcs have almoft 
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whoUy forgottcn theír ancient appellations of 
particular plants, and, with all itiy pains, 1 have 
not yet afcertained more than ixvo bundred out 
of twice that number, which are named in their 
medical or poetical compofitions. It is much to 
be deplorad, that the illuftrious Van Rheede 
had no acquaintance with Sanfcrit^ which even 
his three BrábmenSy who compofed the íhort 
preface cngraved in that language, appear to 
have underftood very imperfeSly, and certainly 
wrote with difgraceful inaccuracy: in all his 
twelve volumes I recolIe¿i only Punarnava, in 
which the Nagari letters are tolerably right j 
the Huida words in Arabian charaélers are 
íhamefuUy incorredt; and the Malabar^ I am 
credibly informed, is as bad as the reíL His 
delineationS) indeed, are in general excellent; 
and, though Linnjeus himfelf could not ex- 
tra£t from his written defcriptions the natural 
charadter of every plant in the coUeélion, yet we 
Ihall be able, I hope, to defcribe them all from 
the life, and to add a confiderable number of new 
JpecieSj if not of nevr genera, which Rheede, 
with all his noble exertions, could never procure. 
Such of our learned mcmbers, as profefs me- 
dicine, will, no doubt, cheerfuUy aífift in thefe 
refearches, either by tlieir own obfervatíons, 
^ when they have leifure to make any, or by Com- 
munications from other obfervers among their 
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acquaintance, who may refide in differeat parts o£ I 
the country : and the mention of their art leads me ■[ 
to the various ujds of natural fubítances, in thoj 
thrce kingdoms or clafles to whkh they aro. I 
generally reduced. ^* 

III. You cannot but have remarked, that al- 
moft all the fciences, as the Frencb cali them. 
which are diftinguiíhed by Greek ñames and ar- 
MDg«d|i»ukr the head of plükifophT^'bBbii^- 
tat tSM^noft purtto mftoiy ; fuch arephifalo^ 
«hynüftiy» {Ayfickk, fmatomy, and stqb bku^ 
f4yfi&kk, wheú -««« banly táaxt the pheocunai^ 
of tke humaii ' imod } fbr, ia all bruicha.fflf 
JoMwfedge^ we are (uly hÜb^ans, vriúen wi| 
juBounce fádt, and pfaUofi^heis* ooiy v^isii 
we reafon on them : the fame may be con-- 
fidently faid of law and of medicine, the firft 
of which belongs principally to civil, and the 
fecond chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, there- 
fore, I fpeak of medicine^ as fax only as it is ground- 
cd on experiment ; and, wíthout believing im-p 
plicitly what Arabs^ Perjians, Cbineje^ or Hindus 
piay have written on the virtues of medicinal 
fubftances, we may, furely, hope to find in their 
wñtings what our own experimenta may ccn- 
firm or dífprove, and what might never havQ 
pccurred to us withoift fuch iatiination». 

]Eur<^eans enumérate more than two bundred 
üfid Jfty mechaoical arts, by which the pio^ 
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du¿íions of nature may be varioufly prepared 
for the convenience and omament of life ; and, 
though the Silpafájlra reduce them to Jixty^four^ 
yct Abü'lf AZL had been aflured, that the Huv^ 
dus reckoned tbree bundred arts and fciences: 
now, their fciences being cpmparatiyely few, wc 
may conclude, that they anciently pradifed at 
leaft as many ufeful arts as purfelves. Several 
Pandits have informed me, that the treatifes ou 
art, which they cali Upavédas and believe to have 
been infpired, are not fo entirely loft, but that 
confiderable fragments of them may be found at 
Bañares ; and they certainly poíFefs many po- 
pular, but ancient, works on that intereíling fub- 
je¿l. The manufactures of fugar and índigo 
have been well known in thefe provinces for 
more than two thoufand years ; and we cannot 
lentertain a doubt, that their Sanfcrit books oa ' 
dying and metallurgy contain very curious fads^ 
which might, indeed, be difcovered by accident 
in a long courfe of years, but vrhich we may 
íbon bring to light, by the help of Iridian lite- 
rature, for the benefít of manufaéhirers and artifts, 
and confequently pf our nation, who are in- 
terefted in their profperity, Difcoveries of the 
fame kind might be coUeéíed from the vmtings 
of other Ajiatick ijations, efpecially of the CbU 
nefc; but, though Per/iarij Arábick^ Turkijb 
and Sanfcrit are languages now fo acceíüble^that, 
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fak OVder'to obtam a fuffit^t knawká^ €Í 
4imi¿ Ikde more feem» tetpiired than a-flbntqE 
i&dtoátioa to laon: theiii, yet the ñq^fofied 
ficiinber an¿ intricBOy of the CbtMefe chgtaQíen 
have deterred our móft díligenc ftiidents fixMn 
attempting tb find tbeir way through fo VjtíAra 
labyñnth : it ú ceftun, however, thitt the tü& 
üculty has beea imi^fí«d beyond the trútli; 
fortibe perfjúcuouegraffliB^ ^7 M.FoüRuoNTf 
. together witfa á cedióos ái&ioáarjj Which I pó£- 
Jéis, ÍB.'CÍI»ttefe and Latin, would «nii^ any 
! Vutn, who i^ei&d, K^codipafe the erígioal worki 
«f CxíHVvcuí^, vhich are eaíily procurad, «ith ' 
tile !&cnü traoflation of them by Co0'p^bt{ 
iad, haTtBg «aade that íirft ftep with atte&tícHi» 
he would probably ñad, that he had travérfed at 
leaft half of his career. But I Ihould be led be- 
yond the limits aíTigned to me on this occafion, 
if I were to expatiate farther on the hiftorical 
divifion of the knowledge comprifed in the li- 
terature of JJia ; and I muñ poílponc tiÜ next 
year my remarks on JJiatick philofophy and oa 
,thofe arts, which depend on Imagínation ; pro- 
mifing you with confidence, that, in the courfe 
of the prefent year, your inquiries into the civil 
and natural hijlory of this eaftern world wíH 
be greatly prouioted by the learned labours of 
many among our alTociates and correfpondenta. 
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HAD it been of any importance, gentlemen^ 
to arrange thefe anniverfary diíTertations accord- 
ing to the ordinary progrefs of the human mind, 
in the gradual expanfion of hs three moft con- 
fiderable powers, memory^ imagination^ and reafon^ 
I íhould certainly have prefented you with an 
eíTay on the liberal arts of the five AJiatich na- 
tions, before I produced my remarles on their 
abjlra^ fciences ; becaufe, from my own obferv- 
atíon at leaft, it feems evident, that fancy, or 
the facuhy of combining our ideas agreeably by 
various modes of imitation and fubílitution^Js in 
general earlier exercifed^ and fooner attains ma- 
turity, than the power of feparating and com- 
paring thofe ideas by the laborious exertions of 
intelledt ; and henee, I believe, it has happened, 
that all naúons in the world had poets before 
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Únef had men phUoibphan : tmt, as M. D^Ai* t M<« 
MKT has deUbcratdy placed fdencc before arr, 
,M thfr qiiaiBoó df fHrfedédeoce is, úñ Úák occaüoii^ 
iu QQ momen^ what^yi^, aniá ae manj new 
^tí£|s 0D thc íiibjed of Jjiaück plul(^K:pph7 anr 
«áÉ'iii iúy remetáfanmoe^ I propcrfc to addit» 
yüo*now oivthe Ibieiices of ^o» rderving fin^ 
ciiir ncxt annual mceting a difquifitíon concern, 
iiig thoíe fine arts^ which have inunemoriaUy 
been coltiv atcd» with diÉerent fúccefs and in v ery 
ffifierent modes» iidthiii the circle of- oHr cornil 
snon inquines» 

,:. J^^fiá»M« I mea^ affiimtíage Qt^xéak 
ftmdmtal pn^ofitions difcoverable by human 
^feo^ xbA tedliétble to firft prindples, axioms» 

cr maxims, from which they may all be derived 
in a regular fuccellion; and there are confequently 
as many fciences as there are general objeds of 
car intelle£tual powers ; when man firft exerts 
thofe powers, his objedls are hin{felf and the 
jreft of nature ; himfelf he perceives to be com-» 
pofed of body and mindj and in his individual 
capacity, he reafons on the ufes of his animal 
frame and of its p^rts both exteriour and internal, 
on the dijbrders iqipeding the regular fundions 
of thofe parts, and on the moft probable methods; 
pf preventing thofe diforders or of removing 
them ; he foon feels the clofe connexion betweei^ 
bis corporeal and mental f^culties^ fu^d whei) 
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hi8 mind is re(le¿ted on itfelf, he difcourfes oa 
its ejfence and its operations; in hisfocial cha- 
radter, he analyzes his various duties and rigbís 
both prívate and publick; and in the leifurCt 
whichthe fuUeft difcharge of thofe duties always 
admits, his intelle£k is diredted to nature at large» 
to the fuhjlance of natural bodies, to their feveral 
propertieSj and to their quantity both feparate 
and united, fínite and infinite ; from all which 
obje¿is he deduces notions, either purely abdradl 
and univerfal, or mixed with undoubted fa¿ls, 
he argües from phenomena to theorems, from 
thofe theorems to other phenomena^ from cauíes 
to efieds, from eíFedts to caufes, and thus ar- 
rives at the demonftration of a Jir/i inteUigent 
caufe ; whence his colleded wifdom, being ar- 
ranged in the form of fcience, chiefly confifts of 
pbyjiology and medicine^ metapbyjicks and logick^ 
itbicks and jurijprudence, natural pbilqfopby and 
matbematicks ; from which the religión of nature 
(fínce revealed religión muft be referred to bif-^ 
tory^ as alone affording evidence of it) has in all 
ages and in all nations been the fublime and con- 
Ibling refult. Without profefling to have giveri 
a logical definition of fcience, or to have exhi- 
bited a perfe£t enumeration of its objeíls, I 
íhall confine myfelf to thofe Jive divifions of 
yíjiatick philofophy, enlarging for the moft part 
on the progrefs which the Hindus have made ia 
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them, and occafionally introducing the fcienccft ■* 
of the Jrabs and Per/taiis, ihe Tarhas, and the 
Cbinefe ; but, how extenfive foever may be the 
rangc whích I have chofen, I íhall beware of ' 
exhaufting your patience vpith tedious difcuflions, 
and of exceeding thofe Umits, which the occa- 
ííon of our prefent meeting has neceíTarlly pre- 
fcribed. 

I. The firft article afibrds littlc fcope ; fmce 
1 have no evldence, that, iii any language of 
jíjia, there exiíls one original treatife on medi- 
cine ccnfidered as a Jcience : phyfick, indeed, ' 

íqqanenHnú^ aa^iwe fee it {SFaaU(|<t at tfattsdsjr 
|^..i|úu&» aa4 Mufdmáns, « títest^ ttv^mcú. 
Iñjíory of ^eaíés and remedies ; ufeful,- 1 ad- 
mita in a high degree, and wortby of attentive 
examination, but wholly foreign to the fubje^ 
before us : though the Arabs, however, have 
(¡hiefly foUowed the Greeks in this branch of 
knowledge, and have themfelves been impHcitly 
followed by othcr Mobammedan writers, yet 
(not to mention the Cbinefe, of whofe medical 
works I can at prefent fay nothing with con- 
fidence) we ftíll have accefs to a number of 
Sanjcrit books onthe oíd Indian pratííice of 
phyfick, from which, if the Hindus had a theo- 
retical fyftem, we might eallly coUeft ít. The 
JÍyurvéday fuppofed to be the work; of a celeftíd 
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phyfician, is almoft entirely loft, unfortunately 
perhaps for the curious European, but happily 
for the patient Hindú ; fince a reyealed fcience 
precludes improvement from experience, to 
which that of medicine ought, above all others^ 
to be left perpetually open ; but I have myfelf 
met with curious fragments of that primeval 
work, and, in the Veda itfelf, I found with 
aíloniíhment an entire Upanijbad on the intemal 
parts of the human body ; with an enumeration 
of nerves, veins, and arteries, a defcription of 
the heart, fpleen, and liver, and various difqui- 
íitions on the formation and growth of the fetus : 
from the laws, indeed, of Menú, which have 
lately appeared in our own language, we may 
perceive, that the ancient Hindus were fond of 
reafoning in their way on the myfteries of ani- 
mal generation, and on the comparative inflyence 
of the fexes in the produdtion of perfeft ofi^ 
fpring ; and we may collcdt from the authori- 
ties adduced in the learned EÍTay on Egypt and 
the Nile, that their phyfiological difputes led to 
violent fchifms in religión, and even to bloody 
ware. On the whole, we cannot expe¿}: to ac- 
quire many valuable truths from an examination 
of eañern books on the fcience of medicine ; but 
examine them we muft, if we wifli to complete 
the hiftory of univerfal philofophy, and to fup- 
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jAr ilie fcholars of Europe with authenticíc má*^ 
•mals for an account of the opinions anciently "' 
famed on th^s head by the philofophers of JJia i 
10 know, indeed, with certainty, that fo much 
ttSA no more can be known on any branch of 
■Étnce, would in ¡tfelf be very important and 
tófeful bnowledge, if it had no other efie£l than 
fcitheck the boundlefscuriofityof mankind, and 
i* fix them ín the ñraight path of attamable 
SSéiuit, d|)ecÍAlIy «f fódk as rdátes to thc^ 
ifodéé^flñd k^y conduce td.thor hiq;)pine& - 

^ Sf. W^ft^ve sn imple fi«Id ia'tfie.mct' di« 
«flfim^r^cl tf fíeld almoft whdly oewi fine* 
tfif ítf^óéÉAylkltt ftnd logjck'of the Brahmán^ 
itíSx^fáSsi kk tb^jl^.ptúlofop&ical Sáfiras^ and 
ñtpláinieá t^ ñumerous gloíTes or comiñents, 
Irave never yet been acceífible to Europeans ; 
and, by the help of the Sanfcrit language, we now 
may read the works of the Saugatas, BauddbaSy 
Arbatas, Jainas^ and other heterodox philofo- 
phers, whence we may gather the metaphyfical 
tenets prevalent in China and Japan, in the 
eaftem penlnfula of India, and in many con- 
fiderable nations of Tartary : there are alfo fome 
faluable tra¿ls on thefe branches of fcíence ín 
Perjian and Jrabick, partly copied from the 
GreekSy and partly comprifing the doñrines of 
the SúfÍ& which anciently prevailed, and ñiU 
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píévaíl ín great meafuré ovet this oriental world> 
ánd which the Greeks themfelves condefcendcd 
to borrow from eaftern fagés. 

The little treatife in fout chaptcfs, afcribed 
te Vyáfa, is the only philoíbphical Sájlra^ the 
brigmal text of which I have had leífurc to pe- 
hife tirith a Brábmen oí the Védánti fchool : it 
!s extremely obfcure, and, though compoíed in 
íentences elegantly modulated, has more refem- 
blance to a table of contents, or ati accurate 
fummary, than to a regular fyftemátical traól ; 
but all its obfcurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the ver y judicious and mbft learned 
S ANGARA, whofe commcntary on the Fédánta, 
which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
clucidates cvery word of the text, but Cííhibitd 
a perfpicuoüs account of all other Indiivi fchools, 
from that of C A pila to thofe of the more mo- 
dern hereticks. It is not poflible, indeed, to 
fpeak with too much applaufe of fo excellent a 
work ; and I am confident in aflerting, that, 
until an accurate tranflatlon of it fliall appear in 
fome Europeají language, the general hiftory of 
philofophy muft remain incomplete ; for I per- 
feftly agree with thofe, who are of opinión, 
that one corredl verfion of any celebrated Hindú 
book would be of grcater valué than all the 
diífertations or eífays, that could be cofnpofed 
On the fame fubjed j you will not, however, éx- 
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peO, that, b fuf^ a dijcourfe as ][ amwi^..^ 
HTermg,-I.íhould expatiate pn tlie dhrerftfyf ii^ 
Jndian philbfophical ftfaools, on tht: íércn;! 
funden of thiem, oa the áoQnne», ,-WJbicli ;diqr 
teTpeflivdy tui^t» or pn,tfidr ii[iAigr,£^|i^«li 
jrho ^i^eotted from thur inflni^qn :ia,|i^ag 
|^cul«r pi^tt. On tlie prefcDt porad&pi^ if 
ivill be^.ft^cient tofay, that the pldejÓ^be^^^ 
a tcCtt ^lipTe entire work is prefervod, i^^ (ao^ 
cordií^. ^ fc^e authors) Caíila i,poC_^ 
divine períbnage, a. reputed graadfpp o£^j^.K-« 
ma', to whom Cri'shka compares, ^íin^I^ i|i . 
the Gítd, but a íage of bis ñame, ijvl^Q.|^i^ted 
the Sám'byj, or Numeral, jphilí^ophyjj j^whícti 
Cri'shna himfelf appears to iijipv^< inrkís 
converfatlon with Abjüna, and which, as far 
as I can recoUedt it from a few original texts, 
refembled In part the metaphyficka of Pytha- 
GORAS, and in part the theology of Zeno: his 
doflrines were enforced and illuftrated, with 
fome additions, by the venerable Patanjali, 
who has alfo left us a fine comment on the 
grammatical rules of Pa'nini, which are more 
obfcure, without a glofs, than the darkell oracle : 
and here by the way let me add, that I refer to 
jnetaphyficfcs the curious and important fcience 
oí univerfal grammar, on which many fubtil dif- 
íjuifitions may be found interíperfed in the par- 
ticular gramm'ars of ^the ancleñt Hindus, and ia 
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thofe of the more modern Arabs, The next 
founder, I believe, of a philofophical fchool was 
GoTAMA, if, indeed, he was not the moft an- 
cient of all ; for his wife Ahaly a was, accord- 
iñg to Iridian legends, reftored to a human íhape 
bjr the great Ra'ma ; and a fage of his ñame, 
whom we have no reafon to fuppofe a dilFerent 
perfonage, is frequently mentioncd in the Féda 
itfelf ; to his rational dodtrines thofe of Ca- 
nadá were in general conformable; and the phi- 
lofophy of them both is ufually called NyáyUy 
or logicalj a title aptly beftowed ; for it feems to 
be a fyftem of metaphyficks and logick better 
accommodated than any other anciently known 
in Indídy to the natural reafon and common 
fenfe of mankind ; admitting the aéíual exiílence 
of material fuhjlame in the popular acceptation 
oí the word matterf and comprifing not only a 
body of fublime dialefticks, but an artificial 
method of reafoning, with diftin^ ñames for 
the three parts of a propofition, and even for 
thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannot 
reFrain from introducing a fingular tradition, 
which prevailed, according to the well-informed 
author of the Dabijlán, in the Vanjáb and in 
feveral Perjian provinces, that, " among other In- 
" dian curiofities, which Callisthenes tranf- 
" mitted to his únele, was a technical f)Jtem of 
^ logickf which the Brábmem had communicated 

S 2 



'í«)d« liiquííHi^ Óréékr'^^'^f/iaái éSt í^ 
maikaán '«br íü^í»^ lo 1^ \iéá'^ 

Hrm&lKntíc^i^ istme df^dtáSdiii^lt^ 
mé, tliiú I tu^e inet «iffi in JtfikS ^klé W 

imbuid have tféen ^lióttéd" »dié^ IJf^'ia^ 
afd MoHSÁNi FJhii br.fcy ííKe íirii|rfe ?>^ 
í^íiSííí, witt vrllííní fafe háa- eíoáV¿íy3i' tínii' 
not having had leifure to w32f tlié 2^^ Sáf-' 
tra^ I can only aíTure you, tnai ríravé níeqiieouy 
feen perfeft fyllogifms íá* ihe jihÜcttqlitótf 
wricings of thc Brihmcns, mA ^e 'dfty¿iii(iam 
them ufed in theír verbal ¿ÓdtíÍTférfiés^ ''W&fii 
evér might have bcen theiárffcrit'órá^Wf Wcft^ 
TAMA, yet the moñ celebrated Indi'an Iclíobl ¡s 
that, with which I began» founded by Vya's a, 
and fupported in moft refpefls by his pupil Jai- 
MiNi, whofe diíTent on a few points is mention- 
ed by his mañer wíth refpeólful moderation : 
their feveral fyfteins are frequently diftinguííhed 
by the ñames of the íírft and fecond MímJnfá, 
a word, which, Uke Nyáya, denotes the opera- 
tions and conclufions of reafori ; but the tra£t of 
Vy a'sa has in general the appellation oiVédánta^ 
or the fcope and end of the P'éda, on the texts 
óf which, as they were tmderftood by the phi- 
lofopher, who colleíled them, his dodriñes are 
principally grounded. The fundamental tenet 
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pf thc Védánti fchool^ to which in a more mo- 
dera age the incomparable Sancara was a 
iEbrm and illuílrious adhereat, confífted, not in 
deaying the exiftence of matter, that is, of foli- 
dity, impeaetrabilitya and extended figure (to 
deny vrhich would be lunacy), but^ in corredt- 
ing the popular notion of it, and in cpntending, 
that it has no eíTence independent of mental 
perception, that exiftence and perceptibility ar? 
convertlbU terms, that extemal appearances and 
fenfations are illufory, and would. vanifli ínto 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuf- 
tainjs them, wcre íufpended but for a moment j 
an opinión, which Ejpicharmüs and Plato 
feem to have adopted, and which has been main« 
tained in the prefent century with great elegance, 
but with little publick applaufe ; partly becaufe 
it has been mlfunderftood, and partly becaufe 
it has been mifapplied by the falfe reafoning of 
fome unpopular writers^ who are faid to have 

diíbelieved in the moral attributes of God. 

• ' 

whofe omniprffence, wifdom, and goodnefs aro 
the bafjs of the Iridian philofophy : I have not 
fufficient evidence on the fubje<3: to profeís a 
belief in the doftriue of the Fédáfita, which 
human re^fon alone coi^ld;^ perhaps, neither fuUy 
demonftratej ñor fuUy difprove ; but it is ma- 
nifeft, that nothing can be farther removed from 
imp^ety than a fyfte^ whd^y b^ilt on the pureA 
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devotion ; an^ tfae inexprefiible difficulty, wbicti 
any man» who íhall make the atteippt^ wijl ieJL 
'íuredly íind in ^ving a fatfs&doiy défínítíón 
of material fibfiance^ múft induce us tó defifae^ 
rate with cpdneis. befóire we cénfure tb<! Iearne4 
. and pious reflorer pf thc añdent V^d(t ; thbug^ 
We cannot but admit, tl^at, if the cemmon opi- 
)übns of mankind ¿^ thc criteribn of pbilofopbical 
truth, we mnft adheré tó the fyftcm of Gb'TA- 
M a^ which: the Brábmeris qf tbb province áímoíl 
iiniveríklly fótiow* :t :*• . . 

]f the metaphyfícl^ of the Védántif "br wild 
and erroneous, thépüpilff'bf Buodha háVe'run» 
h Í8 afiertedy into án enx>r diametrically ¿í^pro* 
fite ; for they are charged with denyirig tKé 
exiftence of puré fpirit, and with believing no- 
thing abfolutely and really to exift but material 
fuhjlance ; a heavy accufation which ought only 
to have been made on pofitive and inconteftable 
proof, efpecially by the orthodox Brdbmens, 
who, as BüDDHA diíTented from their anceílors 
in regard to hloody facríjicesj which the Veda 
certaiiily prefcribes, may not unjuftly be fufpedS:- 
ed of low and interefted malignity. Though I 
cannot crcdit the charge, yet I am unable to 
prove it cntirely falfe, having only read a few 
pages of a Saiigaia book, which Captain Kirk- 
PATRICK had lately the kindnefs to give mé¡ 
but it beginsí like other Hindbook^, with tht; 
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word Orriy which we know to be a fymbol of 
tlie divine attributcs: then follows, indeed, a 
myfterious hymn to the Goddefs of Nature, by 
the ñame of yí'ryáy but with feverál other titles, 
which the Brúhmens themfelves continually bc- 
ftow on their Déví\ now the BrábmenSj who 
have no idea, that any fuch perfúnage exiíls as 
DeVi\ or the Goddefs^ and only meái^ to expreís 
allegorically the power of GoD, exerted in creat- 
ing, preferving and renoTating this univerfe, we 
cannot with juílice infer, thal the diíTenters ad-^ 
niit no deity but vijible nature: úke'Pandit^ 
who now attehds me, and who tcid Mr. Wil- 
KiNS, that the S augdas wert atheills, would 
not have attempted to refift thé deciíive evidence 
of the contrary, which appears in the very in- 
ftrument, on which he was confulted, if his un* 
derílanding had not been blinded by the into* 
lerant zeal of a mercenary príeílhoQd. A literal 
verfion of the book juft mentioned (if any ftudi» 
ous man had learning and induftry équal to thé 

« 

taik) would be an inéítimable treafure to the 
compiler of fuch a hiílory as that of the labo« 
rious Brucker; but let us proceed to the 
moráis and jurifprudence of the JJiaticks^ oa 
which I could expatiate, if the occafíon admitted 
a fiíll difcuflKon of the fubje^, with correianefs 
and confídencet 

}IL That bodi ^thicks and abílrad láw 
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piight be reduced to the metbod qf Jcieme^ can» 
Dtot furely be doubted ; but, although fuch %, 
method would be of infinite ufe ia a fyílem of ' 
univeríal, or even of national, jurifprudenceí I 
yet the pruiciplcs of morality are fo few, ib lu-, 
KunOQS, and fo ready to prelent themfetves og/ I 
©very occaíjon, that the pradlícal utility of % i 
fcientifical .arrangement, in a treatife on ethicksj 
may very juftly be queftioned. The moralifts 
of the eaft have in general chofen to deliver 
thelr precepts ia íhort fententious maxims, to 
illuftrate them by fprlghtly comparlfons, or tQ 
incúlcate them in the very ancient forní of 
agreeable apologues ; there are, indeed, both in 
Arabíck and Perjiany philofophical traíis ou 
ethicks written with found ratiocination and 
(¡legant perípicijity : but ín evpry part of thÍ9 
eaftera wprld, fronj Pekín tp Damafcus^ the 
secular teaclwrs of nwral wifdom have imme- 
oaórially be^n poets, and there would t^ no end 
of enymei^iMiDg theír wofks, which are ílill exn 
tapt ín the íive principal language$ of Jfia. 
pur divine religión, the truth of which (ifany 
hiftory be true) is abi^ndantly proved by l^iílo- 
fical eviderfae, has no need pf fuch aíds, as many 
fie willing tq give it, by aflerting, that the wifeft 
|ncn of this. , ?!irorl4 were jgporaRt of the two 
great maxims thaj we muji aSl in rej^e^ ojotbers, 
4s weJbouH i^i^ tiffi^ io a^ ^^ r^e0. of ^ur* 
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Jelves^ and that, injiead ofreturning evilfar evil, 
XveJbould.cor¡fer benefits ezfen on tbofe wbo iiyure 
US ; but the íirft rule is implie4 ¡Ji a fpeech of 
Ly SI AS, and exprefled in 4íftm0 phra^ b^ 
Thales and Pittacüs ; and I have even 
feen it word for word in tljte origVí*! of Qon- 
Fucius» which I carefuUj compared wi^ thc 
h(^in traníl^^tion. It has been ufual )vj^(h. 2^94,^19 
men, to ridicule and abufe all thofe, wbo dar^ 
on this point to quote the Cbitiefe philofopher ; 
but, inílead of fuppoiting their caufe, theywould 
íhake it, if it could be íhaken, by^ theirtincandid 
afperity i for they ought to remember, thát ome 
great end pf revelation, ^ it ^s moíl. e^piT^ly 
declared, was nót to iniVru£t the wife and few, 
but the many and unenlightened. If the con- 
yerfation, therefóre, of the Fdndits and Máütítvis 
in thb country íhall ever be attcmpted by pfp* 
feílant mülionaries, they muíl h^war^ 9f aíTen- 
ingy while they teach the gofpel of tf uth» whal; 
tbofe Fandits and Maulavis would koaw to be 
|aUe : the former would cite the bes^i^tiful Aryá 
couplet, which was writtenat leaft three c^ntariesi 
before our era, apd which pro^ounc^ t^i^ d^^^ 
of a good man, even in the moqient of his de<- 
ftrudion, to confift not mly inforgiving^ but even 
in a defire of benefiting^ bis d^ftroyer^ as ^b^ 
5andal-/réf^, iti tbe injiant of its oyeríbrojü^ Jbedsi 
perfume on tbe axe^ xvbicbfells it j fuid tl^ l^ttfr 
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would triumph in repeating the verfe of Sadí" , 
who Kprefents a retarn ofgood far good as a 
Jligbtr ecifrocity, hnt fays to the viituous man, 
•? Cm^ bín^Jlts' üri bim ivbo bas injured tbee^^ 
üfíng m'JÍr^iek feritfenct, and a maxim appa- 
ttatlf ti Ú» ^vadéak. Arabs. Nbr wóuid tfae 
^¡Eifánumf^ tóTecite fbur diftrc&s of Ha'fiz^ 
íí^ftQf'fiád iHuftrated that maxim with fkndful but 

. . heaimr^fain fon orieotiheU to lore dij foe» 
:4j94itpEe,with>petfk,thc haiul, that bru^^^ 
Fice, like jon rock» from bafe ▼¡ndi£livje pride, 
* Ijoublazé wiA grááí thé wrift, Aat mids thy T\& : - 
'. Márkf ivbere yon' treé^rtwaids tiie fton7^fliow*r 
, IWitbihiit neftanous^'ot the balmj flow^ : / . 
All nature calis siloud : ** Shsill man do lefs 
Than heal the (Jaüter» and the r^iler bkfs ?" 

Now there is not a íhadow of reafon for believ- 
ing, that the poet of Sbiraz had borrowed this 
doétríne from the Cbrijtians ; but, as the caufe 
of Cbrijlianiiy could never be promoted by falfe- 
hood or eitour, fo it will never be obftrudled by 
candour and veracity ; for the leflbns of Con- 
Füciüs and Chana cy a, of Sadi' and Hafiz, 
are unknown even at this day to millions of 
Cbinefe and Hindus, Perjians and other Ma^ 
bammedans^ who toil for their daily fupport; 
ñor, were they known ever fo perfedly, would 
they have a divine ían¿tion with the multitude j 
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fo that, ín order to enlighten the mínds- of' the 
Ignorant, and to enforce the obedience of the 
perverfe, it is evidently a prioriy that a revealed 
religión was neceflary in the great fyftem of 
providcnce : but my principal motive íbr in*- 
troducing this topick, was to give you a ípeci- 
men of that ancient oriental morality, which is 
¿omprifed in an infinite number <i£ Perfián^ 
Arahick, and Sanfcrit compofitions. 

Nearly ene half of Jurijprudence is clofely 
conneded with ethicks ; but, fince the léamed 
of j4Jia confider moft of their láws ai pofitive 
and divine inftitutions/ and ñot as the mere 
conclufions of human reafon, and fince I have 
prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, 
which I reíerve for an introdud;ion to the digeft 
of Lidian laws, I proceed to the fourth divifion; 
which confifts principally of fcience tranfcend* 
cntly fo named> or ibe knowledgéof abJlmB 
quantíties, of their liwitSy properties and relationSp 
ímpreíFed on the underftanding with the forcé 
of irrefiftible demonjirationy which, as all other 
knowledge depends at beft oh onr fallible fcnfcs, 
and in great meafure on ftill more fallible teP 
timony, can only be found, in puré mental ab- 
ftradlions ; though for all the purpofes of life, 
our own fenfcs, and even the credible tcílimony 
of others, give us in mqft cafes the highcft de- 
gree of certsdnty, phyfícal and tnorah 
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IV. I HAVE already had occafion to touch on 
the Indidn metaphyficks of natural bodics accord- 
ing to the moft celebrated of the Afiatick fchools, 
from which íhe Vylbagoreans aic fuppofed to 
have borrowed many of thqir opíaions ; and, as 
we learn from Cicero, ihat the oíd fages of 
ÍLurope had an idea of cenlripftal Jora' and a 
principie of uuiverjal gmvUation (which they 
never indeed atiempted to demonftrate), fo I 
can venture to affirm, \víthout meaiiing to pluck a 
ieaf from the neverfading laurels of our immortal 
Newton, that the whole of his tlieology and 
part of his philofophy may be found in the 
Vedas and even in the works of the ^/i^5 .■ that 
mojí fubiil Jpirit^ which he lufpeéled to pervade 
natural bodics, and, lying concealed in thera, to 
caufe attracÜion and repulfion, the emiíTion, re- 
flexión, and refraítioa óf light, eledlricity, ca- 
lefaftion, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is de- 
fcribed by the Hindus as a.fijtb element endued 
with thofe very powers ; and the Vedas abound 
wich allufions to a forcé univerfally attradlive, 
which they chiefly afcribe to the Sun, thence 
called Aditya^ or the Attradlor ; a ñame defigned 
by the mythologifts to mean the child of ihe 
Goddefs Aditi ; but the moft wonderful paf- 
íage on the theory of attra¿lion occurs in tho 
charming allegorical poem of Shi'ri'n and 
Ferha'd, Qf the Divine Spirit and a human 
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Soul dijinterejledly pious ; a work which froni 
the firft verfe to thc laft, is a blaze of religioüs 
and poetical fire. The whole paflage appears 
to me fo cürious, that I malee no apólogy Í6t 
giving you a fahhful tranflation of it : ^* Thére 
•• is a ftrong propenfity, which dances through 
*' every atom, and attraéls the minuteft particle 
** to fome peculiar objeñ ; fearch this univerfe 
'* from its bafe to its fümmit, fro'm fire to air, 
** from water to earth, from all bélow the Moon 
** to all above the celeftial fphefés, and thou 
" wilt not find a corpufcle deftitute of that ria- 
*' tural attraftibility ; the very point of the firft 
*' thread, in this apparently tangled íkein, is no 
** other than fuch a principie of attrai^ion, and 
all principies befidé are void of a real bafis ¡ 
from fuch a propenfity arifes every motion 
** perceived in heavenly or in terreftrial bodies ; 
^* it is a difpofition to be attraded, which taught 
hard fteel to ruíh from its place and rivet itfelf 
on the magnet ; it is the fame diípofitión, 
which impels the light ftraw to attach itfelf 
*' firmly on amber ; it is this quality, which gives 
** every fubftance in nature a tendency toward 
" another, and an inclination forcibly direfted 
^* to a determínate point.** Thefe notions are 
vague, indecd, and unfatisfadory ; but permit 
me to aík, whether the laft paragraph of New* 
ToN/s incomparable work goes much farther. 
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and Vfhether any fubfequent experiments fcrave ' 
thrown Hght on a fubjedt fo abftrufe and ob-. 
fcure ; that the fublime aftronomy and exqul- 
íitdy heautiful geometry, \vith which that work, 
is illumined, íhould inany degreebe approached 
by the Mathematicians of .'(fia, whíle of all 
Europeans^ who ever llved, Archimedi.s alone 
was.capable of emulating them, would be a vaia 
expetSation ; but we muft fufpend our opínioa- 
of Indiají aílronomical knovviedge, till the Sürya 
jiddbánLi íhall appear in our own language, and 
even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicero) our 
grcedy and capacious ears will by no means be 
fatisfied i for in order to complete an hiftorical 
account of geniiine Hindú aílronoiny, we require 
verbal tranfl ación s of at leaíl three other Satijcrit 
books ; of the treat'ife by Parasara, for the 
firñ age oí Jndian fcience, of that by Varaba, 
with the copious comment of hia very learneJ 
fon, for the middle age, and of thofe written by 
Bhascaba, for times comparatively modern. 
The valuable and now acceíTible works of the 
U(l mentioned philofopher, contain alfo an uni- 
verfal, oxfpecious, arithmetick, with one chapter 
at Icaft en geometry; ñor wouM it, furely, be 
4ifficult to procure, through our feveral rcfidents 
with the Ptjhwda.nd with Scindhya, the older 
books on algebra, which Bhascara mentíons, 
apd on which Mr. Davis would juftly fet a 
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very high valué ; but the Scuifcrit work, from 
vrhich we might expedí the moíl ampie and im-* 
portant information, is entitled CJbétráderfa^ or 
aView oJGeometrical Knowledge^ and was com- 
piled in a very large volume by order of the il* 
luftñous Jayasinha, comprifíng all that re- 
mains on that fcience in the íacred language of 
India : it was infpefted in the weft by a Fandit 
now in the fervice of Lieutenant Wilford, 
and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at 
yayanagar, where Colonel Polier had permif- 
fion from the Rájá to buy the four Vedas them- 
felves. Thüs have I anfwered, to the beft of 
my power, the three firft queílions obligingly 
tranfmitted to us by profeflbr Playfair ; whe- 
ther the Hindus have books in Sanfcrit exprefs- 
ly on geometry, whether they have any füch 
on arithmeticky and whether a tranflation of the 
Súrya Jiddbánta be not tUe great dcfideraUan on 
the fubje£t of Indian aftronomy: to his three 
laft queílions, whether an accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the Sanfcrit works on that fubjeá:, 
a delincation of the Lidian celeftial fphere, with 
corre£t remarks on it, and a defcription of the 
aílronomical inílruments ufed by the ancient 
Hindus^ would not feverally be of great utility, 
we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, pro- 
vided that the utmoft' critical fagacity were ap- 
plied in diílinguiíhing fuch works^ conílellations. 
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THE PRESIDEflT. 



£V£RY man, who has occafíon to compofc 
trads on JÍfiatick Literature, or to tranflate firom 
the >j^a¿¿i:¿ Languages, muft always fiad it con- 
veniente and fometimes neceflary, to expreís 
Arabianj Iridian, and Perjian word8,.or fen- 
tences» in the charaders generally ufed among; 
Europeans} and almoft every writer in thofe 
circumftances has a method of notation peculiar 
to himfelf ; but none has yet appeared in the 
form of a complete fyftem j ío that eath original 
found may be rendered inrariably by one appro» 
priated fymbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with a due regard to the 
príníitive power of the Román alphabet, which 
modem Europe has in general adopted^ A 
want of attention to this objed has occafíoned 
great confufion in Hiftory and Geography. The 

T 2 
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ancient GreekSj who made a Voluntary íacrifice 
of truth to the:deHc«c7 of their ears^ appear to 
have altered by deíi^.almoft all the oriental 
^ ñames, which they introduced into their elegante 
l>tit rbmantick^ Hiftories; and eren their more 
modem Geographeré^ who were too vahí, per- 
haps,' of thdr own knguage to leam any other, 
have fo ftrangdy difguifed the proper appei- 
ktíons of countries, dties^ and" rivers in jáfia, 
that, without the gutdance of the fagacious and 
indefatigable MT D^Akville, it would have 
been as troublefome to foUow Albxander 
tki^i^ tiles Fiágíb oa the Ptolemuclt miip of 
-AíeíAtROüJBMON,' as adually to fravel orer the 
iame country in its pfefent ftate of rudeneft and 
diforder. They had an unwarrantable habit of 
moulding foreign ñames to a Grecian form, and 
giving them a refemblance to fome derivative 
word in their own tonguc : thus, they changed the 
Gogra into Agoranis^ or a river oj tbe ajfernbly, 
Ucbab into Oxydracce^ or Jbarpfigbted^ and Re^ 
nos into Acmos^ or a rock inaccejffible to birds ; 
whence their poets» who delighted in wonders, 
embelliíhed their works with new images, dif- 
tinguiíhing regions and fortreíTes by properties, 
which exiíled only in imagination. If we have 
lefs livelineís of fancy than the Ancients, we 
have more accuracy, more love of truth, and, 
perhap^, more folidity of judgement ; and, if our 
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works íhall afibrd tefs delight to thofe, in refped: 
of whom we üiall be Ancients^ it may be fai4 
without prefumption, that we íhall give theo^ 
more correal information on the Hiílpry anii. 
Geography of this eaftera worid j fmce no man 
can perfedlly defcribe a countiy, who is unacr- 
quainted with the language of it. The leame4 
and entertaining work of M. D'Herbelot» 
which profeíTes to interpret and elucídate the 
ñames of perfons and places, and the titles of 
books, abounds alfo in citations from the beft 
writers of Arabia and Per/ia ; yet, though his 
orthography will be found lefs defeétive than 
that of other writers on íimilar fubjecfts^ without 
excepting the illuílrious Prince Kantemir, 
ftill it requires more than a modérate knowledge 
of Peinan, Arabick, and Turkijb, to comprehendi 
all the paflages quoted by him in European 
chara¿lers ; one inílance of which I cannot 
forbear giving. In the account of Ibnu Zaidün^ 
a celebráted Andahijian poet» the firíl couplet of 
án elegy in Arabick is praifed for its elegance^ 
and exprefled thus in Román letters : 

lekad hein tenagikom dhamairna ; 
lacdha &laina alaílá laula tafiina. 

'* The time, adds the tranflator, will foon 
** come, when you will deliver us from all our 
«« cares : the remedy is aflured, provided we 
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^ lutre a litde paáeoise.^ When Dr. HotiT of 
tk^ri^ tfbom I am bouad to aamie witli gn« 
áetide atid^cfientioñ^together witlitwo 01^1^ 
édMOB^ itttemptdl at' mj requdft to wiite the 
fttte ifilBcli m .2#m¿ñm chanden, thef di 
wKitfe it £&reBtl79 «fid all» in mjr pitfeat opU 
«icMI, «rreoifeoufly. I wm theii a very youaj^ 
fltttdeiM:» and ¡eould BOt ^eaiily haire procurad 
Wmu TUíiímCi tft^rks, wIhcÍi are, no doubt, pci»* 
jfeíved ín the Bidky fibray, but wUcih h«re 
nM iibce fitReh in «7 wkf. This admired €0u- 
pkit, ÜMnrfefeK, I have never feen in the ori^UEud 
Aañdcn» atxd cohfeft myfdí at a lo6 to render 
Aieiti with ceitunty* Soifi veiles are 'wtineii 
hy IXHerbeht wtthout atteniion «9 the grani- 
Inatical points, that is, in a form which no learn- 
ed Arab would give them in recitation ; but^ al- 
Aough the Frencb verfion be palpably erroneous, 
it is by no means eafy to correft the terrour. If 
áUsa or a remedy be the truc reading, the nega- 
tive particle muíl be abfurd^ fince taájfaina fig- 
nifies we are patient, and not tve dejjniir^ but, if 
áldfay or afflidlion be the proper word, fome ob- 
fcurity muft arife from the verb, with which it 
agrees. On the whole I guefs, that the diftich 
íhould thu8 be written : 
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Tecádu bbina tumájicum d'emiinmi 
Takdi ál(üm *lájay Ufu la taáfsiná. 

'^ Wh^Q our boToms impart their feoiets t6 
^ you, anguifli woiild almoft íix our doom, If 
^ we wcre not mutuaify to conible ouríehres.** • 

The principal verbs may haye a* futiere ienff » 
and the laft word may admit of a difierent infier^ 
{uretation. Dr. Hunt, I remember, had fottii4 
iaGi60£ius the word dhema^CTj which he cob^ 
ccived to be in the original. After ^1, úm^ 
fhyme feems imperfed, and the meafure irre- 
gular. Now I aík, whether fuch perplexities 
could have arifen, if D'Herbeht or his Editor 
had formed a regular fyftem of expreífing jíra^ 
bick in Román chara^ers, and had apprized hh 
readers of it in his introdudory diflertation i 

If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyi^ 
tem will be ufeful to the learáed and eíFential to 
the ftudent, let me remark, that a learner of 
Perjianj who ífaould read in our beíl hiílories 
the life of Sultán Azim, and wiíh to wríte his 
name ia Arabick letters^ might expreís it tbirtyh 
tune different ways, and be wrong at laft: the 
word íhould be written Aázem wiíh three points 
on the firíl: coníbnant. 

Thece are two general modes of exhibiting 
Afiatici words in our own letters: they ar? 
fbunded on principies nearly oppofite, but eacb 
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ü£ themilias Its ^Taiibigei» aad éadi has been 
xeoommaided líy ^refpiedsUe aiithoritiésl i ( The 
^rft profcfles to regard dútñj the fronuncictUm 
éti the. «pfíds iateoded to be exprefled ; and this 
HtcAodvaa fin: as it can be pürfiíed, ia unqueítieii- 
tíAj ufefialt but * new ornada are ver7 inade^ 
^oalJelj pzefented lo a íeníe not fonned to re» 
edre them; and th^ xeader muft in tUeeiid be 
Sefb to prónouhce many letters and fyllablea pre^ 
earioiilly} befídes, that by thia mode of oitho* 
ifiBphj all gratnmaticai análogy ia deíiioyéd, 
£mple . íbimds are repreíented by double cha^ 
láStoBp rowáñ of <me denomination. ftand £ot 
liu>íe.of anothcr; and póffibly with all«ottr la- 
faoilr we perpetúate a pnmndal or inelegant 
prohunciation : áll thefe obje¿):ion8 may be madé 
to the ufual way of writing Kummerbund, in 
which neither the letters ñor the true found of 
them are preferved, while Kemerbendy or Cerner^ 
bendy as an ancient Briton woüld write it, clearly 
exhibits both the original charadters and the 
Perjian pronunciation of them. To fet this 
point in a ftrong light, we need only fuppofe, 
that the Frencb had adopted a fyftem of letters 
wholly different from ours, and of which we 
had no types in our printing-houfes : let us con- 
ceive an Engüjbman acquainted with their lan- 
guage to be pleafed with Malherbe's well- 
known imitation of Horacip and deíirous of 
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quoting it in fome piece of critidíín. He would 
read thus : 

* La mort a des rigueurs i nuUe autre pareilies; 

< On a beau la prior: 

* La cruelle qu'elle eft fe bouche les oreilles» 

* Et nous laifle crier. 

^ Le pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre» 

< Eft fujet á fes loix, 

' Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre^ 

< N'en di^fend pat nos roisP 

Would he then exprefs thefe eight verfes, in 
Román charaíters, exadtly as thc Frencb them^ 
felves in fa6l exprefs them, or would he decó- 
rate his compofitíon with a paflage more re^ 
fembling the dialeél of favagcs, than that of a 
poliíhed nation? His pronunciation, good or 
bad, would, perhaps, be thus reprefented : 

' Law more aw day reegyewrs aw no<rf otruh parellyul^ 

' Onne aw bo law preeay : 
* Law crooellyuh kellay fuh booíhuh lays orellyub, 

* Ay noo layfuh crecay. 

^ Luh povre ong faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh coovruh, 

* Ay foozyet aw (ay Iwaw, 

^ Ay law gawrduh kee vclly o bawryayruh dyoo Loovruh 

* Nong dayfong paw no rwaw !' 

The fecond fyftem of Afiatick Orthography 
confifts in fcrupuloufly rendering letter for letter. 
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TÉrffírilKili' . lililí í^-&íi¿ 4T, --^f.Vf : .U á* r«r>;ri » í; * - 

for ^6 &ft flicÍbod^€|P*tpiltiÉ| Pá^^ 
••M ^ láfe» MtjjBr DAvty a Memfaer of oor 

#tati¿g a títeniyiía^^xvfi^ptf «94 |i(;f$fiig to pafi 
^e leauUider of hit Jife in domeftick h i ppia e 6, 

■^itxtai^'tBÚiUtááosí k íil oiiridwn&i&B.3RrUc]k]iíi 

inflxu¿led tbe learn^d and apiiable Editor of IÚ9 
l^ftitutes of Timour at Oxford to retain with 
minute ;^ttention throqghout his work. Where 
he had acquired his refíned articulation of the 
Terjian^A never was informed; but it is evi- 
dente that he fpells moft proper ñames in a man- 
ner, which a native of Pcrjia^ who could rcad 
our letters, would be unable to comprehend. 
For inílance : that the capital of Azarbáijan ia 
now called Tabriz^ I know from the mouth of a 
perfon bom in that dty» as well as firom other 
Iranians ; and that it was fo called fíxteen hun^ 
dred years ágo» we all know firom the Geography 
pf Ptolemy; yet Major Davv always wrote it 
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TíAburaxej and infifted that it fliofilá thus be 
pronounced. Whether thc nativcs of Semer^ 
kandy or Samarkand^ who probably íjpeak the 
dialed qí Sogbd'mxh a Tur anión pronünciation, 
cali their birthplace, as Davy fpelled it, Sum* 
murkund, I have yet to learn ; but I cannot be- 
lieve it, aad am convinced, that the former mode 
tof writing the word exprefles both the letters 
and the found of them better than any other 
combination of chara¿lers. His method, there- 
fore, has eveiy defeft ; fmce it reúders neither 
the original elements of words, ñor the founds 
reprefented by them in Perjia, where alone wc 
muft feek for genuine Ferjian^ as íor Frencb in 
France^ and for Italian in Italy. 

The íecond method has found two able fiip- 
porters in Mr. Halhíd and Mr, Wilkins ; ta 
the firft of whom the publick is indebted for a 
perípicuous and ampie grammar of the Bengci 
language, and to the íecond for more advantages 
in Indian literature than Eurape, br India^ can 
ever fufficiently acknowledge. 

Mr. Halhed, having juftly remarked, * that 

* the two greateft defefts in the orthography of 

* any hmguage are the application of the fame 

* letter to feveral diíFerent founds, and of diíFercnt 

* lettersto the fame found/ truly pronouncesthem 
both to be * fo common in Englijb, that he was 

* exceediagly embarraíTed in the choice of letters 
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* to exprefs the found of the Bengal vowcls, and 
' was at lafl: by no means fatisfied with his own 
' feleéiion.' If any thíng diíTatisfies me, iti his 
clear and accurate fyílem, it is the ufe of áouble 
letters for the long voweis (whlch might how- 
ever be juftified) and the frequent intermixture 
of Italick with Román letters in the fame word ; 
which both in writing and printing muft be 
very inconveníent : perhaps it may be added, 
that his diphthongs are not exprelTed analogoufly 
to the founds, of which they are compofed. 

The fyílem of Mr. Wilkins hasbeen equally 
weil confidered, and Mr. Halhed himfelf has 
indeed adopted it in his preface to the Compila- 
tion qJ Hindú Laws : it principaliy confiíls of 
double letters to íignify our third and fiñh 
Towels, and of the common profodial marks to 
afcertain their brevity or their length ; but thofe 
marks are fo generally appropríated to books of 
profody, that they never fail to convey an idea 
of metre ; ñor, if ¿íí¿ír profodial fign were adopt- 
ed» would botb be aeceJTary ; fmce the omillion 
of a long mark would evidently denote the íhort- 
nefs of the unmarked vowel, or converfely. On 
the whole, I cannot but approve this notation 
for Sanfcrit words, yet requirc fomething more 
univerfally expreffive of Afiaück letters : as it ia 
perfcd, however, in íts kind, and wiU appear 
ia the works of íts learned inventor, I Ihall an- 
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néx, ámong the exampl^ fbur diflichs from the 
Bhágawat exprefled both iá his method and 
mine* : a tranflation of them wiU be produced 
on another occafion ; but, in órder to Tender this 
trad as complete as pofliUe, a'füller ípecimea^of 
Sanfcrit will be fubjoined with the ori^nal 
prínted iq the charaders of Baigal, into whidi 
the Brábmans of that province tranfpofe all thdr 
booksy few of them being able to read the Dé^ 
vandgari letters : fo £ir has their indolence pte» 
vailed over theur piety ! 

Let me no w proceed, not prefcribing rules for 
others, but explaining thofe which I have pre«{ 
fcribed for myfdf, to unfold my own fyftem« 
the convenience of which has been proved by 
careful oblérvation and long experience. 

It would be fuperfluous to difcourfe on the 
organs of fpeech, which have been a thouíand 
times diíTedled, and as often defcribed by mu&- 
cians or anatomiíls ; and the feveral powers of 
which every man may perceive either by the 
touch or by fight, if he will attentively obferve 
another perfon pronouncing the difierent claíles 
of letters, or pronounce them himfelf diftindly 
before a mirror : but a fliort analyfis of articúlate 
ibuhds may be proper to introduce an examina- 
tion of every feparate fymboL 

♦ Píate IV. 
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Jll tbings abound witb errouTy as the oíd fearcb» ] 
ers for truth remarkcd with defpondence ; but Íl | 
is really deplorable, that our firft ftep frcm total 
ignorance fliould be inte grofs ínaccuracy, and 
that we íhould begin our education in Kng' 
iand with learning to read íAt? Jive voweb, twa I 
of which, as we are taiight to pronounce | 
them, are clearly diphthongs. There are, in- 
deed, five fimple vocal founds in our languagc* 
39 ÍD that of Rome ; which occur in the wordí 
an inmcent hull, though not precifely in theit 
natural order, for we have retaíned the true ar- 
rangement of the Ictters, whüe we capnciouíly 
difarrange them in pronunciation; fo that ouf 
eyes are fatisfied, and our ears difappointedi : 
The piimafy elemenn of artlculation wc the 
fifi and bard breatbir^s^ the Jpiritus lenis and 
J^riUts a/per of the Latín Grammarians. If the 
^ps be opened ever fo iittle, the breath fuffered 
gently to pafs through them, and the feeblcft 
tttterftnce attempted, a found is formed of fo 
íimple a natore, that, when lengthened, it con- 
tínues nearly the fame, except that, by the leaíl 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is 
probably the íirft found uttered by infants ; but 
if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an efíbrt throygh the lipB, we 
form an ajpirate more or lefs haríh in pro- 
portion to tlie forcé excrted. When, in pro- 
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noundng the fímple Vowel, we opea our lips 
wider^ we exprefs a found coiúpletelj arttcidated^ 
which moft natíons bavc agreed to place Che 
firjt in their fymbolical fjrftems: by openiti^ 
Úktssí wider ílill with the ¿ornerd of them a 
little drawQ back, we give birth to ÚMjeconddí 
the Rcfn¿m vowels, and by a lar^ apertuí^ vÁák 
a farther inflexión of the lips ánd a hi^ier elo^ 
vation of the tougue, we utter the tbird óf them« 
By puríing up our lips in the leaft degro^ wt 
conven the fimple dement iúto aáother ibund 
of the íame nature with the fir/l -vowel, and 
eafily confounded with it in a broi^ protittli* 
ciation : when this new found is lengthe&ed, it 
approaches veiy nearly to die fourtb yowel# 
which we form by a i>older aüd ftrong» ro^ 
tundity of the moüth ; a farther contrailion of 
it produces the Jiftb YOwel, which in its elon^ 
gation almoíl clofes the lips, a fmall paflage only 
being leít for the breath. Thefe are all íhort 
Towels; and, if an ItaÜan were to read thé 
words an itmocent buU, he would give the Ibünd 
of each cprrefponding long vowel, as in the mo^ 
nofyllables of bis own langvíage,y2,7í,7&,yír,^* 
Between thefe ten vowds Jire numberlefs gra- 
di^onsy and mee inflexiona» which ufe only can 
teach; and» by the coinpofitíon of them all^ 
might be formed an hundrtd diphtho&gs, añd a 
thoufaad ttiphtbonga j raaoy of which are foimd 
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in ¡tallan, and were probably artlculared by the 
Greeks ; but we have only occafion, in this 
tra¿t, for two diphthongs, whlch are coinpound- 
ed of the Jiíjl vowel with the /¿í'r¿/, and wlth 
thejí//l¿, and íhould be exprcíTed by their con- 
ílituent letters : as to thofe vocal compounds 
which begin wlth the third a.ná Jijíb ihort vowels, 
ihey are generally and not inconvenientJy ren- 
dered by diñind charaflers, which are im- 
propcrly ranged among the confonants. The 
tongue» which aíTifts in forming fome of the 
vowels, is the principal inftrument in artículat- 
ing two liquid íoundi, which have fomething of 
a, vocal nature ; one, by ftriking the roots of the 
upper tceth, while the breath paffes gently 
through the lips, another, by an inflexión up- 
wards wttfa a tremuloiis motion ; and thefe two 
Uquids coalefce with. fuch cafe, that a mixed 
letter, ufed in fome languages, may be formed 
hy , Úi^ firft of them followed by the fecond : 
^eg^the b^ath is obftruded.by the preíTure of 
fjie tpngpe> and Ibiced between the teeth on 
efich fi^e.Pf it, a liquid is formed peculiar to tho 
JBriUJb_^útet of the Celtick. 

WeRiay, now coofíder ín tiie fame order, be- 
giT^^oglwith the roQt of ihe toague and ending 
with, the ;perfe4l (Mfe ofi the lipSj thpfe lefs mu- 
fical foyods, which! requice the aid of a vozvely 
or 9t. ]««ft .oiikefimpU breatbingt jto be fully ar-* 
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ticulated ; and it may here be premifed, that the 
barjb breatbing diftináJy pronounced after each 
of thefe confonantSy as they are named by gram-> 
maríans, conílitutes* its proper ajpirate* 

By the ailiílance of the tongue and the palate 
are produced two congenial founds, difiering only 
as bard znáfoft i and thefe two may be formed 
ílill deeper in the thro^ fo as to imítate, with a 
long vowel after them, the voice of a raven ; but 
if, while they are uttered, the breath be haríhly 
protruded, two analogous articulations are heard, 
the fecond of which feems to charaélerize the 
pronunciation of the ^rabs; while the naíal 
found, very common among the Perjians and 
IndianSj may be confidered as the foft palatine 
with part of the breath pafling through the 
nofe; which organ would by itfelf rather pro- 
duce a vocal foundi common alfo in Arabia^ and 
not unlike the cry of a young antelope and fome 
other quadrupeds. 

Next come difFerent claíTes of dentáis^ and 
among the firft of them íhould be placed the 
JibilarUSy which moft nations exprefs by an in-- 
dented figure : each of the dental founds is hard 
or foft, íharp or obtufe, and, by thrufting the 
tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form 
two founds exceedingly common in Arabick and 
Englijb, but changed into lifping fíbilants by 
the Perjians and Frencb, while they on the 

VOL. I. V 



óther hand have a found unknown to the Arahs^ 
and uncommon in ourlanguage, though it occurs 
in fome words by the compofiticn of the hard fibi- 
lant with oiir laft vowel pronounced as a diph- 
thong. The Hquid najal follows thefe, bemgfonn- 
ed by the tongue and roots qf the teeth, with a 
little afTiftaiice from the üthcr organ ; and we muft 

^ahicülátíyréme^ti^i^teá^ attend td the^fitó» 
t^datimí of JWííkdialcds, that molt foQiiA oÍ 
Alindáis are rsñeá. in a fingu&r matatitá: hj tÜra- 
Ing the tongioe upvlúrdsj and almofl beirditag h 
tettowat^ t!k¿ p^terfo da tó «ccfttde'tbem 
iieiuly^fiíom'dié erder, but nót fromí t^ sBé^ 
id^; of dtots^B.' ^^ 

'■ Tilift iafc'íifeforOi the iaft feries, moftofwhich 
are pronounced by the appulfe of the lips on 
each other or on the teeth, and ene of them by 
iheir perfeíl clofe : the letters, by which they 
are denoted, reprefent in moft alphabets the cur- 
vature of one lip or of both ; and a natural cba- 
rañer for all articúlate founds might eaftly be 
agreed on, if nationS would agree on any thing 
generally beneficial, by dehneatíng the feveral 
organs of fpeech in the a¿l of articutation, and 
fele£ling from each a diftindt and elegant outline. 
A perfeít language would be that, in which 
every idea, capable of entering the human mind, 
might be neatly and emphatically expreíTed by 
one fpecifíck word» fímple if the idea were fim- 
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pie, complex, if complex ; and oñ the fame 
principie a perfedb fyftem of letrcr» ought tcí 
contain one fpecifick fymbol for every found 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they 
belonged: in this refpea: the oíd Perfian or 
Zend approaches to perfeSion ; but the Arahian 
alphabet, which all Aíebammedan nations havtí 
inconfiderately adopted, appears to me fo com- 
plete for the purpofe of writing Arabick^ that 
not a letter could be added or taken awáy with- 
out manifeíl inconvenience, and the fame may 
indubitaUy be faid of the Dévañagari fyftem ; 
v^hich, as it Í8 more natural) y arranged than any 
other, íhall here be the ftandard of my particular 
obfervations on Afiatick letters. Our Englijb 
alphabet and orthography are difgracefully and 
almoft rídiculouíly imperfeá: ; and it would be 
impoílible to exprefs either Indian^ Perfian^ or 
Arabian words in Roinan charaders, as we are 
abfurdly taught to pronounce them ; but a mix- 
ture of new charafiers would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by 
the Frencby with a few of thofe adopted in our 
own treatifes on fiuxions^ we may apply our 
prefent alphabet fo happily to the notation of all 
Ajiatick languages, as to equal the Dévofuigañ 
itfelf in precifion and clearnefs, and fp regularly 
that any one^ who knéw the original letters, 
might rapidly and unerringly tranfpofe into theaíi 

ü 2 



all the proper ñames, appellatives, or cited paf- ' 
fages, occurring in traíls of JJiatick literature. 
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Thís js the fimpleft element of articulation, or 
firft vocal found, concerning which enough has 
iMen iaid j tfae word v^mCT-icd beg^as attd ea^ 

fwitbln Éoá^pt^ fyfa^úie^iixiai^i -g 
Aoup ü m$ be Ven tÍ«jf^coom¿ent^^%K? . H^ 
- pñfiVd by É, ^naSota, -whisk I íh^i pKÜBOÚf , 

* uooJ^máiiVÍU ílánenuty fo«n#b7 « ^ 

tdwel» btít ióme^nes esprdiit bja ftxBi^.Tár 
licty^botb of Towels aod-^phthongs; asin.thc 

, l^mfe» a^mtberbirdjlutters qver beryimng; aa 
irregulañty, which no regard to the derivation 
of words or to blind cuftom can ín any degree 
Juftify. The Nágari letter is called Acar, but 
is pronounced in Bengal like our fourtb íhorí 
vowel, and in the weji of India, like our Jirjl: 
in all the diale¿l:s properly Indian it is confider- 
ed as inberent in every coofonant ; and is placed 
laft in the fyftem of the Tibetians^ becaufe tbe 
letters, which ínclude it, are íirft explained in 
their fchools. If our double confonants were 
invariably connefted, as in Sanfcrit, it would 
certainly be the better way to omit the fimple 
element, except when it begins a word. Thís 
letter anfwers to thefaUbbabf or c^en found of 
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ihc ArábSf and, in fome few words, to the Zeher 
bf the PerfianSy or an acüte áccent placed abave 
the letter; but this Arabian mark/which was 
fupplied in the Pablavi by a diftinél charada*» 
is more frequently pronounccd at Ufaban either 
like OMxJirJl or our fecond íhort rowel, as in 

r • 

cbajbm zná ferzend^ and thé diílin¿Hon feems to 
dependy in general, on the nature of the con- 
fonant, which foUows ÍL Two of our letters, 
therefore, are neceflary for the complete nota- 
tion of the acor and zeher ; and thus we may 
be able occaíionally to avoid ridiculbus or offen- 
five equivocations in writing Oriental words, 
and to prcferve the truc pronunciation of the 
PerfianSy which difFers as widely from that of 
the Munimans m India^ as the language of our 
Court at St. James's differs from that of the 
rufticks in the Gentle Sbepberd. 

When the firft vowel, as the Perjians pro- 
nounce ít in the word bakbtj is doubled or pro- 
longed as in bdkbt, it has the found of the fecond 
Nagari vowel, and of the firft Arabick letter, 
that is, of our long vowel in cajl ; but the Arabs 
deride the Perjians for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, which in Irán has always the found 

■ 

of our vowel in call^ and is often fo prolated^ as 
to refemble the fourtb and even úu^jijtb of our 
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long voweie. Its natural mark would be thc 
ihort A doubled ; but an acute accent in th^ 
mlddle of words, or a grave at the end of them, 
will be equally clear, and conformable to the 
praá:ice of poliíhed nations on the continent of 
Europe. The very broa^ found of the Arabian 
letter, which they cali extended^ and whiclj 
the Ferjians extend yet more, as in thc word 
ásátiy may aprly enough be reprefented by the 
profpdial fign, fince it Í8 conftantly long j where- 
as th? mark hamzab as conftantly Jbortens the 
letter^ ^nd gives it the found of the point above» 
pt be^ow» it ; ^ in the words ósül and IJlam : 
th? cl^anges of this letter may perplex the learner^ 
but his perplexity will foon vaiiiíh, as he ad- 
vanees. In writing Ajiatick ñames, we fre- 
quently confound the broad á with its corre- 
fpondent íhort vowel, which we impropcrly ex- 
prefs by an O ; thus we write CoJJhn for KáJÍ7?i 
in defiance of analogy and corredlnefs. Our 
yowel in fond occurs but feldom, if ever, in 
Arabiajij Indiana or Perjian words : it is placed, 
neverthelcfs, in the general fyftem with the íhort 
profodial mark, and ftands at the head of the 
vowels, becaufe it is in truth only a variation of 
the fimple breathing. 

Our third vowel, corredlly pronounced, ap- 
pcars next in the Nágari fyftem j for our fecond 
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ihort vowel has no place ia it. ThU vocal 
found is reprefented ia Arabick by an acute 
acceaC under the letter; which at Mecca has 
almoíl invariably the fame pronunciatlon ; but, 
iiQce, in the Zendy a charadler like the Greek 
E^pjilon reprefents both our fecond and tbird 
(hort vowels, the Ferjians often pronounce %ír 
like zeber^ calling this country Hend^ and the 
natives of it Hendüs: neverthclefs it will be 
proper to denote the Sanfcrit ickT^ and the jira-' 
Man cafr by one unaltered fymbol ; as in the 
words Indra and Imam. 

The tbird vowel produced or lengthened is, 
íox the reafon before fuggeíled, beft marked by 
an accent either acute or grave» as in Italian : 

Se cerca, fe dice : 
L'amico dov'é ? 
L*amico infelice, 
Rifpondi, moii ! 
Ah ! no; si gran duolo 
Non darle per me. 
Rifpondi, ma folo : 
Piangendo partí. 

It was once my praílice to reprefent this 
long vowel by two marks, as in the words 
Lebeid and DeLwán, to denote the point in Ara^ 

m 

bick as well as the letter above it ; but my prefeut 
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opinión ¡s, that -Lí^íí/ and Dtwán 2Tc more con- 
formable to analogy, and to the Italian ortho- 
graphy, which of all European fyftems approaches 
neareft to perfeÜion. 

Tbis is our Jijtb vowel ; for our fourtb íhort 
one is, like our fecunda rcjedled from the purc 
pronunciation of the Smfcrit in the weft of 
India and at Bañaras^ though the BíHgcl^f^ 
retain it in the firfl: N^gan letter, which they 
cali ocar: to the notation of thís foqnd, our vowel 
infull and the Peifian in gul íhould be conftantly 
appropriated, fince it is a fimple articulation, and 
cannot without improprieiy be reprefented by 
a double letter. It anfwers to hu-pjilon, and, 
like that, is often con&unded with iota: thus 
rnujbc has the found oí mijhc among the modem 
PerfianSf as Num^ba was prpnounc?d Nympba 
by the Romans. The dofTtm of the Anés is, 
towever, frequently founded, efpecially in Per- 
Jia^ like our Ihort O in memjry^ aii4 the chotee 
of twp marks for a variable ÍQund is not im-» 
proper in itfelf, and wil[ fpiqetinies be foun4 
¥ery conyenient, 

The fame leagthened, and properly expreíTed 
by an accent, as in the word virtü : "it is a very 
)ong vowel ;n Perjian^ fo as nearly to treble th^ 
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quantity of its corrdfpondent íhort one ; and 
this, indeed, may be obferved of all ihe long 
voweis in the genuine Jsfabáni pronunQiation ; 
but the letter váü is often redundante fo as not 
to alter the found of the fliort vowel preceding 
it ; as in kbó/b and kbód : it may, nevertheléi^ 
be light to exprefs that letter by an acceot. 

A vocal found peculiar to the Sanfcrít lan* 
guage : it is formed by a gentle vibration of th^ 
tongue pr^eding our tbird vowel pronouncéd 
very Jbortj and may be weU exprefled by the 
profodial mark, as in Ríjbi, a Saint. When k 
is conne^ied with aconfonant^ as in Críjbna^ no 
part of it is ufed but the curve at the bottomu 
We have a fimilar íbund in the word merriff, 
the fecond fyllable of which is much ihorter 
than the firft fyllablg of ricbes. 



^ 



The fame complex found confíderably length-^ 
ened ; and, therefore, diftinguiihable by the prí^ 
ibdi^ ñgn of a long vowel. 

9 

In Bengal, where the ra is often funk in the 
proQunciation of compound fyllables, this letter 
expriefles both fyllables of oiu: word lily ; but its 
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genuine found, I believe, is /rí", a íhort triph- 
thong peculiar to the Sanfcrit language. 



"Whatevcr be the true pronuncíation of thc 
former fymbol, this is only an elongation of it, 
and may, therefore, be diflinguifiíed by the mé- 
trica! fign of a long vowei. 



Our^TOKí/ long vowel, beft reprefenfed, Hice 
thc others, by an accent, as ia Véda^ the facred 
book of the Hindus, which is a derivative from 
the Sanfcrit root vid, to kttow. The notation, 
which I rccommend, will have this ímportaiit 
advantage, that learned foreigners in Eiirope will 
Jcii' gcBcral pronounce the oriental words, ex- 
pr«l^ by it, with -as much corre¿íners and fa- 
cility as our cwn natíbn. 

^is is a dipkthong compofed of oxxrjirfl and 
Ik'nj vowels, and expreflible, therefore, by them, 
as ín the word Vaidya, d^ved from Féda^ and 
mcaning a man of t be medical caji : in Bengal it 
is pronounced as the Greek diphthong in pdmht^ 
a íhepherd, was píobably foutided in ancient 
Greece. The Arábs and the Englijb articúlate 
this compofitioñ exaQly alike» though we are 
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pleafe4 to expreís it by a fimple letter, whichi^ 
on the continent of Europe^ has its genuine 
found. In the mouth of an Italian the coa* 
ftituent voweis in the words mai and tniei do 
not perfedlly coalefce, and, at the clofe of a 
verfe, they are feparated ; but a Frencbnum and 
a Perjian would pronounce them nearly like thé 
preceding long vowel ; as in the word Mc£j 
which at París means our month of the fame 
ñame, and at Isjaban fignifies wine : the Perfiaá 
word, indeed, might with great propriety be 
written meij as the diphthong feems rather to be 
compofed of our fecond and tbird íhort vowdsj 
a compofition very common in Italian poetiy* 

Though a coalition of acar . zxA uc¿r fbnn$ 
this found in Sanfcrit, as in the myílical wor4 
ónij yet it is in fa(3; a fífnple articttlation> an4 
úítjourtb of our long vowela. 

Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diph^ 
thong, compounded oíoMtfirJl 2JiáJiftb voweis j 
and in Ptrfia the conitituent founds are not per« 
fedly united ; as in the wgrd Firdauji^ which 
an Italian would pronounce exaétiy like a na^ 
tive of Ufaban. Perhaps, in Arabick words, it 
may.be proper to reprefent by an acceiit the 
letters y¿ and whu^ whicb» preceded by the 
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upen vowel, form the rcfpeftive diphthongs ií 
Zoha'ir and Jaúheri; but the omiflion of thi» 
accent would occafion little inconvciiience. 

This is no vowel, but an abbrevUúon, at thq. 
end of a fyllable, of the mful confonants : thus 
the Portugutje write Siaó for Siam with a nafal 
termioaiion j and the accurate M. D'Anville 
exprefíes great unwillingnefs to write Siam for 
the country, and Siainois for the people of it, 
yet acknowledges his fear of innovatíng, ' not- 
* withílanding his altachment to the original and 
' proper denominations of countries and places.' 
It appears to me, that the additíon of a diñindl 
lettcr ga would be an improper and inconveníent 
mode of expreíHng the nafal found, and that we 
cannot do better than adopt the Indian method 
of diftinguiíhing it, in Sanfcrií, Cbinefe, and 
Ferjian words, by a point above the letter j as 
in Sinba, a lion, Cánbi, the ñame of an iltuf- 
tñous Emperor, and Sdmán, a houfehold. 

-■* Thi» too Í8 an abbreviation or fubftitute, at 
the clofe of a fyllable, for thsjlmng afpirate, and 
inay be diílínguiíheá in the middje of a word 
hy a hyphen, as in dub-c*ba, pain, though it 
Teems often to refemblc the ^rabian ba, which 
'givea only a nuve fercible found to the towcI, 
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wluch precedes it, as ia bbicmabj fcience. It is 
well known^ that, when. fuch Arabick words are 
ufed in conftruction^ the^;2a/afpirateof the fírft 
noun has the found of ta ; but, as the letter re- 
mains unaltered^ it íhould, I think, be preferved 
in our charadters, and expreíTed either hj two 
points above it, as in Arabick, or by an accentual 
mark ; fince if we write Zubdabu'lmulc, or, tbe 
Flower of tbe Realm^ with a comma to denote 
the fuppreífion of the alif, tvQTj learner will 
know, that the firft word íhould be pronounced 
ZubdaU The bá is often omitted by us, when 
we write Pajian in Englijb letters, but ought 
invaríably to be inferted, as in Sbábnamab; 
fince the afpiration is very perceptibly founded 
in the true pronunciation of dergJbj rübáb^ and 
other fimilar words. The Sanfcrit chara<aer 
before us has the fingular property of being in- 
terchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra^ 
zndfa i in the iame manner as the Sylva of the 
Romans was formed from the Molick word bylva, 
and as arbos was ufed in oíd Lalifi for arbor. 

We come now to the firft proper confonant 
of the Iridian fyftem, in which a feries of letters, 
formed in the throat near the root of the tongue, 
properly takes the lead. This letter has the found 
of our k and c in the words king and cannibal j 
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but there will be great convenience in expreílíng 
it uniformiy by the fecond of thofe raarks, what- 
ever be the vowel foüowing it. The JrabSt 
and perhaps all nations defcended from Sem, 
have a remarkable letcer founded near the pílate 
wiih a hard preirure,not unlike the cawing of a , 
raven, as in the word KiijÍm.\ and for this par- 
ticular found the redLinJance of our own alpha- 
bet fupplies US with an uftful fymbo! : the com- 
mon pcople in Hhejá'^ and Egypt confound ir, 
indccd, whh the firft letter of Gabr, and the 
Perfuins only add to that letter the hard palatine 
found of the Arabian kaf; but, if we diftinguilh 
it invariably by k, we fliall Hnd the utilíty of 
appropriatiiig our c to tlie notation of the Indian 
letter now before us. The third letter of the 
Homan alpbabet was probably articulated like 
the kappa of the 'Greeks ¡ and we may fiúrly 
fuppofe, that Cicero and Cithara were pronounced 
álike at Rome and at Atbens: the fVelJb apply 
ihis letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae 
and cejn ; and a little praSice will render fuch 
words as citab and cituiara familiar to our eyes. 

We hear much of afpirated letters; but the 
only proper ajpiraies (thofe I mean, in which a 
ftrong bnsathing^is diñinñly heard after the con> 
fonants) are to be found in the laoguages of /n- 
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dia; unleCs the word cacbexy, which our me- 
dical writers havc borrowed from the Greek^ be 
thought an exception to the rule : thís afpiration 
may be diftinguiíhed by a comma, as the létrer 
before us is expreíTcd in the word c^/ianitraj a 
fpade. The Arabiaríj Perjian^ and Tu/can af- 
pirate, which is formed by a haríh protrufion of 
the breath, while the confonant is roughly arti- 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be 
written as in the word makbzen, a íreafury. 

Whatever vowel foUow this letter, it (hould 
conftantly be expreíTed as in the words gul, a 
flower, and gil^ clay ; and we may obferve, as 
before, that a little ufe will reconcile us to this 
deviation from our irregular fyftem. The Ger- 
mafiSj whofe pronunciation appears to be more 
confiftent than our own, would fcarce under- 
ftand the Latín ñame of their own country, if 
an Englijbman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at fchool. 

The proper afpirate of the laft letter, as in the 
word Rag* buvanfa : the Perfians and Arabs pro- 
nounce their ghain with a bur in the throat, and 
a trcmulouá motion of the tongtíe, which givcs 
it a found refembling that of r, as it is pronounoed 
in fíartbumberland ; but itis iq tnrth a compou^d 
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guttural, though frequently exprefled by a fimpíe 
letter, as in Gaza, which fliould be written Gbax- 
sahy a ciiy of Palejíi/te, and in gazelle, as the 
French naturalifts cali the ghazal, or antelope, of 
the Arabiatis, The Perfian word mtgb^ a cloud, 
is tnég^ba in Sanjcrit ; as mijby a íheep, appears 
alfo to be derived from tnéfba, by that change of 
the iong vowels, whích generally diftinguiíhes 
the Iraniojí from the Iridian pronunciation. 

This is the Hii/íi/ pal atine, which I have already 
propoíed to denote by a poitit above the letter n ; 
fince the additíon of ag would créate confufion, 
and often fuggeft the idea of a difierent fyllable. 
Thus ends the firft feries óf Nágar't Ictters, con- 
CíUng of the bard and fojt guttural, each attend- 
ed by its proper afpirate, and foUowed by a najal 
of the fame 'clafa ; which elegant arrangement is 
continued, as far as poífible, through the San- 
jcrit fyílem, and feems conformable to the beau- 
tifiíl analogy of nature. 

z 

The next is a feries of compound letters, as 
moñ grammariaos confíder them, though fome 
hold them to be limpie founds articul^tgd near 
the palate. The firík of them has no diítinA 
lign in our own alphabet, but is expreífed, as in 
the word Cbimit by two letters, whích are cer- 
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tainly not its component principies: it might, 
perhaps, be more properiy denotéd, as it is \a 
the great work of M. D'Herbelot, by í/B; 
but the inconvenience of retaining our own 
fymbol will be lefs than that of introducing a 
new combioatipn, or inventing, after the ex- 
ampie of Dr. Franklin, a new chara£ten 
China is a Sanfcrít word ; and it will be con- 
venient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination 
to exprefs it otherwife. 

The fame compofition with a ftrong breath- 
ing articulated añer it« Haríh as it may feem, 
we cannot» if we continué the former fymbol^ 
avoid exprefling this found, as in the word 
cb' bandas^ metre. 

This too feems to have been coníidered by 
the Hitutus as a {imple palatine, but appears in 
truth to be the complex exprellion of dzb : per- 
liaps the iame letter may, by a fmall diíFerence 
of articulation, partake of two diíFerent founds. 
This at leaft we may obferve, that the letter 
tthder .conílderaúon is confounded, as a íimple 
tábund, with ya, and, as a compound, with za, 
one of 3ts oonftitueynts : thus the ydfinm of Aru^ 
. Jt/a is :by us called jafmin^ while the fame man is 

VOJL. u X 
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Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi at Vemce ; or (to gívff 
an example of both ¡n a Tingle word) yug¡ or 
junBion, at Báaáres, is j'í^ in Bengal, and was 
pronounced zug-, or, in the nominative, xugori 
at Aihctis, We ihould, however, invariably ex- 
prefs the letter before us byj'rt. 

The Jrabian letters d'batd', dad, and í¿ ¿a are 

> all pronounced in Perjta llke 2:a, with a fort of 

hfp from an attempt to gíve them their genuine 

found : they may be well expreiTed as in fluxion- 

ary charaéters, by a feriea of points above them, 

v^^ The pno^fl^letta xÉpnXxd, as m tíiewacd 

Thís Í8 the Jecond nafal compofed of the 
former and the letter ya. As the ItaUan word 
agneUo and our onion contaín a compoñtioa of 
n and _)», they fliould regularly be written anyello 
and oítyon j and the Indian found difiers only in 
the greater nafality of the 6rft letter, which may 
be dilUnguiflied, as before, by a point. A very 
ufefiíl Sanjcrit ropt, fígnifying to krunv, begins 
with the letter 7<t foUowed by Úm compound 
na/al, and Ihould be wñttenjny^ j whencejnyána, 
Icnowledge} but Uús haríh combiaation is ia 
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Bengal foftened into gy¿ : It is exprefled by a 
diftind chara¿lerj wbich ftands laft in the píate 
annexed ^. 

In the curious work entitled TobfaMl Hind^ 
ox Tbe Prefent of India, this is the fourtb feries 
of Sanfcrit letters ; but in general it has the tbird 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of 
the fyftem. This clafs is pronounced with an 
inflexión of the tongue towards the roof of the 
mouth, which gives an obtufe found to the con- 
fonant, and may be diftinguiíhed by an accent 
above it. The firft is the Indian ía, as in the 
word cót'ara, a rotten tree, and is commonly ex- 
prefled in Perjian writings by four points, but 
would be better marked by the Arabian tó, 
which it very nearly refembles. 

The fame with a ftrong breathing after it, as 
in Vaicuni^ba^ or umvearied, an epithet oiFiJbnu. 

A remarkable letter, which the Mujlinums 
cali the Indian dal\ and exprefs alfo by four 
points over it ; but it fliould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguiíhed by an accentual mark as 
in the word dan'da^ puniíhment When the 

♦ Píate n. 

X 2 
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tongue is invertcd with a ílight vibratory mo- 
tíon, thís letter has a mixture of the ra, with 
which it Is often, but incorredtly, confounded ; 
as in the common word ber for bera^ great. It 
refemUes the Ararían áád. 

The prcceding letter afpiratcd, as in D'báca, 
ímproperly pronounced Dacca. In the íamc 
manner may be written the Arabian dbá, but 
without the comma, Hnce ¡ts afpirate is lefs dif- 
tini3:ly heard than in che Itidian found. 



This is the na/al oí the third feries, and form- 
ed by a fimilar inverfion of the tongue : in 
Sánfcrit words it ufually follows the letters ra 
and_y?-''í {as in Bn'dmt'n'a, derivedfrom Brahmán'^ 
the Supreme Being; Vijbnu^ a nameof hi&pre- 
ferviíig power) ; or precedes the other letters of 
the third ciáis. 

Here beg^ns the fourth feries, on which we 
kave little more to remark. The firft letter of 
tfais clafs h the common ta, or bard dental, if it 
m&y not nOharbe confidcred os a lingual. 

■ ?r 

Its afpirate, which ought to be written with 
a comma, as in the word -AjwatCbat the Indian 
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fig-tree, left it be coníounded by our countrymen 
with the Arabian found in tburayy^^ the PltíadSp 
which is precifely the Englijb afpiration in 
tbink ; a found, which the Per/ion s and Frencb 
cannot eaíily articúlate : in Perjian it íhould be 
exprefled by s with a point abgve it. 

The/c^t dental in Devota^ or Deity. 

The fame afpirated as in D^ bermas juftioe» 
virtue, or piety. We muft alfo diílinguiíh this 
letter by a comma from the Arabian in dbabab, 
gold ; a found of difficult articulatiori in France 
and PeiJiUy which we write tbus very impfoper- 
ly^ inftead of retaining the genuine Anglofaxon 
letter, or expreffing it, as we might with great 
convenience> dhiis. 

The fimple nafaly fouQded by the teeth with 
a little aíliftance from the noftrils, but not fo 
much as in many Frencb and Perfian words. 
Both this nafal and the former occur in the 
ñame l^áráyería, or dwelUng in water. 

Next come the labitds in the fame orderj 
and fírft the hard labial pa, formad by a ftrong 
compreffioo of the lips ; which fo iil fuio tb« 
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configuration of an Arahian mouth, that it can4^ 
not be artículated by an Arab without much 
efibrt. 

The proper afpirate of pa, as in the word 
Jhe^herá, but often pronounced líke ourfa, 
in/íia, inftead oí p' hela, fruit. In truth the /a I 
is a diflindl letter j and our pha, which in En~ 
gUJh is redundant, fliould be appropriated to the; 
notation of this Indian labial. 



The foft labial in Budd'ha, wife, and the 
fecond letter ín moñ aJphabets ufed hy Euro- 
peans; which begln with a vowel, a labial, a 
palatine, and a lingual : it ought ever to be 
diítinguiflied in Nágari by a tranfverfe bar, 
though the copyiñs often omit this ufefui dif> 
tinOion. 

The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, 
as in the word bbÁJbá^ or a.fpoken dialecS:. No 
ximina is necelTary in this notation, fiace the 
yind of bba cannot be confounded with any 

^ur own language. 

I the laíl naíal, as ín MenUy one of the 
I beings according to the Indians : it 
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ís formed by clofing the lips entirely, whilft the 
breath paíTes gently through the nofe ; and here 
ends the regular arrangement of the Nágart 
letters. Another feries might have been added, 
namely^yíz, /bay za, zba^ which are ia the fame 
proportion as tüy tba^ da, dba, and the reft ; but 
the two laft founds are not ufed in SanfcriU 

Then follows a fet of letters approaching to 
the nature of vowels : the fírft of them feems in 
truth to be no more than our tbird fliort vowel 
beginning a diphthong, and may, therefbre, be 
thought a fuperfluous chara£ter : fínce thís unión, 
however, produces a kind of confonant articulated 
near the palate, it is ranked by many among 
the confonants, and often confounded vfixhja: 
henee Tamuria^ a facred river in India, called 
alfo the Daugbter oftbe Sun, is written Jamanes 
by the Greeks^ and Jumna^ lefs properly, by the 
Englijh. 

The two liquids na and ma^ one of which is 
a lingual and the other a labial, are kept apart, 
in order to preferve the analogy of the fyftem ; 
and the other two are introduced between the 
two femivowels : the firft of thefe is ra^ as in 
Ha M A, the conqueror of Silán. 
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r -( ^ 

ipnd is la, in Lanca, aoother ñame of 
! both in Tibut, and in India. A de- 
,c organs of the common liengaUje 
I [és a confufion between thefe two U- 
I even the found of na is frequently 
I for the letter before us. 

When this chara£ler correfpoiids, as it fome- 
tlmes does in Sanfcrit, with our wíI, it is in fa£t 
ourjíflhjhort vowel preceding another in form- 
ing a diphthong, and might eafily be fpared in 
our fyílem of ielíers ; but, when it has the found 
of Pd, it is a labial formed by ftrikíng the lower 
Ilp agáinft the upper teeth, and might thus be 
arranged in a feries of propDrtÍonals,^<i,_/a, ba, 
va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in this 
manner by the inhabítants of Bengal and fome 
other provinces, who confound it with 6a, from 
which it ought carefuUy to be diftinguiOied ; 
fmce we cannot conceive, that in fo perfed a 
fyftem as the Sanfcrit, there could ever have 
been two fymboU for the fame found. In fa£l 
the Montes Parveti of our ancient Gecgraphers 
were fo nanaed from Parveta, not Parbeta, a 
mouDtain. Ths wáw of the Arabs is always a 
voweU either feparate or coalefcing with another 
in the form of a diphthong; but in Perjian 
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words it 18 a confoaant, aad pronoimced lik^ 
our va, thougk with rather leís forcé. 

Then foUow three Jibilants^ the firft of whlch 
is oíten, very inaccurately, confounded with the 
feccMu], and even with the third ; it belooge to that 
dais of confonanta, which, in the notation hexii 
propofed, are exprefled hy acute accentá abore 
them to denote an inverfíon of the tongue 
towards the palate, whence this letter is called in 
India the palaiine fa. It occurs in a great 
number of words^ and íhould be written as in 
palas a^ the lume of a facred tree with a very 
brilliant fiower. In the íame mannpr may be 
noted the ¿M of the Arabs and Hebrews^ which 
laft it refembles in íhape, and probabty refemble4 
in found ; except that in Cas'mír and the pro- 
vinces bordering on Per/ia it is hardly diftin- 
guiíhable from the following letter. 

The fecond is improperly written ^^ in our 
EngU/h fyílem, and cba^ ftill more erroneoufly, 
in that of the Frencb ; but the fonn generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the incoa* 
Tcnience of too great a change even from wrong 
to right. This letter^ of which fa and ba are 
not the component parts, is formed fo £u: back 
ia the head, that the Indians cali it a rer^- 
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bnd: either it was not articulated by the GreekSf \ 
or they chofe to exprefs it by their Xi ; fince * 
of the Perfian word Ardafh)r they have formed 
Artaxerxes. 

The dental fa, which refembles the Hebrem ' 
letter of the fame found, and, Uke that, Í8 ofteo 
miftaken by ignorant copyiñs for the ma, 

The flrong breathing ba, but rather mirplaced ' 
in the Nágarí fyftem ; fince it is the fecond 
elemcnt of articúlale founds : the very hard 
breathing of the j^rabs may be well expreíTed by 
doubling the mark of afpiration, as in Mubbam- 
tned, or by an accent above it in the manner of 
the long vowels, as in Abmed. 

The Indian fyftem of letters clofes ■with a 
compound of ca and Jba, as in the word paríc- 
Jbhy ordeal : it is analogous to our x, a fuper- 
iluous chara¿ker, of ño ufe, that I know of, except 
in algebra. TTie Bengdefe give it the found of 
íya, or of our k in fuch words as kind dinájky ; 
but we may conc1ude> that the other pronun- 
ciation Í8 very ancient, fmcc the oíd Verjians ap- 
pear to have borrowed their word Racjhab from 
the Racjha, pr demon of the Hindus, which is 
wrhten with the letter before m. The Greeh 
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rendered this letter by their Kbiy changing Dac^ 
Jhitty or the fouth, into Dakbiru 

AU the founds ufed in Sanfcrity Arabici^ Per^ 
Jian^ and Hinds^ are arranged fyftematically ia 
the table prefixed to this diflertation * j and the 
fingular letter of the JÍrahs^ wh^ch they cali áin^ 
is placed immediately before the confonants* It 
might have been clafied, as the modem Jews 
pronounce it, among the ftrong najáis of the 
Indian$\ but» in Arabia and Perjia^ it has a 
very different. found, of which no verbal de- 
fcription can give an idea, and may not impro- 
perly be called a nafal vowel: it is uniformly 
diftinguiflied by a circufnfiex either above a (hort 
vowel or over the letter preceding a long onc, 
as íltn, learning, ddlim, learaed. 

Agreeably to the preceding analyíis of letters, 
if I were to adopt a new mode of Englijh ortho- 
graphy, I íhould write Addiforís defcription of 
the ángel in the foUowing manner^ diílinguiíb- 
ing ÚLtJimple hreatbing^ or firft element, which 
we cannot invariably omit, by a perpendicular 
line above our firft or fecond vowel : 

So hwen sm enjel, bai divain camánd» 
Widh raífin tempefts íhécs a gilti land» 
Sch az áv iét or peí Britanya páft, 
Cálm and firin hi draivz dhi fyuryas bl&ftf 
And, plizM dh'álmaitiz arderz tu perfórm, 
|laids in dhi hwerlwind and daireds dhi ftanou 

♦HatcL 
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Thís raode of writing poetry would be the , 
louchftone of bad rhymes, which ihe eye as well 
as the ear would inñantly detedt ; as in ihe íiríl 
couplet of thís defcriptlon, and even in the lañ^ 
according to the common pronunciation of the 
woxá ptrfonn. I clofe this papcrwith fpecimen* 
of oriental writing, not as fixed ftandards of or- 
thograpby, which no individual has a right to^ ^ 
fettle, but as examples of the method, whkh I 
recommend í and, ¡n order to relieve the dry- 
nefs of the fubjefl, I annex tranflations of all ■ 
but the firft fpecimen, which I referve for an- 
other occafion. 



Four Dijlicbsfiromtbe Sa ibha'gawat * 



Mr. WiLKiHs*» Orthography. 

SSiamévásSmérigTS raa^'iAfix slíd^t param 
^fchádahSm yadét^cbchÍTdTÍbMQiTéti i&finyShSni 

leetCTtham yat pTatéeyéta na prarééyétS chatmSnee 
tídveédyid atmaoó máyám yaihá bhafó yathá tamah 



yathámahanteebhóClánee hh65tefli&&chcliávScIiéíhwan6o 
piSvecOilányapriíveefliiánee tatha teflioo n&KÍhwahatn 

ctávJIderS jeejná^&n t^wa jeejnásoonatmanah 
^waya T]^ie(£rékábhyáin yat fyát aSrv^a sarvada. 



• See P)>te IV. Iht Lctten ai 



fWJ^/rt Ifi.j. 



^M'imi'JH 



i4í4i<¿-4|<(H^i1l<ífí)'ÍlHyi(W(^H, 
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ThiB wonderful pafláge I ihóuld expiefe ib tfae 

follpwing manner: 

ahamévafamevágrd nányadjrat fadafát pámm 
pas'chádaham yadétachcha yovaslíhyéta fofmyaham 

riftért'&am yat pratíyéta na pratíyéta diátmani 
tadvidyádátmano máyám yat'há bháío yat'há tamah* 

yatla mahánti bhutáni bhutéíhuchchávachéíhwanu 
praviíh'tanyapraviíh táni tat'há téíhu na téíhwaham 

ctávadévajijnyáfyam tattwa jijnyáfunátmanah 
anwaya vyatirécábhyám yat fyát fervatra fervadi* 

II. 

Mo'ha Mudgara. 

The title of this fine piece properly figniíies 
The Mallet of Delujion or Folly, but may be 
tranflated A Remedyfor Dijirañion of Mitid: it 
is compofed in regular anapirílick verfes accord* 
ing to the ftriéteft rules of Greek profody, but 
in rhymed couplets, two of which hcre form a 
síóca. 
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múaTia jahíhi dhanágamatnlhnáin 
curu tenubuddhimanah fuvitiiíhaáin 
yallabhafé nijacarmópáttam 
vittam tena vinódaya chittam. 

cá tava canta cafté putrah 
fanfcáróyam atívavichittxah 
cafya twam va cuta áyáta 
ftattwam chintaya tadidam bhrátah. 

má curu dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati niméihát calah farvam 
máyámayamidamac'hilam hitwa 
brehmapadam previsasu viditwá. 
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nalinídalagatajalavattaralam 
taiivajj¡vanainaii&a}a chapalam 
cíhenamiha fajjana faiígatirécá 
bhawatí bhawárnavatarané nauci. 
angaiB galitam |^yalitam muDdam 
dantavíhín'am játatñ tuadam 
■ caradhrítacarapitasobhítadand'am 
tadapi namunchatyás a bhánd'am. 
yávajjananam távanmaran am 
lávajjananí jat haré s'ayanam 
íti fanfáré fp'hut'atara 4óíhah 
cal'hamiha mánava tava fantóíhah. 
dinayáminyau fáyam prátah 
SIS iravafantau punaráyátah 
tálah críd'ati gach'hatyáyu 
ñadapi na munchatyásaváyuh. 
furavaramandiratarut^várah 
s'ayyá bhútalamajtnam váiah 
fervaparigrahabhógatyágah 
cafya fuc'ham na caróti TÍrágah. 
s'atrau mitré putré bandhau 
ma curu yatnam vigrahafandhau 
bhava famachittafa iervatra twam 
váoch'hftfyacfairád yadí viíhautwam. 
aíh'taculáchalaieptafamúdtá 
brehmapurandaradinacaraiiudráli 
natwaoi náham náyam loca 
íladapi cimart'iuun crióte s'ócah. 
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twayi mayi ehányatraici vífhmir * 
vyart'ham cupyafi mayyaiahilhnuh* 
fervam pasyátmanyátmánatíi 
fcrvatrótfrija bhédajnyanam. 

válaftávat críd'ásadla 
ftarun aftávat taruniradali 
vríddhaftávach chintámagnah 
peremé brahmanl cópi nalagilak. 

dwádas'a pajj'hatlcábhiras'éíhah 
slíhyánam cat^hitóbhjupadésah 
yéíhám naiíha caróti vivécam 
téíhám cah curutámatirécam« 

A verbal Tranflatíon. 

1. Reftrain, deluded mortal^ thy thirft of ac- 
quiring weakh ; excite an averíion Jrom i% ¡ii' 
thy body, underftanding, and inclination : wkh 
the riches, which thou acquireft by thy own ac- 
tions, with thefe gratify thy fouK 

2. Who is thy wife ; who thy fon ; how ex- 
tremcly wonderfiíl is even this world ; whoíe 
cteature thou alfo art\ whence thou cameft— • 
meditate on this, O brother, and again on this. 

3. Make no boaft of opulence, attendants^ 
youth j all thefe time fnatches away in- the twink- 
Itng of an eye : checking all this illufíon like 
Máya^ fet thy heart on the fool of Brahme, 
fpeedily gaining knowledge of him* 

VOL. I. Y 
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4. As a drop of water moves tremulous oa 
the lotos-Ieaf, thus is human Ufe inexpreffibly 
ílíppery : the company of the virtuoua endures 
here but for a moment ; that is our íhip ia 
paffing the ocean of the world. 

5. The body is tottering ; the head, grey ; 
the mouth, toothlefs : the delÍ€ate ftaíF trembles 
in the hand, which holds ít : ílill the fiaggon of 
covetoufnefs remains unemptied. 

6. Hüw foon are we born ! how foon dead ! 
how long lying in the mother's womb ! How 
great is the prevalence of vice in this world ! 
Wherefore, O man, haft thou complacency here 
below ? 

7. Day and night, evening and moming, 
wintier and fpring dcpart and return : time fports. 
Ufe palTes oa ; yet the wind of expedbtion con^ 
tinues unreftrained. 

8. To dwell under the manfion of the hígh 
Goda at the foot of a tr«e, to have the ground 
for a couch, and a hide for v^fture ; to renounce 
.all extrínfick enjoyments, — ^whom doth not fuch 
derotion fill with delight ? 

, 9. Place not thy affeftions too ftrongly on foe 
or friend, on a fon or a kínfman, in war or ín 
peace: be thou even-minded towards all, if 
thou defíreft fpeedily to attain the nature of 

ViSHMU. 
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to. £ight ori^nal mouotams, and üeven feas^' 
IBrahme^ Indra, the Sun, and Rudra, tbefe 
are permanent : not thou, not I^ not thÍ8 or that 
people ; wherefore then fliould anxiety be raifed 
in our minds ? 

11. In theei in me, in every other being is 
VisHNtr ; foolilhly art thou ofiénded with me» 
not bearing my approach : fce every foul in thy 
own foul; in all places lay afíde a notion of 
diverfity. 

1 2. The boy fo long delighte in bis play ; the 
youth fo long purfues bis damfel i the oíd man 
fo long broods over uneafinefs ; tbat no one me« 
ditates on the Suprema Being. 

1 3. ThÍ8 Í8 the iníbrudion of learners deliver* 
ed in twelve diftin¿l fianzas : what more can be 
done with fuch, as this work filis not with 
devotion ? 

III. 
The foUowing elegy, which is chofen as a fpe-< 
cimen ofArabick *, was compofed by a learn- 
ed Philofophcr and Scholar, Mi'R Müham- 
M£D Hus AiN, before bis joumey to Haida^ 
rdbad with Richard Johnson, £fq« 

tná anfa Id ánfa állaü 
jáat ilayya áUii badbér 

• Plat« V. tnd Pli^ IIL 

y 2 
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¿Inaúmu átbkalajafnahá 
wadlkalbu fára bibi áldhadr 
ra/adat ásaivida hawnibá 
Jatakbaliafat miabA álgbarar 
nazaát khahikbilán' lehá 
allá iujiíjibá bijbar 
Ujhá ál( arika Ud'bulmahitr 
Jakadat bibá mjma álfabbar 
ji lailabin kad cabbalat 
bifawádibá jajna álkamar 
U'fl terat Mgbamáma caájmulin 
ierái álmjüma alai ájbar 
tebci üyünorí lilfemái 
_ alai badáyikihá álzubar 

■waálberkíi yeb/smu tbegrubií " 
ajaban libáítca álgbiyar 
•uiaálrádu c¿da yukbarriku 
MásmÁkbafi s'ummi álb'egar 
fabawat tuáániku/ií wakad 
boiUm-at ínáki min kbafar 
waáidemú bella kbudúdabá 
wajakai riyadád lilnad'bar 
wateneffajat idh calhtmat 
waramatfuwádi UMJberar 
dhallat tuáálibunel alai 
ánjedda U áziftu alfajor 

kálat ádbabta fuwádand 
waádbaktabu berra dljakar 
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taáü ÁwÁmera Ulbawai 
watutiúu ndsib'aca álgbudar 

watedúru mUi árdiri Ilai 
árdin wamá terdái áhnekarr 
yaümán tesiru bica álbibbáru 
watáraban' turmai bibarr 

ffiÁ dbá ajadaca jaulabm 
h axila álhiládi Jiwai áld'ajar 
aáUJta ádfbbáa álJeU 
wanesita áráma álbájber 

Ám kad meleltajiwáraná 
ya wáiVa kbiUin kad mfar 
fárb'em alai kalbi álladbi 
rama ál/uluwwa wamá kadar. 

The Tranflatioxh 

X. Never^ oh ! never ihall I forget the £úr 
ene, who carne to mj tent with timid circum- 
ipedion: 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eye-Iids^ and hcr 
heait fluttered with fear. 

3. She had marked the dragona 6f her tribe 
(the fentinels)^ and had diúnifled all dread of 
danger from them : 

* 4- S^^ h^^ ^d ^^^ ^^ ñi^gs> which ufed 
to grace her ankies; leílthe found of them ihould 
expofe her to calamity : 
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5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, \ 
which hid from her the morning-ftar. 

6. It was a night, when the eye-laíhes of die 
moon were tlnged with the black powder (Al- 
cohol) of the gloom : 

7. j4 nigbi, ÍQ whIch thou mighteft have feen 
the clouda, like camels, cagerly grazing on the 
íbrs; 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept oa the 
bñght borders of the flty ; 

g. The lightning difplayed hls flúning teeth, 
with wonder at this change in the^rmament ; 

10. And the thunder almoíl bprít the ears of 
the deafened rocks. 

11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, 
through modeílyi declined my embrace. 

I a. Tears bédew^d her cheeks, and, to my 
eyes, watered a bower of rofes. 

13. When flie fpake, her pantíng íighs blew 
Bames into my heart. 

14. She continued expoftulating with me oa 
my exceffive defire of travel. 

Ij. * Thou hall melted my heart, fiíe faid, 
^ and made it feel inexprelfible anguiíh. 

1 6. ' Thou art perverfe in thy condu£t to her 
í who loves thee, and obfequious to thy guilefUl 
^ advifer. - 
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ij. ^ Thou goeft round from country to 
' country, and art never pleafed with a fixed 

* reñdence. 

i8. ^ One while the feas roll with thee ; and^ 
^ another while» thou art a^tated on the fliore. 

19. * What firuit, but painful fatigue, can arife 
^ firom rambling over foreign regions ? 

20. ^ Haíl thou aflbciated thyfelf with the 
^ wild antelopee of the defert> and forgotten the 
^ tame deer ? 

21* * Art thou weary then of our neigbbour- 
^ hood ? O wo to !um. who flees from his be- 

* loved ! 

22. ^ Have pity at length on my afflié^ed 

* heartt wluch feeks relief, and cannot obtsdn 
<it.* 

Each couplet of the original confífts of *two 
Dimeter lambicks^ and muft be read in the 
prbper cadenee. 

IV. 

As a fpecimen of the oíd Perjian language and 
charaélery I fubjoin a very curíous paílage 
j&om the Zendy which was communicated to 
me by Bahman the fon of Bahra m, a na- 
tive oí T^zd^ and» as his ñame indicates» a 
Társt : he wrote the paflage from memory ; 

fmcc his bpoks m Pablavi and Den are not 
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ytt brought to Betigal It ís a fuppofed an- 
fwer of I'zAD or God to Zera'htusht, 
who had aíked by what means mankind cou!d 
attain happuiefs. 



As pid u mád che ce p¡d u mád nc kbojhnúd 
¿id hargiz bibijht ne vmid\ bejáyi cirjab hizab 
vinid: meháfi ra be ázarm nic dárid, ceban ra be 
hicb güimb mayázár'id: aj khijhávemli dervijh 
nang medárid : dad u vendad i kbaliki yeña beh 
car dárid ¡ az rijlákbizi ten pasiii endijbeb ntf- 
máyid ; mabádá ce ajbü ten kbijb ra düzakbi cu- 
tid, va áncbe be kbijbten najbábad be cafm ma- 
pajcndid va ma cuníd: bercbe be gitl cuntd be 
mainü az aúeb pazírab áyed *. mi- ^ 
r- L ,1 - 
A Verbal Tranflarion. 
. ' If jo\x do that with which your iáther and 
mother are not pleaíed, ypu íhall nerer fee 
heaven } inllead of good fpirits, you íhall fee evU 
beings : behave with honefty and with refpeA 
to the greati and on no account injure the 
mean : hold not your poor relations a reproach 
to you : imítate the juftice and goodnefs of the 
Only Creator : medítate on the refurrefiíon of 
the future body ¡ left you make your fouls and 
hodies the inhabitants >of hell ¡ and whatever 

« ríate va The&N^LettersaniaPblelIL 
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^ould be unpleafing to yourfelves, tjiink not 
that plcafing to others, and do it not : whatevar 
good you do on earth, for that ypu íhall receive a 
retribution in heavcn." 

It willy perhaps, he fufpeéted (and the language 
itfelf mayconfírmthefufpicion), that thisdodtrine 
has been taken from a religión very dijSerent' 
bothin age and authority, from that of Zera'h- 

TtJSHT. 



V. 



'1 



The foUowing ftory in modern Perjian was^' 
given to me by Mirza Abdü'lrahhi'm of 
JsfabSh : it feexns extraded from one of the . 
many poems on the loves of Mejnü'n and 
Lajl I, the Romeo and Juliet of the Eaft;^ 
Each verfe confifts of a Cretick foot foUowed 
by two Cboriambiy oi? a Cboríambus and A 
Moíojfus. J 
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' Sbirmafli feri pijláni álem 

perverejb yájtebi dámeni gbem 

ahi rang ó rokbi lailáyi joimn 

kbáli rokbjárebi bámün Mcjnún 

yáft cbún ráb H cájbánebi ijbk 

¿fiiánjhud bid¿ri kbánebi ¡Jbk 

berferejbjbakbsijmün fjyabjicartd 

kis'g'i'bi dJJbiki áfb gajbt bdand 

der árab ber t'arafi gbaiigbajbud 
' nakU w nokli mejális-bájbud 

búd ámirt biárab válajban 
■ s'ab'ibi micmt bfervat • bijebin 

lorc iázi gbemi bejráu didab 

pur guU dágbi mobat^at cbídsb > 

dídah der lifliyi khód súzijcrák 

talkbiyi zabrijerákejb bime'zák 

yi^i cbun kifiebi án derdjigál 
; ; ^ fardjermán bigbulánú der b'ál 

ceb súyí ru^d kadamfáz zifer. 
:-Jbau beb t^jÜ ravan cbün s'erser 

an ceb dil bordab zi Mejnün hi nigáb 

belf bfrem^ xúd biyáver bemralf 
^* ^ " rafi ó ávard gbulámac der bal • 

Laili an pÁdiJbabi mulci jemal 

* The teadnr wUl fupply the point over i, when h fUcCs 
íof/í. . . 
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bcb gbulánú digarejbjbudfermdn 
ceb tó bemjhau U súyi dajbt rméit 

jánibi zínati árbábijmún 
Jhenú par tari mob'iAbat Mégniat 

xüd aver berem an súhbtab rk 
an jigdrsúxi gbem ándukl^ab ti 

rafi ó bergajht gbuUmac cbú nigdk 
váUyi ciftmwri ijbkejb bemráb 

card úra cbú nazar mardi dmk 
did záñ bi gbenú íjhk asir 

berferejhjbakbsijonun car'dah 
zakbmi bejran bi tenejb piráben 

tnúyifer ber bedmejh gajbtab kob¿ 
muzab ¿% abilabi ph ber pá 

Jhánab áz kbdri mugbüan ber mujb 
kbirkab áz r^i biyáhán ber dújb 

goft caí gomjhudabi vádiyi gbem 
bicb kbwábi ceb tetnennát debem 

ferferdzat cunam áz nucnat ójáb 
LaÜi arem biberet kbátfer kbwáb 

goft TÚ ni ceb baíidejl batid 
zerreb ra bem nazari bá kborjbid 

goft kbwábi ceb coni ráji bigú 
fairi an saftíabi rokbfári nicú 

yá nedán bijemálejh maíli 
rájl bergúyi bijáni Laili 
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gojt cái kodvabi árbábi cerem. 
zerrabi kbáci deret tájijerem 
ber dilem derd zi Laiü cájiji 
kbwábejhi vas'l zi bí ínjáfijl 
babri kborfendiyi ínjozvi bakír 
bas buvad pertavt áz mibri monh" 
goft ó gard)d súyi dajhi ravan 
didabgiryhí b mizbab ájhcfijbht 

The Tranílation. 

1. Tbe maiiy wbobad inebriated himfelf wllK 
milk from the nípple of Anguiíh, who had beeo 
&ourí(hed in the lap of AíHi£tion, 

2. Mejnu'n, mad with the bright bue and 
£úr face of Laili, himfelf a dark mole oa the 
cheek of the defert, 

3. Having found the way to the manfíon of 
love, became Jixed Uke the threfliold on the 
door of love's palace. 

4. Over his head the form of Madnefs had 
caft faer úiadow : the tale of his paílion was 
loudly celebrated< 

5. Among the ylnú}S a tumult arofe on all 
(¡des : the relation of his adventures was a deíferC 
ia their aífemblies. 

6. A powerful Pñnce reigned in Arabia, pof- 
léí&ng worldly magniñcence and riches : .. 
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7* .He had feen thé depredatioiis of Grief 
through abfeüce from a beloved obje^lk : he had 
plucked many a black-fpotted flower from ¿&r> 
garden o/'love. 

8. Even in his infancy he had felt the paiü oC 
feparation: the bitter tafte of that poiíba re* 
mamed on hÍ8 palate. 

g. When he leamed the ftory of that affllded' 
lover, he inftantly gave an order to a llave, 

I o. Saying^ ^ Make thy head like thy feet in* 
^ ruaning towards Najd ; go with celeríty^ like a 
' violent wind : 

II.* Bring fpeedily with thee to my prefence 

♦ Her, who has ftolen the heart of Mejnü'k^ 

• with a glance/ 

12. The ílripling ran, and in a fliort time 
brought Lailí^ that Emprefs in the dominión 
of beauty. 

13. To another flave tbe Prince gave this 
order : ' Run thou alio into the defert, 

14. * Go to that omament of frantick lovers, 
' Mejnü^n, the illumined taper of love* 

15. ^ Bring quickly before me that inflamed 

* youtbj that heart*confumed anguiih-pierced 

• lover.' 

16. The boy went, and retu rncd, in the twiak* 
ling of an eye, accompanied by the ru)er id the 
territories of lovc^ 
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17. "When tlie Prince looked at him, hí 
beheid a wretcfa in bondage to the mifery oF 
defire. 

18. Madnefs had fixcd her abode oa thí* 
bead : he was clothed, as with a veft> with the 
wounds of feparation. • 

ig. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over bis* 
body ; bis only fanda! was the callus of his feet* 

20. la bis hair ftuck a comb of JÍrabian' 
thoma : a robe of fand from the deífcrt covcred 
bis back. 

2 1 . * O THou , faid tbe Vrincey wbo basE beed 

• loft in the valley of forrow ; don thdu ndt wiíh 

■ me to gíve thee the objeñ of thy paííion, 

22. ' To exalt thee with dighity and power^ 

■ tobringLAiLi before thee gratifyíng thy foulí' 

23. * No> no ; anfwered be, far, far Í8 \t froin 

■ my wiíh, tbat an atom flibuld be feen tbgether 

• with tbe fün.* 

. 24. * Speak truly, replied the Prince, att thots 

• not willing to recréate thyfelf on tbe fmooth 
' plaín of that beautiful cheelc? 

35. * Or baft thou no inclínation to enjoy her 

• charms? I adjure tbee, by the foul of Laili, 

• to declare tbe truth !' 

36. He rejoíaed : * O cbief of men with 
*g«HeroQ$ bearta, a pitrticle of duít from diy 
' gate Í3 a diadem on my head. 
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27. ' The pain of my love for LailI is fuf- 

* ficient for my heart : a wifli to enjoy her pre- 
^ ience tbus would be injuftice, 

28. ' To gratify this contemptible foul of 
< mine, a fmgle ray from that bríght luminary 

* would be enough.' 

29. He fpake, and ran towards the defert, 
his eye wceping, and his eye-laflies raining tears. 

Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the pur- 
pofe of fliowing the method, in which Perfian 
may be written according to the original cha- 
ra¿):ers, with fome regard alfo to the Isfabání 
pronunciation ; but, fince a very ingenious ar-* 
tift, named Muhammed Ghau'th, has en- 
graved a tetraftich on copper, as a fpecimen of 
his art, and íince no moveable types can equal 
the beauty of Perjian writing, I annex his píate *, 
and add the four lines, which he has feledted, in 
Englijb letters : they are too eafy to require a 
tranflation, and too infignificant to deferve it* 

Hawai ázíz 
Cq/Jjmi terab'huvi zi tó dárim ma 
keblab tóyi rü beceb añm ma 
, lóájati ma áz tó her ayed temam 
dámenat áz caf naguzárim má. 



• Píate VI. 
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The firll rpeclmen of tihidi^ tliat occurs fo ftié»! 
Is a little Gbazid or Inve-fong, in a Choriam- I 
bick meafure, written by Gonna Bkigum. 
the wife of Cha ziu'ldÍn Khan, :i man < 
confummate abílities and conlummate wicked- i 
nefs, who has borne an adive part in the mo- 1 
dern tranfa£lions of Upper IJindüJliin. 






Thl:/.pa^U>' 



líate. IT 
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Muddaít hemsé fokban faz hifálúsi bai 
ab tamenna có yeban muzbedeí niayúst bal 

m 

¿b ab cafrati dágbi gbenii kbübán sé temam 
s'ajb'ai sbiab mérajilwai táüsí bal 

bal inéñ t\irab' jigar knúni térá muddatsé 

(ú binna cifci tujbé kbwábijbi pábúst bal 

•• • • 

áwazi derd mezé sé xvab hberé bain súré 

jis lebi zakbam ne Jhemjbiri ten cbús\ bal 

tobmati ijbk abas carté bain mujbper Minnat 
bán yebfecb milité el kbúban sé tú tuc kbúsl bd. 

The Tranflation. 

1 . My beloved foe fpeaks of me with difli- 
mulation; and now the tidings of defpair are 
brought hither to the defire of my foul. 

2 . Alas, that the fmooth furface of my bofom, 
through the marks of burning in the fad ab^ 
fence of lovely youths, is become like the plurn* 
age of a peacock. 

Z 2 
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3. Like me, O Hiniia (the fragrant and ele- 
gant fhrub, wíth the leaves of which the nails of 
Arabian womeii are dyed crímfon), thy heart 
has long been fu!l of blood : whofe foot art 
thou defirous of kiífing ? 

4. Inftead of pain, my beloved, every wound 
from thy cimeter fucks wlth its lips the fweet- 
nefs, wlth which it is filled. 

5. The fufpicion of love is vainly caft on 
MiNNAT — Yes; true ¡t is, that my nature rather 
leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 

Thus have I explained, by obfervatíons and 
examples, my method of noting in Román letters 
the principal languages oí jifia ; ñor can I dbubt, 
that Armeniajlj TwkiJJ.', and the various dialefls 
of Tartary, may be exprefled in the fame man- 
ner with equal advantage ; but, as Cbineje words 
are not written in alphabetical chara¿lers, it is 
obvious, that they muft be noted according to 
the beft prmunciation ufed in China ; which has, 
I imagine, few founds incapable of being ren- 
dered by the fymbols ufed ia this cífay. 
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We cannot juftiy conclude, by argnments pré^* 
ceding the proof of fa¿ts, that one idolatrous 
people muft have borrowed their deities, rites, 
and tenets from another; fince Gods of all 
íhapes and dimenfions may be framed by the 
boundlefs powers of imaginatlon, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countríes never 
conne¿led ; but, when features of refemblance, 
too ftrong to have been accidental, are obfervable 
in different fyftems of polytheifm, without fancy 
or prejudice to colour them and improve the 
likenefs, we can fcarce help believing, that fome 
conneélion has immemorially fubñfted betweea 
the feveral nations, who have adopted them : it 
is my defign in this eflay, to point out fuch a 
refemblance between the popular worfliip of the 
oíd Gree^ and Italians and that of the Jííndusí 
por can there be room to doubt of a great fimiir 
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larity betwcen rheír ftrahge religtons and that of ] 
Egypt, China, Peifia, Phrygia, Fbivriice, Syrúi ; 
to which, perhaps, we may fafely add fome of 
the fouthern kingdoms and even iHands oí -■! me- 
nea ; while the Gothick fyftem, which prevailed . 
ín the northern regions of Eiirope^ was not 
merely fimilar to thofe of Greece and ÍUly, but 
almoft the fame ¡n another drefs with an em- 
broidery of images apparently JJiíitick. From 
all this, if it be fatisfad:orÍIy proved, we may ' 
jnfer a general unión or affiníty bctween the 
mofl: diñinguiíhed Inhabitants of the príntiitive 
world, at the time when they deviated, as they 
• did too early deviate, from the rationaladoratioQ 
of tbe only true GoD. 

There feem to ha ve been four principal fources 
of all mythology. I. Hiftorícal, or natural, 
truth has been perverted into fable by ignorance, 
^magination, Battery, or ílupidity ; as a king of 
Crete, whofe tomb had been difcovered in that 
iíland, was conceíved to have been the God of 
Olympus, and Minos, a legiflatorof that country, 
to hatip been his fon, and to hold a fupreme 
^ppellatfC jurifditlion over departed fouls; henee 
too probaiily flowed the tale of Cadmu-, as 
^ocHABT learnedly traces it; henee beacons or 
volcanoe became one-eyed giants and monílers 
vomitii\K flfinies ¡ and two rocks, from their ap- 
poa^iBi^ce to m«iweii3 i^ certain pofitions, were 
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fuppofed to cruíh all veíTels attempting to pafe 
between them; of which idle fiéiions many 
other inñances might be coUeéied from the 
Odyjfey and the various Argonautick poems. 
The Itfs we fay of Jiilicm ftars, deifications of 
princes or warriours, altars raifed, with thofe of 
Apor LO, to the bafeft of men, and divine titles 
beílowed on fuch wretches as Cajüs Oct>l- 
viANüs, the lefs we íhall expofe the infamy of 
grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal foUy 
of the lovv multitude: but we may be aflured, 
that the mad apotheofis of truly great men, or of 
little men falfely called great, has been the orígin 
of grofs idolatrous errors in every part oí the 
pagan world. II. The next fource of them 
appears to have been a wild admiration of tl^e 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the fyftems 
and calculations of Aftronoraers : henee carne a 
confiderable portion of Egyptian and Grecian 
fable ; the Sabían woríhip in Arabia ; the Perjian 
types and emblems of Mibr or the fun, and the 
far extended adoration of the elements and the 
powers of nature; and henee perhaps, all the 
artificial Chronology of the Cbinefe and Indians, 
with the invention of demigods aqd héroes to 
fin the vacant niches in their extravagant and 
imaginary periods. III. Numberlefs divinitics 
have been created folely by the magick of poe^. 
ti y ; whofe eíTentiaJ bufinefs it is, to perfonify 
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the moft abftraft notíons, and to plítce a nymph 
©r a genius "in every grove and almoft in every 
flower : henee Hygícia and Jafo, health and 
rcmcdy, are thc poetical daughters of .'Escula- 
Pius, who was either a diftinguiíhed phylician, 
or medical Ikill perlbnified ; and henee C'Wom, 
or verdure, is manied to the Zepbyr. IV. Thc 
metaphors and allegorícs of moralirts and meta- 
phylicians havebeen alfo very fertile in Deities; 
of which a thoufand examples raíght be adduced 
from Plato, Cicero, and ihe inventive cora- 
mentators on Homf.r iu their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous leÜbns of morality : 
the richeft and nobleft ftream from this abun- 
dant fbuntain ts the charming phílofophical tale 
o' PsYCHE, or the Progrejs of the Soiil; than 
which, to my tañe, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and weli fupported allegoiy was never produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Henee 
alfo the Indiaii Ma'ya', or, as the v'ord is ex- 
plained by fome Hindú fcholars, "the firft in- 
í' clination of the Godhead to díverfify himfelf 
" (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds," is 
feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferiour Gods ; as a Cajhmirian 
informed me, ■yvhen I afked him, why Ca'ma, 
or have, was reprefented as her fon ; but tlie 
■Word Maya', or delufion^ has a more fubtílc 
and recondite fenfe in the Vcdánta philofophy. 
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where it fignifies the fyftem oíperreptions, whe^ 
iher of fecondary or of primary qualities, which 
the Deity was believed by Epich armüs. Pla- 
to, and many triily pious men^ to raife by his 
omniprefent ipirit in the minds of his creatures, 
but which had not, in their opinión, any exift* 
ence independen! of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Iridian and European heathens, írom what^ 
€ver fource they were derived, I íhall remembert 
that nothing is lefs favourable to enquiñes after 
truth than a fyílematical fpirit, and íhall cali to 
mind the faying of a Hindú writer, *' that who^ 
*' ever obftinately adheres to any fet of opinions» 
^ may bring himfelf to believe that the freíheft 
♦' fandal-wood is a flame of fire:" this wiU 
eíFedtually prevent me from infiíling, that fuch 
a God of India was /¿^Júpiter oíGreece^^ fuch^ 
the Apollo; fuch, the Mercüry : in fa<a, íince 
all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely 
to the aíTemblage of Grecian divinities (though 
Bacon reduces them all to refined allegoiies, 
and Newton to a poetical difguife of true 
hiftory), we find many Joves, many Apollos, 
many Mercüries, with diftind attributes and 
capacities ; nor íhall I prefume to fuggeíl more, 
than that, in one capacity or another, there exiíb 
a ílrikirig fimilitude between the chief objeéts 
pf woríhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the 
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very intereíling country, which we now in 
habit. 

The comparifor, which I procced to Ii^ 
before you, muft nceda be very fiiperficia!, partiyí 
from my íhnrt relidence in Hindujltín, partly 
from my want of complete leilure for litcraryl 
amurements, but principaUy becaufe I have no 
K'.tropean book, to refrcfh my memory of oíd 
fahles, except the conceitcd, though not unIea^i^^ 
jed, work of Pomei', entitled the Paniheon, aajlj 
that ío miferably tranflatcd, tliat ¡t can hardly ^ 
be read with patience. A ihouiaud more ñrokep 
of refemblance mi^ht', I am fure, be colledted by , 
anv, who Ihould with that vicw perufe Hesiod, 
Hyginus, Corkütus, and the other mytho- i 
logi.'ls ; or, which would be a fhorter and 
pleafanter way, ihould be fatiafied with the very 
elegant Syntagmata oí hihiv^ Giraldus. 

Difquifitions concerníng ihe manners and con- 
■ du¿t of our fpecies in early times, or indeed at 
ariy time, are always curious at leaft and amuf- 
íng; but they are highly interefting to fuch, as 
can fay of themfelves with Chreme;s in the 
play, *' We are men, and take an intereft in all 
*• that relates to mankind :" They may even be 
pf folid importance in an age, when fome in- 
tellígent and viituous perfons are inclined to 
doid>t the authenticity of the accounts, delivered 
by MosES, concerning the primitive world j 
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Anee no modes or fources of reafoning can be 
unimportant, which have a tendency to removp 
fuch doubts. iither the firíl eleven chapters of 
Genefis, all due allowances being made for a 
íigurative Eaftern ftyle, are tnie, or the whole 
fabrick of our national religión is falfe ; a con*- 
clufiita, which none of us, I truft, woulJ wiíh to 
be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the 
divinity of the Messiah, from the undifputed 
antiquity and manifeft completion of many 
prophefies, efpecially thofe of Isaiah, in the 
only perfon recorded by hiílory, to whom they 
are applicable, am obliged of courfe to believe 
the íandtity of the venerable books, to which 
that facred perfon refers as genuine ; but it is 
not the truth of our national religión, as fuch, 
that I have at heart : it is truth itfelf ; and, if 
any cool unbiaíFed realbner will clearly convince 
me, that Moses drew his narrative through 
Egyptiati conduits from the primeval fountains 
of Iridian literatiire, I íhall efteem him as a 
friend for having weeded my mind from a ca- 
pital error, and promife to íland among the 
foremoft in alfifting to circuíate the truth, which 
he has afcertained. After fuch a declaration, 
I cani\ot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid 
man will be difpleafed, if, in the courfe of my 
work, 1 make as free with any arguments, that 
he may have advanced, as I íhpuld really defírc 
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him to do with any of mine, that he may be díf- 
pofed to controvert. Having no fyftem of my 
own to maintain, I íhall not purfue a very re- 
gular method, but íhall take all the Gods, of 
whom I difcourfe, as they happen to prefent 
themfelves ; beginning, however, like the Ro- 
nums and the Hindus^ with Janü or Gaiíe'sa, 
The titles and attríbutes of this oíd Italian 
deity are fully comprized in two choriambick 
verfes oÍSülpitius; and a farther account of 
himirom Ovid would here be fuperfluous: 

Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive bíceps, biformis» 
O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum ! 

** Father Janüs, all-beholding Janüs, thou 
" divinity with two heads, and with two forms ; 
" O fagacious planter of all things, and leader 
« of deities !" 

He was the God, we fee, of fVifdom\ whencc 
he is reprefented on coins with twOj and, on the 
Hctriijcan image found at Falifd, with four, 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpe¿lioni 
thus is Gane'sa, the God of JVifdom in Hhw 
diijtaiu painted with an FAcphanVs head, the 
fymbol of l'agacious difcernment, and attended 
by a favoiirite r¿üy which the bidiam confider as 
a wife and provident animal. His next great 
charaóler (the plentiful fource of many fuper- 
ftitious ufages) was that, from w^hich he is em^ 
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phatically ftyled tbefatber^ and which the fecond 
verfe before-cited more fuUy expreíTes, tbe arigin 
and founder of all tbings : whence this notioa 
arofe, unlefs from a tradition that he íirft built 
íhrines, raifed altars, and inftituted facrifices, it 
ts not eafy to conjeture ; henee it carne how- 
ever, that his ñame was invoked before any 
other God ; that, in the oíd facred rites, cora 
and wine, and, in later times, incenfe alfo, were 
firft offered to Janüs; that the doors or en^ 
trances to prívate houfes were called Januie^ 
and any pervious paíTage or thorough-fare, in 
the plural number, Jam^ or witb two begin^ 
nings ; that he was reprefented holding a rod as 
guardián of ways, and a key, as cpening^ not 
gates only, but all important works and qffairs of 
mankind ; that he was thought to prefide over 
the morning, or beginning of doy ; that, although 
the Román year began regularly with Marcb^ 
yet the eleventh month, named ^amiarius^ was 
coníidered as jirjl of the twelve, whence the 
whole year was fuppofed to be under his guid^ 
anee, and opened with great folemnity by the 
confuís inaugurated in his fane, where his ílatue 
was decorated on that occafion with freíh laurel ; 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunciation 
of wat, than which there can hardly be a more 
momentous national ad:, was made by the mi* 
Ütary confurs opening the gates of his temple 
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with all the pornp of his magiíVracy. Tlie twelve 
litara and twelve chapéis ofjANUS might either 
denote, according to the general opinión, that 
he Icads and governs twelve momhs, or that, as 
he fays of himl'eif in Ovid, all entrance and 
accefs muft be made through him to the prin- 
cipal Gods, who werc, to a proverb, of the fame 
mimber. We may add, that Janus was ímagin- 
ed to prcfide over infants at their birth, or the 
beginning of life. 

The Iridian divinitjr has precifely the fame 
¿haraíter : all facritices and religious cercmonies, 
all addrelTes even to fuperiour Gods, all ferlous 
compofitions in wrlting, and all worldly affairs 
of moment, jre bcgun by pious Hhidus with an 
Invocation nf Ganiísa; a word compofed of 
ifüy the govermr or leader, and gatia, or a com- 
pany of deities, nine of which companies are enu- 
merated in the Amarcójh. Inftances of opening 
bufinefs aufpíciouíly by an ejaculation to the 
Janus of India (if the unes of refemblance here 
traced will juftify me in fo calling him) might 
be multiplied with eafe. Few books are begun 
without the vfOTÚs falutation to Gane's, and he 
U firft invoked by the Brálmians, who conduft 
the tria! by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of 
the boma, or facrifice to fire : M. Sonnerat 
reprefents him as highly revered on the Coaíl 
of Coromandel ; " where the Indians^ he íáys. 
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*' would not on any accounf buUd a houfe, with- 
^' out having placed on the ground an image of 
*' this deity, which they fprinkle with oil and 
ádorn every day with flowers ; they fet up his 
figure in all their temples, in the ftrects, in thé 
high roads, and in open plains at the foot of* 
" fome tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may in- 
voke him, before they undertake any buíinefs, 
and travellers woríhip him, before they pro- 
** ceed on their journey.'* To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the com- 
OTodious and ufeful town, which now rifes at 
Dharmáranya or Gaya, under the aufpices of the 
adlive and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. col- 
leftor of RotaSj every new-built houfe, agree- 
ably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has 
the ñame of Gane'sa fuperfcribed on its door ; 
and, in the oíd town, his image is placed over 
the gates of the temples. 

We come now to SatüRN, the oldeft of thé 
pagan Gods, of whofe oflSce and aéiions much i$ 
recorded. The j argón of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who w^as the fon of the 
Sky and ,the Day, is purely a confeífion of ig- 
norance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
deceíTors ; and there appears moré fenfe in the 
tradidon faid to be mentioned by the inquiíitive 
and well informed Plato, " that bóth Sa- 
" TüRN or tíme^ and his confort- CYBELK,or 
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** the Earthy together whh theír attendants, were 
" the children of Ocean and Thetis, or, m lefs 
** poetícal language, íprang from the waters of the 
** great deep." Ceres, the goddefs of han-ells, 
was, it feems, theír daughter; and Virgil de- 
fcribes " ihe mother and nurfe of all as crown- 
*' ed with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and 
" esultiríg in her hundred grandfons, all divine, 
" all inhabiting fplendid celeñial manfions." As 
the God of time, or rather as time itfelf per- 
fonííied, Satdrn was ufually painted by the 
heathens holding a fcythe in one hand, and, in 
tlio oilier, a fnake with its tail in its mouih, the 
fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions of 
ages : he was often reprefented in the a£l of de- 
Touring yeara, in the form of children, and, 
fometimes, encircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Lalins he was 
named Satübnus ; and iheiuoft ingenious ety^ 
mology of that word is given by Festiís the 
grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned analogy 
to many fiinílar ñames, a fatu^ from planting, 
becaufe, when he reigned in Italy, he introduced 
and improved agriculture : but his diñinguiíh- 
ing chara¿ler, which explains, indeed, all his 
pther tilles and fundions, was expreífed alle- 
goiically by the ñern of a fliip or galley on the 
reverfe of his ancient coins; for which Ovio 
affigns a very «uíátisfaílory reaíon, " bccaufa 
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** thc divine ftranger arrived in a fliip on the 
** Italum coaft ;'* as if he could have been ex- 
pe¿ted on horfe-back or hovering through the 
air. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alex- 
ANDRR PoLYHisTOR, cafts a clearet Hght, if it 
really carne from genuine antiquity, on the wholc 
tale of Saturn; " that he prediiSed an ex- 
** traordinary fall of rain, and ordered the con- 
" ftru£lion of a veflel, in which it was neceflary 
** to fecure men, beafts, birds, and reptiles from 
** a general inundation/* 

Now it feems not eafy to take a cool review 
of all thefe teftimonies concerning the birth, 
kindred) oíFspring, charaéler, occupations, and 
entire life of Satürn, without aíTenting to the 
opinión of BocHART, or admitting it at leaft to 
be highly probable, that the fable was raifed on 
the trae hiftory of Noah j from whofe flood a 
new period of time was computed, and a new 
feries of ages may be faid to have fprung ; who 
rofe freíh, and, as it were, newly born from the 
wavcs; whofe wife was in fa£t the univerfal 
mother, and, that the earth might foon be re- 
peopled, was ^rly bleíTed with numerous and 
flourifliing defcendants: if we produce, there- 
fore, an Iridian king of divine birth, eminent for 
his piety and beneficence, whofe ílory feems 
evidently to be that of Noah dilguifed by AJia^ 

YOL. I* A A 
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tick fiílion, we may l'afely ofTer a conjei5ture, 
that he was alfo the fame perfonage with Sa- 
TURN. Thts was Ment, or SaTYA-VRATA, 
whofe pratronymick ñame was Vaivaswatí^, 
or child of the Sun í and whomthe hidianshe- 
lieved to have reigned over the whole world ín 
the earlieft age of their chroiiology, but to havc 
reíided in the country of Dravira^ on the coall 
of the Eaftem Indian Peninfula : the following 
narraiive of the principal event in hís life I havc 
litcrally tranílated frotn the Bhágavat ; and it is 
the fubje£t of the firíl Furámi, cntitled that of 
the Mdljya, or Fijh. 

* Defiring the prefei-vatlon of herds, and of 

* BrdhmanSj of gemí and vlrtuous men, of the 

* Vcdds, of law, and of precioiis things, the lord 
' of the univerfe aflumes many bodily íhapes j 

* but, though he pervades, likc the air, a va.- 
' riety of beings, yet he is himfelf unvaried, 

* fince he has no quality fabjcft to change. 

* At the clofe of the lall Calpa, there was a 

* general deñruátion occafioned by the ileep c^ 

* Brahma'; whence hís creatures in difFerent 

* worlds were drowncd in a vaft ocean. Braii- 
' MA', being inclined to flumber, dcfiring repofe 
' after a lapfe of ages, the ñrong dcmon Ha Y a- 
' GRi VA carne near him, and ílolc the ledas, 

* whlch had flowed from his Hps. When Herí, 

* the preferver of the univerfe, difcovered thi$ 
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* deed of the Prince of Danavas^ he took thc 

* íhape of a minute fiíh, called fap'han. A 

* holy king, named Satyavrata, then reigned; 

* a fervant of the fpirir, which moved on the 

* waves, and fo devout, that water was his only 

* fuftenance. He was the child of the Sun, 

* and, ín the prefent Calpa^ is invefted by Na- 
' ra'yan in the office of Menu^ by the ñame of 

* Sraddhade'va, or the God of Obfequies. 

* One day, as he was making a libation in the 

* river CrítamáU)^ and held water in the palm 
' of his hand, he perceived a fniall filh moving 

* in it. The king of Drjvira immediately 

* dropped the fifli into the river togethcr with 

* the water, which he had taken from it ; when 

* the fap'bart thus pathet^cally addreíTed the be- 

* nevolent monarch: ** How canft thou, O 
*' king, who íhoweft afFeciion to the oppreíTed, 
*' leave me in this river-water, where I am too 
" weak to refift the monfters of thc ítream, 
^* who fin me with dread ?" He, not knov. ing 
' who had aíTumed the form of a fiíh, applied 
' his niind to the prefervation of the /¿i^'bjri, 

* both from good nature and from regard to his 

* own foul ; and, having heard its very fuppliant 

* addrefs, he kindly placed it under his pro- 
/ teélion in a fmall vafe full of water ; but, in a 
' fíngle night, its bulk was fo increafcd, that it 
' CQuId not be contained in the jar, and thus 
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* again addreíTed the illuflrious Prince : " I am 
" not pleafed with living miferably ín this littlc 
" vafe ; make me a large manfion, wherc I may 
" dwell in comfort." The kíng, removing it 
' thence, placed it in the water of a cíftem; but 
' it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 

* and faid ; " O king, it pleafes me not to ftay 
" vainly in this narrow ciftern ; fmce thou haft 
'' granted me an afylum. give me a fpacious 
*' habitaiion." He then removed it, and placed 

* it in a pool, where, having ampie fpace around 

* its body, it became a fííh of confiderable fize. 
" This abode, O kíng, is not convenient for me, 
" who muft fwini at large in the waters : exert 
" thyfelf for my fafety ; and remove me to a 
'* deep lake :" Thus addreíTed, the pious mo- 

* narch threw the fuppliant into a lake, and, 

* when it grew of equal hulk with that piece of 
' water, he caíl the vaft filh into the fea, When 
' the fiíh was thrown into the waves, he thus 

* again fpoke to Satyavrata: " here the 
" horned íharks, and other monfters of great 
" ftrength will devour me ; thou Ihouldft not, 
** O valiant man, leave me in this ocean." Thus 
' repeatedly deluded by the fílh, who had ad- 

* dreíTed hím with gentle words, the king faid : 
" who art thou, that beguileft me Ín that aíTumed 
** íhape ? Never before have I feen or heard of 
" fo prodlgious aa inhabitant of the waters, who. 
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** like thee, hall filled up, in a fingle day, a lake 
** an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
** thou art Bhagavat, who appeareft beforc 
** me ; the great HfiRi, whofe dwclling was on 
** the waves ; and who now, in compallion to thy 
" fervants, beareft the form of the nativcs of the 
deep. Salutation and praife to thee^ O íirft 
male» the lord of creation, of prefervation, of 
" deílrudtion! Thou art the higheft objedt, O 
" fupreme ruler, of us thy adorers, who pioufly 
feek thee. AU thy delufíve dcfcents in this 
world give exiílence to various beings : yet I 
am anxious to know, for what caufe that íhapó 
** has becn aíTumed by thee. Let me not, O 
lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a 
deity, whofe perfeft benevolence has been ex- 
** tended to all ; when thou haft íhewn us to 
** our amazement the appearance of other bodies 
** not in reality exifting, but fucceflively ex- 
*' hibited." The lord of the u ni ver fe, loving 

* the pious man, who thus implored him, and 

* intending to preferve him from the fea of de- 

* ftrudion, caufed by the depravity of the age, 

* thus told him how he was to a£t. ** In feven 
" days from the prefent time, O thou tamer of 
** enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in 
*' an ocean of death ; but, in the midíl of the 
" deftroying waves, a large veíTel, fent by me 
** for thy ufe, Ihall ftand before thee. Then 
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" íllah thou take all mevü^-iiial herbs, all the va- 
*' riety of fe^ds ; and, accompanied by fevctl 
" Saints, encircled by pairs of all bnite animáis, 
" thou íhalt enter thc fpacíous ark and continué 
*' in it, fccure froin ihe fiood on one immenfe 
*■ ocean wilhout üght, exccpt the radiance of thy 
" holy companions. When the íhip íhall be 
" agitated by an impetaoiis wind, thou íhalt 
" faften U wiih a large fea-ferpent on my horn ¡ , 
** for I will be near ihee ; drawing the veíTel, 
. " witb tbee and thy attendantS; I will reraain on 
•* the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of 
*' Braiima' íhall be coinpletely ended. Thou 
" flialt then know my true greatnefs, rightly 
" named ihe í'tipreme Godhead ; by my favour,,J 
*' all thy (¡ueflions íliall be anfwered, and thy 
" mind abundantly inftruíted." Herí, having 
' thus dircffved the monarch, difappeared ; and 

* Satyavüata humbly waited for the time, 
' wbich the riilcr of our fcnfcs had appointed. 
' The pious king, havíng fcatiered towards the 

* Eaft the pointcd blades of the grafs darhha, and 

* turning his face towards the Noríh, fate ine- 
' ditating ün the feet of the God, who had borne 

* the fürm of a fiíh. The fea, overwhehning its 

* flioves, deluged the whole earth ; and it was 
' foon perccived tp be augmented by Ihowers 

* from immenfe clouds. He, flill mcdítating on 

* tlie command of BhagAvat, faw the veCel 
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' advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 
^ Bmlynuins, having carried into it the medicinal 

* creepers and conformed to the direílions of 

* Herí. The faints thus addreíTed him : " O 
'* king, medítate on Cesa va ; who will, furely, 

deliver us from this danger, and grant us prof- 
perity/' The God, being invoked by the 
monarch, appeared again diftinélly on the vaft 
ocean in the form of a fiíh, blazing like gold, 
extending a toillion of leagues, with one ftu- 
pendous horn ; on which the king, as he had 
before been commanded by Herí, tied the íhip 
with a cable made of a vaft ferpent, and, happy 
in his prefen^ation, ftood praifing the deftroyer 
of Madhu. When the monarch had finiíhed 
his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 
who watched for his fafety on the great ex- 
panfe of water, fpoke aloud to his own divine 
eíTence, pronouncing a facred Furáfia, which 
contained the rules of the Sáiichya philofophy : 
but it was an infinite myftery to be concealed 
withín thebreaft of Satyavrata ; who, fit- 
ting in the veíTel with the faints, heard the 
principie of the foul, the Eternal Being, pro^ 
claimed by the preferving power, Then Herí, 
rifing together with Brahma', from the de- 
ftru¿tive deluge, which was abated, llew the 
demon Hayagri'va, and recovered thefscred 
books. Satyavrata, inftruded in all divine 
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* and human knowledge, was appointed in the 

* prefent Calpa, by ihe favour of Vishnu,- the 
' feventh Münu, furnamed Vaivaswata : but 
' the appcaranceof a horncd fiíh lo the relígious 
' nionarcti was Míívá, or delulion ; and he, who 
' fliall devoutly hcar this important allegorical 

* narrative, will be dcllvered from the bondage 

* of fm.' 

This epitome of the líríl Iridian Hiftory, that 
is now extant, appears to me very curlous and 
very important ; for the ñor>', though whim- 
íically dreíTed up in the form of an allegory, 
fecms to prove a primeva! tradition in this coun- 
try of the univerfal ddiige defcribed by MosEs, 
and fixes confequently theí/mf,when the genuine 
Hindú Chronology aclually begins. \Ve find, 
it is true, in the Piirán, from which the narrative 
is extraíted, anotber deluge which happened to- 
wards the clofe of the tbiid age, when Yud- 
Hist'hir was labouring under the perfccution 
of bis invetérate foe Duryodhan, and when 
Crtshna, who had recently become incarnate 
for the piirpofe of fuccourlng the pious and of 
deftroying the wicked, was performing wonders 
in the country of Mdt'bura ; but the fecond flood 
was merely local and intendcd only lo affeft the 
people of yraja: they- it feems, had offended 
Indra, the God of the lirmament, by their en- 
thufiañick adoratíon of the wonderful child. 
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•* who lifted up the mountain Góyerdbenay as if 
*' it had been a flower, and, by flieltering all thc 
*' herdfmen and íhepherdeíTes from the ftorm, 
" convinced Indra of his fupremacy/* That 
the Satya, or (if we may venture fo to cali it) 
the Satumian^ age was in truth the age of the 
general flood, will appear from a clofe exa- 
mination of the ten AvatárSy or De/cents^ of thc 
deity in his capacity of preferver j finca of the 
fcur» which are declared to have happened in 
the Satya yugy the tbreejirji apparently relate to 
fome ílupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fouhtains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits^ 
the miraculous puniíhmentof pride and impiety: 
firft, as we have íhown, there was, in the opinión 
of the Hindus, an interpofition of Providence to 
preferve a devout perfon and his family (for all 
the Vandits agree, that his wife, though not 
named, muft be undcrftood to have been faved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all thc 
wicked were deftroyed ; next, the power of the 
deity defcends in the form of a Boar^ the fymbol 
of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on his tuíks 
the whole earth, which had been funk beneath 
the ocean; thirdly, the fame power is repre- 
fented as a tortoife fuftaining the globe, which 
had been convulfed by the violent aíTaults of de- 
mons» while the Gods churned the fea with the 
mountain Mandar^ and forced it to difgor^e the 
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íacred things and aniíuals, together with the 
water of Ufe, wh'ich it had fwallowed ; thefe 
three ftories relate, I think, to the fame event, 
fliadowed by a moral, a metaphyfical, and an 
aftrouomical, aüegorj' ; and all three feem con- 
nedled wUh the hicroglyphical ftulptures of the 
oíd EgyptUms. The íburíh Avatár was a lion 
iíTuing from a buifting coluran of marble to de- 
vour a blafpíiemíug monarch, who would other- 
wife have flain bis religious fon ; and of the re- 
maining fix, not one has tbc leaft relation to a 
deluge : the three, whích are afcribed to the Tré- 
iáyiig, when tyranny and irreligión are faid to 
have been introduced, were prdained for the 
overthrow of Tyranis, or, their natural types, 
Giants with a tboufand arms formed for the moft 
extenfive oppreflíon ; and, In the Dwdpaiyug, 
the incarnation of Crishna was partly for a 
fimilar purpofe, and partly wíth a vjcw to thin 
the world of unjuíl and ímpious mcn, who had 
muUiplied in that age, and began to fwarm oii 
ihe approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con- 
tention and líafenefs. As to 1íudiih,'\, be feema 
to have been a reformer of the doíliines con- 
tained in the Vedas; and, though bis goüd na- 
ture led him to cenfure thofe ancient íiooks, bc- 
caiife they enjoined facrilites of cattic, vct he is 
admitted as the ninth Avalar even by the Bráh- 
jnans of Casi, and hís praifcs are fnng by tbe 
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poet Jay adeVa : his chara£ter is in many re* 
ípedts ver y extraordinary } but, as aa account of 
it belongs ra^her to Hiftory than to Mythology, 
it is reícrved for another diíTertation. The tenth 
Avatáry we are told, is yet to come, and is ex- 
peled to appcar mounted (like the crowned 
conqueror in the Jpocalyps) on a white horfe^ 
with a cimeter blazing like a comet to mow 
down all ¡ncorrigible and impenitent offenders, 
who íhill then be on earth. 

Thefe four Tugs have fo apparent an affinity 
with the Grecian and Román ages, that ene 
oñgin may be naturally afligned to both fyftems : 
the fíríl in both is diftinguiíhed as abound« 
Ing in goldf though Saíya mean truth znáprohity^ 
which were found, if ever, in the times imme- 
diately following fo tremendous an exertion of 
the divine power as the deftrudtion of mankind 
by a general deluge ; the next is chara£terized 
hjjilver^ and the third, by copper ; though their 
ufual ñames alinde to proportions imagined in 
each between vice and virtue : the prefent^ or 
earihen^ age feems more properly difcriminated 
than by iron^ as in ancient Eiirope ; lince that 
metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, though more 
common in our times and confequently leís 
precious, than copper ; while mere earíb con- 
vcys an idea of the loweft degradation, Wc 
may hcre obferve, that the true Hiftory of the 
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World feems obvioufly divifible into four í 
or periods ; which may be called, firíl, thft 
Diluvian, or pureft age; namely, the times 
preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
tül the mad introduilion of idolatry at Bjbe! i 
next, the Paíriarcbal, or puré, age ; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty Imntcrs of bealls and 
of men, from the rife of patnarchs ín the famJIy 
of Sem to the fimuhaneous eftabhíhment of 
grcat Empires by the dei'ccndants of his brother 
Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofaick, or lefs puré, age ; 
from the legation of Mosks, and duríng the time, 
when his ordinances were comparatively well- 
obfervedand uncorrupted; laílly, the Pro/jAí/iVa/, 
or impuríy age, begtnning with the vehemeat 
wamings givcn by the Prophets to apórtate 
Kings and degenerate nations, but ílill fubfifting 
and to fubfift, until all genuine prophecies íhall 
be fully accompliíhed. Tbe duration of the 
Hiftorical ages muft needs be very unequal and 
difproportionate ; while that of tke Indian TTugs 
is dií'pofed fo regularly and artificially, that it 
cannot be admitted as natural or probable : men 
do not become repróbate in a geométrica! pro- 
greffion or at ihe terminatlon of regular periods j 
yet fo well-proportioned are the Tugs^ that even 
the length of human life ís diminiflicd, as they 
advance, from an Hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecupleratio; and, as theniimber of principal 
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Avatars in each decreafes arithmetically from 
four, fo the number of years in each decreafes 
geometrícally, and all together conílitute the 
extravagant fum of four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand years, which aggregate, 
imiltiplied by feventy-one, is the period, in 
which every Menü is believed to prefide over 
the world. Such a period, one might conceive» 
would nave fatisfied Arghytas, the meafiirer 
of fea (Vid earth and the number er of their fmids^ 
or Archimedes, who invented a notation, that 
was capable of expreíling the number of them ; 
but the comprchenfive mind of an Indian Chro- 
nologift has no limits ; and the reigns of fourteen 
Menüs are only a íingle dny of Brahma', íifty 
of which days have elapfed, according to the 
Hihdus^ from the time of tlv? Creation : that all 
this puerility, as it fcems at firll vicv/, may be 
only an aftronomicai riddle, and alinde to the 
apparent revolution of the fixed ftars, of wliich 
the Bráhmans made a myftery, I readily admit, 
and am even incUned to believe ; but fo technical 
an arrangement exeludes all idea of ferious 
Hiftory. I am fenfible, how much thefe remarks 
will offend the warm advocates for Indian an- 
tiquity ; but we muft not facrifice truth to a 
bafe fear of giving offence : that the Vedas were 
adually written before the flood, I fliall ncver 
believe ¡ ñor can we infer from the preceding 
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ftory,that the learned Hhidushdieve it ; for the 
allegorical ílumberof Bsahma' and the theft of 
the facred books mean on!y, In fimpler language, 
that ibe bumm race was become corrupt ; but that 
the Vedas are very ancien% and far older than 
other Sanjcñt compofitions, I wíll venture to 
alTert from my own examínation of them, and 
a comparifon of their ñyle with that of the 
Purújis and the Dbenna Sájlra. A fimilar com- 
pariíbn juftifies me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book afcribed toSwA yambhuva 
Mend, though not even pretended to have 
been written by him, ¡s more ancíent than the 
Bha'gavat ; but that it was compofed in the 
firft age of the world, the Brúbmans would find 
it hard to perfuade me ; and the date, which 
has been alTigned to it, does not appear in 
either of the two copies, which I poíTefs, or in 
any other, that has been coliafed for me ; in 
faft the fuppored date is compri¿ed in a verfe, 
which flatly contradidts the wurlc itfelf; for it 
was not Menú who compofed the fyílem of 
law, by the command of his father B^auma', 
but a holy perfonage or diíniigod, namtd Bhri- 
Gü, who revealed to men what ÍVIenu had 
delivercd at the requeft of him and other faints 
or patriarchs. In the Mánava ■Sájlra, to con- 
clude this digreffion, the meafure is fo uniform 
and melodious, and the ftyle foperfedly Sanjcrit^ 
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or poÜJhed^ that the book muft be more modem 
than the fcriptures of Moses, in which the 
íimplicity, or rather nakednefs, of the Hehrew 
dialeát, metre, and ftyle, muft convince every 
unbiaíTed man of their fuperior antiquity, 

I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, 
to decide whether the word Menú, or, in the 
nominative cafe, Menüs, has any connexion 
with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fuppofed fon 
of JovE : the Cretans^ accordíng to Diodokus 
of Sicily\ ufed to feígn, that moft of the great 
men, who had been deified, in return for the 
benefits which they had conferred on mankind, 
were born in their ifland ; and henee a doubt 
may be raifcd, whether Minos was rcally a 
Creían. The Lidian legiflator was the firft, 
not the feventh, Menú, or Satyavrata, 
whom I fuppofc to be the Saturn of Italy : 
part of Saturnas charactcr, indeed, was that 
of a great lawgiver, 

Q£Í genus indocíle ac tlifpcrfum montibus altís 
Compofuit, Icgifque dedit^ 

and, w^e may fufpedt, tliat al¡ the foiirteen Me- 
ÑUS are reducible to one^ w^ho w^as called Nüh 
by the Arabs, and probably by the HebreuSy 
though we havc difguifcd Iñs ñame by an iin- 
proper pronunciation of it. Some near relation 
between the feventh Menú and the Grecian 
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Minos may be ínferred from the fingulat chsk- 
ra£ler of the Hindú God, Y ama, who was 
alio a chiI4 of the Sun, and thonce named 
Vaivaswata ; he had too the fame title wlth 
his brother, Sraddhadeva: another of his 
titles was Dhermara'ja, or King of Jujiice; 
and athird,PiTRiPETi, or Lordojlbe Patriarcbs; 
but he is chiefly diftínguiflied asjudge ofdeparled 
Jouls ; for the Hiiidus betieve, that, when a foiU 
leaves its body, it iinmediately repairs to Tama- 
pur, or the ciiy of Yama, where it receives a 
juíl feutence from him, and either afcends to 
Swerga^ or the firll heaven, or is drlven down 
to Narac, the región of ferpents, or aíTumes on 
earth the forní of forae animal, unlefs its offence 
had been fuch, that it ought to be condemned 
to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, prifon. 
Another of his ñames is very remarkable : I 
mean that of Ca'la, or Ume, the idea of which 
is intimately blended with the charafters of Sa- 
TURN and of Noaii; for the ñame Chonos 
has a manlfeft aflínity with the word cbronos, 
and a learned follower of Zera'tusiit alTures 
me, that, in the books whích the Bebdins hold 
facred, mention is madc of an univerfal inunda- 
tion^ there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Satürn, 
we cannot clofc this head without adding, that 
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tne Hindus alfo have their Goddefs of Abundance^ 
whom they ufually cali Lacshmi^ and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not óf Menü^ 
but) of BHftiGU, by whom the firft Code of 
facred ordinances was promulgated : íhe is alfo 
named Pedma' and C amala from the facred 
Lotos or Nympbcea ; but her moft remarkable 
ñame is Sri'^ or, in the fírft cafe. Sais, which 
has a refemblance to the Latín, and means/or^ 
tune or pnjperity. It may be contended, that, 
although Lacshmi' may be fíguratively called 
the Ce RES of Hindujlan^ yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, vrho fubfifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefíde 
over theu: labours, without having the leail in* 
tercourfe with each other; but no reafon ap- 
pears, why two nations íhould concur in fup<- 
pofing that Deity to be a female : one at leail 
of them would be more likely to imagine, that 
the Eartb was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gaya, we fee images 
of Lacshmi', with full breafts and a cord twift- 
ed under her arm like a born of plenty^ which 
look very much like the oíd Greciofi and Román 
figures ofCERES. 

The fable of Saturn having been thus ana* 
lyfed, let us proceed to his defcendents ; and 
begin, as the Poet advifes, with Júpiter, whofe 
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fupremacy, thunder, and libertinifm every bojr 
leama from Ovid; whlle hís great offices of 1 
Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, are not ge- 
nerally conlidered in the fyftems of European 
raythology. The Romans had, as we have be- . 
fore obferved, many Jupiters, ene of whom * 
was only the Firmatnent perfonifíed, as Ennius 
clearly exprefies it : 

Afpice hoc fublime cándeos, quem invocant omnes 'js^tni. 

This Júpiter orDiESPiTER is the I/idianGoá , 
of the vifible heavens, called Indra, or tho 
King, and Divespetir, or Lord of tbe SAyj I 
who has alfo the charadler of the Román Ge- ' 
Nius, or Chief of the good fpirits ; but moft ' 
of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the iame witíi 
thofe of the Ennian Jove. His confort is nam- 
ed Sachi'; his celeftial, áty, Amarávañ\ his 
palace, Faijayanta,; his garden> Nandana; hú 
chief elephant, Airávat ; his chanotesr, Ma'* 
TALi; and his weapon, Vajra^ or the thunder- 
bolt : he is the regent of winds and íhowers, 
and, though the Eaft is peculiarly under his care^ 
yet his Olympus is Méru» or the north pole alie- 
goñcally reprefented as a mouotain of gold and 
gems. With all his power he is conñdered as 
a fubordinate Deity, and far inferior to the 
Indian Triad, Brahma', Vishnu, and Ma- 
«lA'OEVA or SlVA, who are diree/omw of oae 
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and the fanie Godhead : thus the principal di- 
vinity of the Greeks and Latins, whóm they 
called Zeus and Júpiter, with irregular in- 
flexions Dios and Jovis, was not merely FuU 
mmator, the Thunderer, but, like the deftroying 
power of India, Magnus Divus, Ultor, 
Genitor ; like the preferving power, Con- 

SERVATOR, SOTER, OPITULUS, AlTOR, Ru* 

MiNüs, and, like the creating power, the Giver 
qf Life ; an attribute, which I mention here oñ 
the authority of Cornutus, a confummate 
mafter of mythological leaniing. We are advifed 
by Plato himfelf to fearch for the roots of 
Greek words in foine barbarous, that is, foreign, 
foil ; but, fince I look upon etymological con- 
jeíiures as a weak bafis for hiftorical inquines, 
I hardly daré fuggeft, that Zev, Siv, and Jov, 
are the fame fyllable differently pronounced : it 
muft, however be admitted, that the Greeks 
having no p2ihúsL\Jigma^ like that of the Indiaiis^ 
might have exprefled it by their zeta, and that 
the initial letters of zugon Binájugiim are (as the 
inftance pro ves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let US now defcend, from thefe general and 
introdudory remarks, to fome particular óbferv- 
ations on the refemblance of Zeíjs or Júpiter 
to the triple divinity Vishnü, Si va, BraHMA'; 
for that is the order, in which they are expreíFed 
by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefce and 
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form the myftical word O'M ; a word, whích 
never efcapes the lips of a pious Hindú, who me- 
ditateson ¡tinfilence: whethertheE^gy^/iíi" ON, 
which is commonly fuppofed to mean ihc Sun, 
be the Smifcrit monofyllable, I leave others to 
determine. It muft always be remembered, that 
the learned hidians, as they are inftruíled by 
their own books, ín truth acknowledgc only 
One Supreme Being, whoni they cali Brahme, 
or THE GREAT ONE ín thc neutcf gender: they 
believe his Eflence to be infinítcly removed from 
the comprehenfion of any raind but his own ; 
and they fuppofe him to manifeft hís power by 
the operatíon of his divine fpirit, whom they 
ñame Vishnu, the P^rvader, and Na'ra'yan, 
or Moving on thc zvalen, both in the mafcullne 
gender, whence he is often denominaied the 
Firjl Male; and by this power they believe, that 
the whole order of nature is preferved and fup- 
ported ; but the Védántis, unable to form a díC- 
tind idea of bnite matter independen! of mind, 
or to conceive that the work of Supreme Good- 
nefs was lefc a moment to itfelf, imagine that 
the Deity is ever prefent to his work, and con- 
ftantly fupports a feries of perceptions, which, 
in one fenfe, they cali illufory, though they can- 
not but admit the reality of all created forms, as 
far as the happinefs of creatures can be affe£ted 
by them. When they confider the divine powér 
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cxerted in creatifigy or in giving exiftence to that 
which exifted not before, they cali the deity 
Br AM a' in the mafculine gender alfo ; and, when 
they view him in the light of Dejiívyer^ or rather 
Cbanger of forms, they give him a thoufand 
ñames, of which Siva, i'sa, or i'swara, Rü- 
DRA, Hará, Sambhu, and MahadeVa or 
Mahe'sa, are the moft common. The firft 

» 

operations of théfe three Poivers are variouíly 
defcribed in the different Pttrána^s by a number 
of allegories, and from them we may deduce the 
loman Philofophy oí primeval ivater^ the do¿lrine 
of the Mundane Egg» and the veneration paid 
to the Nympba'dj or Lotos, which was anciently 
revered in Egypt, as it is at prefent in Hhidiijlán, 
Tibet^ and Nepal : the Tibetians are faid to em- 
belliíh their temples and altars with it, and a na- 
tive of Nepal made proílrations before it on en- 
tering my ñudy, where the fine plant and beau- 
tiñil flowers lay for examination. Mr. Holwel, 
,|q explaining his firft píate, fuppofes Brahma^ 
.10 be fioating on a leaf of betel in the midft of 
the abyis; but it was manifeñly intended by a 
" bad painter for a lotos-leaf, or for that of the /;^- 
dia^i fig-tree ; ñor is the fpecie$ of pepper, kno wn 

in Bengal by the ñame of Tambula, and on the 

«. 

Coaft of Malabar by that of betel, held lacred, as 
he aflerts, by the HinduSj or neceíTarily cultivatcd 
under the infpedion of Bróbmans-, (hough, as 



ihe vines are tender, all the plantations of them. . 

are carefully fecured, and oqght to be cultivated I 

. . by a particular trlbe of Súdras, vvho are thenc^l 

called Ttímhúli's. 

That xvater was the primitive element an(}J 
firíl V k'of the Creative Power, is the uiiifonn I 
opini of the /í¡íÍ/,üi philofophers ; but, as theyl 
■y S'^*^ i^í of the general dci- 1 

Oi -tiid of the Creation, it can never be adinit- I 

d, thítt their whole fyílem arofe from traditionjfl 
concernlng the fiood only, and muft appear ífli 
dubitable, that thelr doftríne is in part borrpwej 
from the opcning of Birás'it ov Gatejis, than 
which a fublimerpalTage, from the fírft word tq 
the hft, never flowed or will flow from 
Jium^n pen : ** In tbe beginmng God created thp 
" heavens and tHe earth. — And (he earth wa'i 
" void an4 waíle, and darknefs was on the face 
•* tíff the dééyíj'and the fp'irít of <3od moved upon 
í' the face'óf the waters ¡ and God faid: Let 
*\ Light be — and Ligbt was.'"'' The fublimíty 
bf this paíTáge is cOnfiderabiy diminiftied by the , 
': hidian paraphrafe of it, wíth which Menú, the 
fon of Brahma', begins his addrefs to tbefagits,; 
Who cbnfíilted him on the formation of the imi- 
verf^: " This woríd, fays he, was all darknefs, 
" undifcefnible, lindiftinguifhable, altogether as 
" in a profoiind 'fleep ; til! the felf-exiílent \n~. 
f yifible Gop, makirtg it manifeft with five ele-i 
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'* ments and other glorious forms, perfeéWy diC- 
** pelled the gloom. He, defiring to raife up 
*' various creatures by aii emanation from his 
^ own glory, firft created the waters, and im- 
** prefled them with a power of motion : by that 
^* power was produced a golden Egg, blazing 
*^ like a thoufand funs, in which was born 
Brahma', felf-exifting, the great parent of all 
rational beings. The waters are called nar¿, 
^ fince they are the offspring of Ñera (or i's- 
'* WAR A ; and thence was Na'ra'yana named» 
** becaufe his firft ayana^ or movingf was on 
•^ them. 

^^ That which is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
** nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, becoming 
raafculineyrom neuter^ is celebrated among all 
creatures by the ñame of Brahma'. That 
God, having dwelled in the Egg, through re^ 
** volving years, Hitofelf meditating on Himfelf, 
divided it into two equal parts ; and from 
thofe halves formed the heavens and the earth, 
" placing in the midft the fubtil ether, the eight 
^' points of the world, and the permanent recep* 
♦' tacle of waters." 

To this curious defcription, with which the 
Mánava Sájlra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bbágavaty and are believed to have been pro* 
oounced by th? Suprcme Being to Brahma'*; 
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the following verfion is moíl fcrupuloufly li, 
teral* 

" Even I was even at íiríl, jaot any other 
*' ihing i that, which exifts, unperceived ; fu- 
"preme: afterwards I am that wiuch is¡ 
" and he, who muft remain, am I. 

" Except the First Cause, whatever may 
" appear, and may not appear, in the mind, 
" know that to be the mind's Ma'ya' (or Delu- 
^^Jioii), as Hght, as darknefs. 

*' As the great elements are in various beíngs, 
•* entering, yet not entering (that is, pervading, 
" not deftroying), thus am I in ihem, yet not 
*' in them. 

" Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, 
" who feeks to know the principie of mind, in 
** unión and íeparation, which mull be Every 

** WIIERE ALWAYS," 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancíent verfes muft 
appear tn a naked verbal tranílation, it wUI per- 
hap8 be thought by many, that the poetry cr 
mythology of Greece or lialy afibrd no con- 
ceptions more awfuUy magnificent : yet the bre- 
vity and fimplicity of the Mofakk di^ion are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the worid, in the opinión 
of the Romans, Ovid, who mtght naturally have 
beea expeled to defcribe it with learning and 
• See dic Original, p. 294. Píate IV- 
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elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, wbicb of 
tbe Gods was the adlor in it: pther Mythologifts 
are more explicit ; and ^e may rely on the au« 
thority of CoiiNUTUs, that the oíd Eur opean 
heathens confídered Jo ve (not th^ fon of Sjl- 
T ü 11 N, but of the Etbery that is of an unknown 
parent) as the great Life-giver^ and Fatber of 
Gods and fnen ; to which may be added the Or^ 
Phean dodlrine, preferved by Proclus, that 
<< the abyfs and empyreum, the earth and fea, 
^^ the Gods and Goddeífes, were produced by 
'* Zeus or Jupití r/' In this charadter he cor- 
xefponds with Bkahma'; and, perhaps» with 
that God of the Babylonians (if we can rely on 
the accounts of tbeir ancient religión), who, like 
Braiima'^ reduced the univerfe to order^ and, 
like Braiima', lojl bis bead, with the blood of 
which new animáis were inflantly formed: I 
alinde to the common ftory, the ipeaning of 
which I cannot difcover, that Brahma' had 
fíve heads till one of them was cut oS by Na'^ 
raya'n. 

Thaty in another capacity, Jovs w^as the 
Helper and Supporter of all, we may coUedl from 
hÍ8 cid Latín epithets, and from Cicero, who 
informs us, that bis ufual ñame is a contraftion 
of Juvans Pater; an etymology, which íhows 
the idea entertained of bis charader, though we 
may bave íbme doubt of its accuracy. Calli« 
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MACiiüs, we fcnow, addreíTes him as tbe be-- 
fiower ojallgood, and offecurityjromgrief; and, 
Jince neilber wcalth mtbout virtue, ñor virtue 
rvithout wealtb, givc complete bappinefs^ he prays. 
like a wife poet, for both. An ludían prayer 
for riches would be dire£ted to Lacsii:\ii , ihc 
wife of VisHNU, fince the Hindú GoddcfTes are 
beüeved to be the pozvers of their refpeíiive 
lords : as to Cuve'ii.a, the India?! Plutüs, onc 
of whofe ñames is Paulajiya^ he is revered, ín- 
deed, as a magnificent Deity, refiding in the 
palace of Alacá, or borne through the íky in a 
íplendid car namcd Pujbpacn^ but ís raanifeñly 
fubordinate, like the other {ey^n Genii, to the 
three principal Gods, or rather to the principal 
God confidercd in ihree cnpaciúcs. As the foíd 
pf the worid, or the pervading mind, fo finely^ 
defcribed by Virgíl, we fee Jove reprefented 
by feveral- /?om.w poets; and wíth great fub- 
Hmity by Lucan in the known fpeech of Cato 
concerning the Ammotiian oracle, " Júpiter is, 
*• wherever we look, wherever we move." This 
J8 precifely the Indian ideaof VisiiNi', accord- 
ing to the four verfes above exhibíted, not that 
the Brábmans imagine their male Divinity lo 
be the divine EJft'nce of the great one, which 
thcy declare to be whoUy incomprehenfible; 
but, fince the powcr oí prejerving created thingg 
by a füperintending providence, belongs emi- 
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nentíy to the Godhead, they hoíd that power to , 
cxift tranfcendently in the preferving member 
of the Triad, whom they fuppofe to be every 
WHERE ALAVAYS, not in fubftance, but in fpirit 
and energy : here, ho wever, I fpeak of the Vaijb^ 
navas; for the Salvaos afcribe a fort of prc- 
emihence to Si va, whofe attributes are now to 
be concifely examinad. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
ftroyer, that Jo ve encountered and overthrew 
the Títans and Giants, whom Typiion, B ría- 
re us, TiTius, and the reft of their fratemity, 
led againft the God of Olympus ; to whom an 
Eagle brought lightning and tbunderbolts during 
the warfare : thus, in a fimilar conten betweea 
Si VA and the Daityas, or children of DiTi, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Braii- 
MA is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftrudlon v/iihjicryjhqfts. One of the many 
poems, entitled Rámayan^ the laft book of which 
has been tranflated into Italian^ contains an extra* 
ordinary dialogue between the crow Bbujbunda^ 
and a rational Eagle, named Garuda, who Í9 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, 
and the body of an imaginary bird ; aüd one of 
the eighteen Puránas bears his ñame and com- 
prizes his whole hiftory, M. Sonnerat in- 
forms US, that VisiiNU is reprefented in fome 
places ñding on the Garuda^ firhich he fup» 
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pofcs to be the Vondicheri Eagle of Brissok, ^ 
elpecially as the Bráhmans of the Coaft highiy 
venérate tliat clafs of birds, and provide food 
|br numbers of them, at ftated hours ; I rather 
conceive the Garüda to be a fabulous bird, but 
agree with him, that the Hindú God, who rídes 
pn it, refembles the ancíent Júpiter. In the 
oíd temples at Gaya, V i s ei n u ís eíther mounted 
on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
with a little page ; but, left an etjrmologift 
íhould find Ganyml» in Gakud, I muft ' 
obferve that the Sanjcrii word is pronounced J 
Gíiriira ; though I admlt, that the Grecian and ' 
Indian ilories of the celeílial bird and the page 
appear lo have fome rel'emblance. As the Olytn^ 
p'uní J(.;piir,n fixed bis Court and held his 
Councils on a lofty and brilUant mountain, ío 
the appropriated feat of Maha'de va, whom 
the Saiva's confider as the Chief of the Deities, 
was mount Cailáfa^ every fplinter of whofe 
rocks was an ineftimable gem : his terreñrial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Hhnálaya, or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brabm*iputra, 
which has the ñame of Cbaiidrafic' bara, or the 
Mountain qf the Moon. When, after all thefe 
circuraftances, we learn that Si va is believed 
to have tbree eyes, whence he is named alfo 
Tnii,o'cHAN, and know from Pausaxias, 
not only that TrioJ>blhalinos was an epithet of 
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Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found, 
fo early as the taking of Tivy^ with a tbird eyd 
in bisforebeíid, as we fee him reprefented by 
the Hindus, we muft conclude, that the identity 
of the two Gods falls little Ihort of being de- 
monílrated. 

In the charadter of Dejlrcyer alfo we may 
look upon this Lidian Deity as correfponding 
wñth the Stygian Jo ve, or Pluto; efpecially 
fmce Ca'li', or Time in the feminíne gender, is 
a ñame of his oonfort, who will appear héreafíer 
to be Proserpine : indeed, if we can rely ort 
a Perjian tranflation of the Bhágavat (for the 
original is not yet in my pofleflion), the fo- 
vereign of Pátála^ or the Infernal Regions, is 
the King of Serpents, named Se'shana'ga ; for 
Crishna is there faid to have defcended with 
his favourite Arjun to the feat of that formi- 
dable divinity, from whom he inftantly obtained 
the favour, which he requefted, that the fouls of 
a Brahmán s fix fons, who had been ilain in 
battie, might rcanimate their refpcdtive bodies ; 
and Sesiia NAGA is thus defcribed: " He had, 
^^ á gorgeous appearance, with a thouíand heads, 
*• and| on each of them, a crown fet with re- 
*' fplendent gems, one of which was larger and 
** brighter than the reíl ; his eyes gleamed Hke 
** flaming torchos ; but his ncck, his tongues, 
•' and his body were black ; the íkirts of his 
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" habillment were yellow, and a fparkiing jewel 
*' hung in every one of his ears ; hís arms \vi 
" extended, and adorncd with rich bracelets, 
*' and his hands bore the holy fliell, the radiatej 
*' weapon, the mace for war, and the lotos." 
Thus Pluto was often exhibited in paínting 
and fculpture with a diadem and fceptre ; but 
hirafelf and his equipage were of the blackefl; 
ihade. 

There is yet another attribute of Maiia 
De'va, by which he is too vifibly diílinguiíheJ j 
in the drawlngs and temples of Bengal. Td 
deñroy, according to the Vcdántis of /ritJia, th« 
St'iJVs of Perfiü, and many Philofophers of oiiT 
Eutvpcdti fcbools, is only to genérale and re- 
produce ín another form : henee the God of 
DeJlruStion Is holden in this country to prefide 
over Gencraíion; as a fymbol of which he rides 
on a xvhite bull. Can we doubt, that the loves 
and feats of J i' i* i x e ii G i; n i to u (not forgettíng 
the zübite bull of Europa) and his extraordínary 
title of Lapis, for which no fatisfa¿tory reafon 
is commonly gíven, have a connexion with the 
Judian Philofophy and Mythology ? As to the- 
deity of Lampfacus, he was origínally a mere 
fcare-crow, and ought not to have a ¡jlace ia 
any mythological fyftem ; and, in renard to 
Bacchus, the God ofVhitage (between whofe 
ads and thofe pf Júpiter we find, as Bacon 
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obferves, a wonderful affinity), hís ItbypbaJUck 
images, meafures, and ceremonies alluded pro^ 
bably to the fuppofed relation of Love and 
Wine ; unlefs we believe them to have belonged 
originally to Si va, one of whofe ñames is 
Vágis or Ba'gi's, and to have been afterwards 
improperly applied. Though, in an EÍTay on the 
Gods of India j where the ílrábmans are pofitively 
forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can 
have little to do with Bacch us, as God of 
Wine, who was probably no more than the ima- 
ginary Prefident over the vintage in Italy^ Greece^ 
and the lower Afia^ yet we muft not omit Su- 
ba'de'ví the Goddefs of Wine, who arofe, fay 
the HÍ7idus, from the ocean, when it was churn- 
ed with the mountain Mandar: and this fable 
feems to indicate, that the Indians carne from a 
country, in which wine was anciently made and 
confídered as a bleíHng ; though the dangerous 
eíFe£ts of intemperance induced their early le- 
gülators to prohibit the ufe of all fpírituous 
liquors ; and it were much to be wiíhed» that fo 
ivife a law had never been violated. 

Hete may be introduced the Júpiter Ma-^ 
rinus^ or Neptüne, of the Romans, as refem* 
bling Maha'de VA in his generative charadler; 
efpecially as the Hifidu God is the huíband of 
]Bhava'ní> whofe relation to the zvatcrs is evi* 
dently marked by her image being reflored t9 
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thqi M ihe fniii Irfii* rfha-yott 
OiOTeirjGntf.' Ae iibvvs dfiíiobvea 
«naif fimazr <o thdc of Vescs 
w9iofe brrrh from tfae Ía4bu aid %k^Bd i 
frrim thc Conch, io wfakb fhe fcad Iwai oadled, 
ture uSatdeá ío many cbnmá^ fiibje£ks to 
anci?nt and modera artíiU; and U b very re- 
marluble, that tfie Rf.mbha of Indba's court, 
whü fcemí to coiTcfpond whh the popular 
Vkmij», or Goddefi of Beanty, was prodtjced, 
ftccording to thc fruHan Fabulüls, from rhe frotll J 
of ihc chumcd ocean. The identity of thcJ 
tritúla and the trident, the weapon of Siva aadl 
of Ni'.rruNF.» fcems to eftabUfli this analogyiJ 
and ttm veneration paid all over India to th*J 
Liy.t' I)iicclmiin, efpccíaUy when ít can be found 
with thc fpíral Hnc and mouth turned from left 
to right, brlngs itiftantly to our mind the mufíck 
of TiHTf>N. The Genius of Water is Va- 
II UN A t but hct like the refl, is far inferior tO 
Maui-.Va, and even to Indiia, who is the 
IVincc of thc beneficent genii. 

This way of confidering the Gods as indi- 
vidual fubftances, but as diftinót perfons m dif- 
tinrt charañers, is common to the Eumpean and 
Jnditvi fyftems ; as well as the cuílom of ^vii^ 
(he highetl of them the greateíl number of 
nanics : henee, not to rcpeat what has been úaá 
»^'jt'riTEB,camc the triple capacity ofDiAX*; 
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and henee her petition in Callibiachüs, that 
flie might be polyonymous or many-iUled. The con- 
fort of SiV A is more eminently marked by thefe 
diftin^lions than thofe of Buaiima' or ViSH- 
K ü : íhe refembles the ISis MyrionymoSy to whom 
an ^ncient marble, defcribed by GhüteR» is de- 
dicated ; but her leading ñames and charaéters 
»re Pa'uvatí, Dimíga', Bhava'nL 

As the Moiintain^bQm Goddefs, or Pa rvatí, 
íhe has many properties of the Olympian Junoc 
her majeftick deportment, high fpirit;, and g&i- 
néral attributes are the fame ; and we fínd her 
both on Mount Cailáfa, and at the banquets of 
the Deiti$s, yaiformly tjie compapion of her 
huíband One circumftance in the parallel is 
^xtremely íingular : íhe is ufually attended by 
her fon Qauticz y Ap who rides on sipeacocki 
uud, in fpme drawings, his own robe feems to 
be fpangled with.eyes; to which muíl be added 
that, in fome of her temples, a peacock, ^ithout 
^ rider, ftands near her image^ Though Ca'r» 
TíCEYA, with his íix faces and numerous eyes, 
]>ears fqme refemblance to Argüs, whom Juno 
employed as her principal wardour, yet, as he is 
fí Deity of th^ fecond clafs» and the Commander 
of celeílial ^nnies, be f^ms clearly to be the 
Orus of Egypt and the Mars of Italy: his 
ñame Se anda, by which he is celebrated in one 
QÍ the Puránas, has a connexion, I am perfuaded^ 
voL. r, ce 
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with the oíd Secanorr of Peifia, whom the 
poets ridicuioufly confound with the Mace- 
donian. 

The attributes of DrROA , or Hifficult of ac- 
cefs, are alfo conlpicuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is cailed by her ñame, and ín 
this charadler íhe refembles Mine uva, not the 
peaceful iaventrers of the íine and ufcful arts, 
but P-\Lr..\s, anned with a helmet and fpear: 
both reprefcnt heroick Virtue, or Valour united 
with Wiídoin ; both (lew Demóns and Giants 
with their own hands, and both prote£led the 
wife and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. 
As Pallas, they fay, takes her ñame from vi- 
brating a lance, and ufually appears in complete 
armour, thua Cu Bis, the oíd Latían word for a 
fpear, was one of Juno's titles j and fo, if Gi- 
RALDUS be correft, was Hoplosmia, which at 
KUs^ it feems, meant a female dreíTed in panoply . 
or complete accoutrements. The unarmed Mi- 
nerva of the JRx)mans apparently correfponds, 
as patronefs of Science and Genius, wíth Seres- 
wATi, the wife of Buaiima', and the emblem 
of his principal Creative Power: both goddefles 
have given their ñames to celebrated grammatical 
worká; but the Sárefzvata of Sarü'pa'cha'- 
RYA is far more concífe as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctiüs^ 
The Minerva oí Italy invenlcd the fute^ and 
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Seres WATÍ prefides over melody : the protedl- 
refs of Atbens was even, on the fame account, 
furnamed Müsice'. 

Many leamed Mythologifts, with Giraldüs 
at their head, confider the peaceful Minerva as 
the Isis of Egypt ; from whofe temple at Sais a 
wonderful infcription is quoted by pLUTARCtír, 
which has a refemblance to thefour Sanfcritvcríes 
above exhibited as the text of the Bbágavát : 

I am all, that hath been, and is, and íhall be ; 

and my veil no mortal hath ever removed." 
For my part I have no doubt, that the íswara 
and ísí of the Hindus are the Osiris and Isis of 
the Egyptians; though a diftindt eflay in the man- 
ner of Plütarch would be requifite in order to 
demonftrate their identity : they mean, I con- 
ceive, the Fowers of Notare confidered as Male 
and Female; and Isis, like the other goddeíTes, 
reprefents the adive power of her lord, whofe 
eigbt forms, under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus enumerated by Ca'lida'sa near 
two thoufand years ago : " Water was the firft 
** work of the Creator ; and Fire receives the 
" oblation of clarified butter, as the law ordains ; 
" the Sacrijice is performed with folemnity j the 
^' two Ligbts of heaven diftinguiíh time ; the 
" fubtil Etberj which is the vehicle of found» 
" pervades the univerfe ; the Eqrtb is the na- 
** tural parent of all increafe j and by Jir al! 

c c 2 
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" th'ings breathing are anímated; may isA, the,l 
*' po'U'er propitioufiy apparent in thefe eighc J 
" ibrms, blels and furtain you!" The ^ri? ele 
ments, therefore, as ■well as the Sun and Mooa,, 
are ccnlklered as ís a or the Ruier^ frotu.j 
which word ísí may be regular!y formcd, thougltJ 
Ísa'ní be the ufíial ñame of bis aciivc PoiL'ír,-J 
adored as the Goddel's of Natiire. I have not j 
yet found in Sanfirit the wild, though poetical, I 
tale of lo ; but am perfuaded, that, by means of J 
the Puráms, we íhall ¡n time difcover ail th© 
icarning of the Egyptians witbout decyphering 
their bieroglyphicks : the bull of ísivaua feema 1 
to be Ai'is, or Ap, as he h more correítly í 
namcd in the true reading of a paíFage in JiuiRf. J 
MIAU; .ind, if the veneration íhown both 
Tibet and hid'ta to fe amiabl© and ufeful a qua- 
druped as the Cow, togetberwith the rt^generation 
of the Lama himfelf, have not fome affinity 
with the religión of Egypt and the idolatry of 
Iffaélj we mull at leaft alloyr that círcumftances 
have wonderfully coincided- Biiava'ní now 
(lemands our aitention ; and in this chara¿ter I 
fuppofe the wife of Maha'ijkVa to be as wfell 
the Juno Ci/ixia or Lucina of the Romans 
/called alio by them Diana Sohizona^ and by 
. the Grccks Ii.itiivia) as Venus herfelf ; not 
the Tdalioíi queen of laughter and joUity, who, 
■yvith her Nymphs and Qraces, >vas the beautiful 
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-cliild óf poetical imagination, and añfwers to the 
Lidian Rfmbua' with her celeftial train oí Jp^ 
Jaras^ or damfels of paradife ; but Ven us Ura^ 
nía, fo luxuriantiy painted by Li ciiKTii's, and 
fo properly invoked by him at the opeliing of a 
pcem on natute; Vknus, prefiding ovcr gene- 
raíion, and, on that account, exhibited fometimes 
óf both fexes (an unión very common in the Iri" 
dian fculptures), as in her bearded ftatue at Rome, 
in the images perhaps called Hermatbetia, and in 
thofe figures of her, which had the form of a> 
conical marble ; " for the reafon of which figure 
" we are left, fays Tacitus, in the dark:'* the 
reafon appears too clearly in the temples and 
paintings of Hiiidujlan ; where it never feems to 
have entered the heads of the legiflators or people 
tliat any thing natural could be offenfively ob- 
fcene; a fingularity, which pervades all their 
writings and converfation, but is no proof of de* 
piavity in their moráis* Both Plato and Ci- 
CEuo fpeak of Euos, or the Heavenly Cüpid, 
as the fon of Venus and Ji piteu ; which 
proves, that the monarch of Olympus and the 
Goddefs of Fecundity were conne¿):ed as Ma,- 
ha'de'va and Bhava'ni : the God Cama, 
indeed, had Maya' and Casyapa, or Urams^ 
for his parents, at leaft according to the Mytho- 
logifts of Cajbinir ; but, in moft refpefts, he feems 
the twin-brother of C u pid with richer and more 
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üvely appenclagcs. One of his many epithets is 
Dipacú, the fiiflamery v/hich is erroneoufly writ- 
ten Dipuc ; antl I ain now convinced, that the 
Ibrí of refeinblance, which has been obferved 
between his Latin and Sanfcrit ñames, ís ac- 
cidental : iii each ñame the three firft letters are 
ihc rootj and between them there is no affinity. 
Wliether anv Mythological conne¿l:ion fubiiílcd 
between the amarucus, with the fragrant leaves 
of which HvjiiiíN bound his temples, a,nd the 
tulasí of India, muíl be Icft undetermined : the 
botanical relatíon of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflatcd marjoram) is extremely 
near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies, in 
the feílival of the Indian Goddefs, Ís that before- 
mentioned of calilng her image inLo tbe riva' : 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired conceming its 
orígin and import. .anfwered, "that it was pre-> 
*i fcribed by the Veda, they knew not why j** 
but this cuftom has, I conceive, a relatioQ to 
the do£trine, that tuater is afarm of íswAaA, 
and confequentíy of Ísa'ní, whó is even repre- 
fented by fome as the patronefs of that element, 
to which her figure is rcftored, after having re- 
ceived all due honours on eartby which is con- 
íidered as another/or»J of the God of Nature, 
though fubfequent, in the order of Creation, to 
the primeral 0uÍd. There feems no deciñve 
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proof of one original fyftem among idolatrous 
nations in the woríhip of river-gods and river- 
goddefles, ñor in the homage paid to their 
ftreamsy and the ideas of purifícation annexed 
to them : fince Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, and 
Hindus might (without any communication witfar 
each other) have adored the feveral diyinities of 
their great rivers, from which they derived plea- 
fure, health, and abundance. The notion of 
DoótorMüSGRAVE, that large rivers were fup- 
pofed, from their ílrength and rapidity, to h% 
condudted by Gods, while rivulets only were 
proteéted by female deities, is, like moft other 
notions of Grammarians on the genders of 
nouns, overthrown by fads. Moft of the great 
Iridian rivers are feminine ; and the three god-- 
deíTes of the waters, whom the Hindus chiefly 
venérate, are Ganga', who fprang^ like armed 
Pallas, from the head of the Iridian Jo ve; 
Yamuna', daughter of the Sun, and Se res- 
wat í : all three meet at Prayága, thence calledi 
Trivéni, or tbe tbrce plaited locks; butSERES- 
WATÍ, according to the popular belief, ñnkl 
under ground, and rifes at another Trivéni near 
Hágliy where íhe rejoins her beloved Ganga'; 
The Brahmaputra is, indeed, á male riverj and> 
as his ñame fignifíes the Son of Brahma^ I 
thence took occafíon to feign that he was vñxc^, 
ried to Ganga', though I have not yet feen any 
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mention of hím, as a God, in the Sanfcrlt 
boolcs. 

Two incarnaté deíties of the firíl rank* Ra'* 
MA and Crishn'a, muft nnw be irltroduced, 
and their feveral attributes diílínftiy explained. 
The firíl of them, 1 believe, was the Dionysos 
6f the Greeks, whom they iKiined Bromius, 
without knowing why, and Biuif.kes, when 
they reprefented him borm'd, as weU as Lvaios 
and ELr.UTiír.Kios, theDeliveier, and TkiaM» 
Bosor DirnVRA5iBos, the Triumphanf : moft 
bf thofe titles were adopted by 'he Ro.'nans, by 
whom he was cailcd Bur?'; A, Ta-priiormis» 
Líber, Triumpuuí»; and both natlons had 
records or traditionary accounts of his givhig 
iaws to men and deciding théir contefts, of hia 
improving navigation and commerce, and, what 
ínay appcar yet more obfervable, of his con- 
quering Jndia and other countries with an army 
of SatyrSy commanded by no lefs a perfonagé 
than Pan; whom Liliüs Girai.dus, on 
what authority I know not, aíTerts to have re- 
Kded in Iberia, " when he had returned, faya 
^ the leamed Mythologift, from the índian war, 
" in which he accompaníed Bacchüs." It 
were fuperfluous ín a mere effay, to run any 
length in the parallel between this European 
God and the fovereign of Ayodbyá^ whom the 
Hindus believe to have been an appearance oa 
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eafth oí the Preferving Power ; to have been a 
Conqüeror of thc hlgkeft renown, and the De- 
liverer of nations froni tyrants, as well as of 
his confort Síta' from the giant Ra'van, king 
bf Lancá^ and to have commanded in chief a 
numerous and intrepid race of thofe large Moiv^ 
keys, which our naturaliíls, or fome of thenli 
have denominated índian Satyrs : his General| 
the Princfe of Satyrs, was named Hanumat, 
bt zvitb bigb cbeek bones; and, with workmea 
cJF fuch agility» he foon raifed a bridge of rocks 
over the fea, part of which, fay the Hindus, 
yet remains ; and it is, probably, the feries of 
rocks, to which the Mufelniam or the Porluguefe 
have given the fooliíh ñame of Adam's (it 
ihould be called Ra'ma's) bridge. Might not 
this army of Satyrs have been only a race of 
mountaineers, whom Ra'ma, if fuch a monarch 
ever exifted, had civilized ? However that may 
be, the large breed of Lidian Apes is at this 
moment held in high veneration by the Hin^ 
duSy and fed with devotion by the Brábmans^ 
who feem, in two or three places on the banks 
of the Ganges^ to have a regular endowment 
for the fupport of tbem : they Uve in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfuUy gentle 
( I fpeak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in tlieir 
little fylvan polity. We muft iu>t omit, that 
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the father of Hammat was the GotJ of Wind, 
namcd Pav A.v, one of the eight Geníi ; and, 
as Pan' improved the pipe hy adding fix reeds, 
and " pl.iyed cxquífiteiy on the cithern a few 
" moments after his birth," lo one of the four 
fyftems of ladun mufick bears the naiue of 
Han'ltmat, or Hanüma'n ín thenominative.as 
jts inventor,. and is now in general eíiimation. 

The war of Lancá is dramatically reprefented 
ftt the feftival of Ra'ma on the ninth day of 
the new moon of Cbaitra ; and the drama con- 
cludes {fays HoLUí;!., vvho had often feen it) 
with an exhibition of the fiíe-ordeal, by which 
the viiílov's wife Sica' gave proof of her con- 
nubial fideiity : " the dialogue, he adds, ís taken 
" from one of the Eigiitccn holy books," mean- 
ing, I fuppofe, the Puníiiíts ; but the Hindus 
have a great number of regular dramas at ieaft 
two thoufand years oíd, and among them are 
feveral very fine ones on the ftory of Ra'iia. 
The íirft poet of the Hindus waa the great 
Va'lmíc, and his Rámáyan is an Epic Poein 
on the fame fubjeél, which, in unity of a£lion, 
magnificence of imagery, and elegancfe of ftyle, 
far furpaífes the learned and elabórate work of 
Non sus, entitled Dionyfiaca, halfof which, or 
twenty-four books, I perufed with great eager- 
nefs, wben I. was very young, and Ihould have 
travelletl tto the conclulion of it,. if other pur<» 
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fults had not engaged me : I íhall never have 
leifure to compare the Dionyjiacks with the 
Rámáyariy but am confident, that an accurate 
comparifon of the two poems would prove 
DioNYsos and Ra'ma to have been the fame 
perfon; and I indine to think, that he was 
Ra'ma, the fon of Cusii, who might have 
. eftabliíhed the firft regular government in this 
part of j4Jia. I had almoft forgotten, that 
Meros is faid hj ^^^ Greeks to have been a 
mountain of India ^ on which their Dioxysos 
was bom, and that Mérti, though it generally 
means the north pole in the Indimí geography, 
is alfo a mountain near the city of Naijhada or 
y^yfdf called by the Grecian geographers Diony-* 
/opolis, and univerfally celebrated in the Sanfcrit 
poems ; though the birth place of Rama is 
fuppofed to have been Ayódhya or Aiidb. That 
ancient city extended, if we believe the Bráb^ 
mans, over a Une of ten Tqja?iSy or about forty 
miles, and the prefent city of Lachiau^ pro- 
nounced LucnoWy was only a lodge for one of 
its gates, called LacJIjmanadzíW'a, or the gate of 
Lacsiiman, a brother of Rama: M. Son- 
NERAT fuppofes Ayódbyá to have been Siam ; 
a moft erroneous and unfounded fuppofition ! 
which would have been of little confequencc, 
if he had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the fame perfon with Buüdha, 
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the fon of Di^'v.^cí b^' VASnu'r.vA ; but his i 
birth was concealed through fear of the tyrant 
Cansa, to whoin it had been predi¿ted, that 
a chüd born at that tii n that family vvould 
deílroy hnn: lie wasfoftcicd, thel'efove, ia MaC- 
hitrá by an honeft herdfman, furnamed Anax- 
DA, or Happy, and his amiable wiíe YasO ua* 
who, Hke anoiher Palt.s, was conftantly oo 
cupied in her paftures and her dairy, In thcir 
(aiiiily were a nuiltitudcüf young Gopa'sov Cali,-- 
hci'ds, and bcauüful GtipFs, or inükmatds, who 
were his piíiyfellows during his infancy ; and, in 
his early youth, he feicüed nine damfels as his 
favountes, y/ith whom he pafled ,his gay hours 
in dancing, fpoiting, and playing on his Hute. 
For the redDarkable ñiímber of h¡« Gópi's 1 have 
no authority but a whimücal pi6lure, where iii^e 
girls are grouped in the form of an eÍQphant, pn 
which lié fits and pipes ; aiid, unibrtuaate]y, the 
word nava íignifies bóih tiiue and ncw or )"oung ; 
fo that, in the following lianza, it may admit uf 
two interpretations : 

taran' ijápuliné jiavahallaví 

perijadá Jaba céUcutübal^ 
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drutainla7nrjuitachüruvibarinam 
herUnabam bridayénafiidá vabé. 

^* I bear in my bofom continually that God. 
** who, for fportive recreation with a train of 
*' nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, 
*' now quick now flow, on the fands juft left 
*' by the Daughter of the Sun.'* 

Both he and the thrée Ramas are defcribed 
as youths of perfcót beauty ; but the princefles 
of Hindujián^ as wcll as the damfels of N an- 
daos farm, were paíEonately in lo ve with 
Crishna, who continúes to this hour the dar- 
ling God of the Iridian women. The fe£t of 
HinduSj who adore him with emhufiaftick, and 
almoft excUüive, dcvotion, have broached a 
doctrine, which they maintain with eagerncfs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces ; 
that he was diftinft from all the Avatárs, who 
had only an anfa^ or portion, of his divinity ; 
while CiiisiiVA was the perfón of Visiínü 
himfelf in a human form : henee they coníider 
the third Rama, his eider brother, as the eighth 
Avatár invefted with an emanaüon of his divine 
radiance; and, in the principal Sanfcrit {üc- 
tionary, compilad about two thoufand years ago, 
Grishna, Va's.\d>/vajGo'vinda, andothcf 
ñames of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epíthets of Na'jíayax, or the Divine 
Spirit, All the Avatárs are painted with gem- 
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; «^t iioed Etbiopian^ or Paríliiun, coronéis ; with rays 
encircling their heads ; jewela in their ears ; two 
necklaces, one ftraight, and onc pendent on their 
bofoms with dropping gems ; garlands of well- 
difpofed many-colourcd flowers, or collars of 
pearls, hanglng down belcw their waifts ; loofe 
inantles of golden tiíTue or dyed lilk, embroi- 
dered on their -hems with flowers, elegantly 
thr ler, and folded, Uke 

■ ■ ril; J ^ ' with bracelets too 
'.-s^ '•"> íwid wrift : tbey are naked 

2 waifts, anu mly with durk azitre 

ih, in allufii y, to the tlnt of that 

primordial fluid, h Na'ra'vax moved 

in the beginniug 2j but their Ikirts are 

faright yeiiow, the twioiir of the curious pcri- 
carpium in the centré of the water-Hly, where 
NaturCy as Dr. Mueray obferves, infame de- 
gree áifclofes her fccrets, each feed containing, J 
before it geminates, a few perfed leavcs : they '' 
are fometimes drawa with that flower in ooC 
hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, ufed as a mifiUe ^í 
yreapon, in a fecond ; the facred Üiell, or le^ J¿ 
banded buccinum, in á .tlñrd ¡ and a mace ,a!l:-^ 
, .battíb-ax, ia a fourth; buc Cais-una, wlj^ yi 

■ : ne appears, ás he fometimes does appear, amoag * 
V" „ í^ -Aveüars, is more fplendidly deqorated dujvv 

any, and wears a rich garl^nd of fylvan flowersf ■ 
whence he "te -namedL, V-ajíamaJít, as Ipvr as 
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his ankles, which are adorned with ftrings of 
pearls. Dark blue, approaching to bluckj which 
is the meaning of the word Críjhna, is believed 
to have been his complexión ; and henee the 
large bee of that colour is confecrated to him, 
and is often drawn fluttering over his head : 
that azure tint, which approaches to blacknefs, 
is peculiar, as we have already remarked, to 
VisiiNü ; and henee, in the great refervoir or 
ciftern at Catmándu the capital of Népaí, therc 
is placed in a recumbent pofture a large well- 
proportioned image of blue marble, reprcfenting 
Na'ua'yax floating on the waters. But let us 
return to the adions of Crísiixa; who was 
not lefs heroick, than lovely, and, when a boy, 
flcw the terrible fcrpent Cáliya with a number 
of giants and monfters : at a more advanced 
age, he put to death his cnicl enenoiy Caxsa ; 
and, having taken under his proteftion tlie king 
YuDH isirr'ii IR and the other Pandas, who had 
been grievoufly oppreircd by the Curas, and their 
tyrannical chief, he kindlcd the war dcfcribed in 
the great Epick Pcem, entitleJ the Mabábhiirat'y 
at the profperous conclulion of whicli he return- 
ed to his heavcnly foat in Vaiconfba^ having left 
the inftructions comprifed in the Git¿i with his 
difconlblate friend Arjun, wliofe grandfon be- 
carne fovercign oí Indij. 

In this pidure it is impoíTible not to difcover, 
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at the íiríl glance, the features of Apollo, 
furnamed Nomioí, or the Pajloral, in Gretcti 
and OpiFEit in líjly; who fed the herJs of 
Admetus, and ílew the ferpent Pytbon ^ a 
God amorous, beautiful, and warlike ; the ■word 
Góvinda may be literdlly tranOa-ted Nomios^ as 
Céjava^ is Cmiitus^ or witbjine bair ; but whc-- 
ther Gópálíii or th? berdfinan^ has any relatiou 
tQ yípGlb, let our Etymologiíls determine. Co- 
lonel Vallancey, whofe Icarned enquíries 
into the ancient Uterature of Irelaml are highly 
interefting, aíTures me, that CríJ?JHtJ in Irijh 
means the Sun ; ;;nd we fmd Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Homan paets as the fame 
deity; I am inclined, Jndeed, to bclieve, that 
not only CnrsíiN A or VisuNU, but evcu Brah- 
MA'and Si VA, when united, ^nd expreüed by 
the myftical word Q M, were deíigned by th? 
firft idolaters to reprefent the Solar fire ; but 
PhíEbus, or the oti) of tbe Sun perfonífied, 13 
adored by the Indians as the God Sü'Rya, 
whence the fe¿l, who pay him particular ador-t 
ation, are called Saiiras : their poets and paint- 
ers defcribe his car as drawn hy feven green 
horfes, preceded by Arun, or the Daiun, whq 
afts as his charioteer, andfollowed by thoufands 
of Genü woríhipping him and modulating hi§ 
praifes. He has a multitude of ñames, an4 
amotig them twclve epithets or title§, wl^ich 
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denote his diftinft powers in each of the twelve 
months : thofe powers are called Adityas^ or fons 
of Aditi by Cas Y APA, the Iridian Uranus ; 
and one of them has, according to fome autho- 
rilies, the ñame of Vishnü or Pervader. Sü- 
RYA is believed to have defcended frequently 
from his car in a human íhape, and to have left 
a race on earth, who are equally renowned ín 
the Lidian ftories with the Heliadai of Greece : 
it is very Angular, that his two fons called As* 
wiNAü or AswiNicüMARAü, in the dual, 
íhould be confídered as twin-brothers, and paint- 
cd like Castor and Pollüx, but they have 
each the chara£ter of íEsculapiüs among the 
Gods, and are believed to have been born of a 
nymph, who, in the form of a mare, was im- 
pregnated with fun-beams. I fufped the whole 
fable of Casyapa and his progeny to be aftro- 
nomical ; and cannot but imagine, that the 
Greek ñame Cassiopeia has a relation to it* 
Another great Indiafi family are called the 
Cbildren of tbe Moon^ or Chandra ; who is 
a male Deity, and confequently not to be com- 
pared with Artemis or Diana; ñor have 
I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddefs 
of the Chafe f who feems to have been the daugh-* 
ter of an European fancy, and very naturally 
createJ by the invention of BucoUck and Geor^^ 
gick poets : yet, fince the Moon is a form of 
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ISWARA, the God of Nature, according to the 
verfe of Ca'lida'sa, and fince i'sa'ni hasbeen 
fliowa to be his confort or pozver, we may con- 
fider her, in one of her chara£ters, as Luna j 
efpecially as we fliali foon be convinced that, ¡n 
the íhades below, íhe corrcfponds with ihc 
Hecate of Europe, 

The woríhip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may be 
afcribed, Uke that of Os iris and Isis, to the 
íecond fource of tnythology, or an enthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature's wonderful powers ; and 
ic feems, as far as I can yet underftand the Vedas, 
to be the principal worlhip recommended in 
them. We have feen, that Maha'de'va hím- 
felf ¡3 perfonated by Fire ; but, fubordinate to 
him, ¡3 the God Agni, often called Pa'vaca, 
or the Purifier, who anfwers to the Vulcan of 
Egypt, where he was a Deíty of hígh rank ; 
and his wife Swa'ha' refembles the younger 
Vesta, or Vestía, as the Eoliaiis pronounced 
the Greek word for a beartb: Bhava'ni, or 
Venus, is the confort of the Supreme De- 
ílruítive and Generative Power ; but the Greeks 
and RomanSf whofe fyftem ia lefs regular than 
that of the Indians, married her to their divine 
ariijly whom they alfo named Hephaistos and 
ViíLCAN, and who feems to be the Indian 
Viswacarman, the jorger of arms for the 
Gods, and inventor of the agnyajira, or jiery 
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JbafU in the war between them aúd the Daityas 
or Titans. It is not eafy here to reftain from 
obferving (and, if the obfervation ^ve ofience 
in Efiglandy it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difcovered planet íhould unqucftion- 
ably be named Vulcan ; fince the confufíon 
of analogy in the ñames of the planets id in- 
elegante unfcholarly, and unphilofophical : the 
ñame Uranüs is appropriated to the ñrmament; 
but Volcan, the íloweft of the Gods, and, 
according to the Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of 
them, agrees admirably with an orb, which 
muft perform its revolution in a very long pe* 
riod ; and, by giving it this denomination, we 
fliall have feven primary planets with the 
ñames of as many Román Deities, Mercüry, 
Venus, Tellüs, Mars, Júpiter, Saturn, 
Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the Muses 
and Nymphs are the Go'pya of Math'uray and 
of G(we7'dha?i, the Parnajfus of the Hindus ; and 
the lyrick poems of JayadeVa will fully 
juftify this opinión ; but the Nymphs of Mufick 
are the tbir^ty Ra'gini's or Femóle Paffioiis, 
whofe various funftions and properties are fo 
rlchly delineatod by the Iridian painters and fo 
fmely defcribed by the poets; but I will not 
anticípate what will require a feparate Eílay, by 
cnlar^ng here on the beautiful allegories of the 
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Hindus in theír fyftem of mufical modes, which 
they cali Raga s, or Pajpons, and fuppofed to 
be Genii or Demigods. A very diftinguiüied 
fon of Brahma', naraed Na'red, whofe ac- 
tions are the fubjedtof a Vurána, bears a ftrong 
refemblance to Hf.rmes or Mercüry : he was 
a wlfe legíflator, great in arta and in arms, an 
eloquent meíTenger of the Gods either to one 
another or to favoured mortals, and a mufician 
of exquifite íkill ; his invenlion of the Vimi, 
or Iridian tute, is thus defcribed in the poem 
tntitled Mcigha: " Na'red fat watching from 
" time to time his large i^ínJ, which, by the 
" impulfe of the breeze, yielded notes, that 
** pierced fucceflively the regions of his ear, 
" and proceeded by mufical intervals." Tlie 
law tratt, fuppofed to have been revealed by 
Na'red, is at this hour cited by the Pandits; 
and we cannot, therefore, beheve him to have 
been the patrón of Tineves ; though an inno- 
cent theft of Crisiina's cattle, by way of put- 
ting his divjnity to aproof, beflrangely imputed, 
in the Bbágavat^ to his father Brahma'. 

The laft of the Greek or líalian divimties, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India, is the Síygian or Tauríck Diana, other- 
wife named Hecate> and often confounded 
vñúi Prosbrpine } and there can be no douttf 
of her identity witK Ca'li', or the wife of SiVA 
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la his charadler of the Stygian Jove. To this 
black Goddefs with a collar of golden Ikulls, 
as we fee her exhibited ia all her principal tein« 
pies, buman facrijices wcre ancicntly oSered, as 
the Vedas ^Ti]omtá ¡ but, in the prefent age, they 
are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facrifíces 
of bulls and horfes : kids are ílill oSered to her; 
and, to palliate the cruelty of the flaughteTy 
which gave fuch ofience to Buddha, the Bráh» 
tnans incúlcate a bellef, that the poor vi&ims rife 
in the heaven of Indra, where they become 
the mufícians of his band. Inftead of the oh- 
folete, and now illegal, facrifíces of aman, a bull^ 
and a horfe, called NeramédbOf Gómédbay and 
Aswamédboj the powers of nature are thought 
to be propitiated by the lefs bloody ceremonies 
at the end of autumn, when the feílivals of 
Cali' and Lacshmi' are folemnized nearly at 
the fame time : now, if it be aíked, how the 
Goddefs of Death carne to be united with the 
mild patronefs of Abundance, I muíl propofe 
another queftion, '* How carne Proserpine to 
** be reprefented in the European fyftem as the 
«' daughter of Ceres ?" Perhaps, both queílions 
may be anfwered by the propofition of natural 
philofophers, that *'• the apparent deílrudion of 
'^ a fubílaúce is the produdion of it in a dif* 
'* ferent form." The wild mufíck of C a'li *s 
priefts at one of her feílivals brought inítantly 
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to my recoÍle£tion the Scythian meafures of J 
Diana's adorers in the fplendid opera of Iphi- 
GENiA in Tauris, which Gluck exfíibhed at 
Píí775 with lefs genius, índeed, than art, but with 
every advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this aíTembiage of I 
European and JJiatick divinities with a fubjeífc 1 
fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and Cali', I 
let US conclude with two remurks, which pro- ] 
perly, indeed, bclong to the luchan ['liilolbphr, I 
with which we are not at prelcnt concemed. I 
Firftj Elyfium (not the place, but the büfs en- 
joyed there, in which fenfe MiLTo>f ufes the 
word) cannot but appear, as dcfcribed hy the 
poets, a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoy- 
ment : it is, however, more exalted than the 
temporary Elyjium in the court of Indra, where 
the pleafures, as in Muhammed's paradife, are 
wholly fenfual ; but the Mu&Í^ or Elyfian hap- 
pinefs of the Védánta School is far more fublime ; 
for they reprefent it as a total abforption , though 
not fuch as to deftroy confcioufnefs, in the di- 
vine eíTence ; bur, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, 
and forbear touching on the doétrine of tranf- 
migration and the fimilarity of the Védtinia to 
the S{cilian, Italick, and oíd Academick Schools, 

Secondly ; in the myftical and elevated cha- 
raüer of Pan, as a perfonification of the [7;wV 
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verje^ according to the notion of lord Baconj; 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him and 
Crishna confidered as Na'ra'yan. The Gre-^ 
cían god plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, 
we are told, etherial harmony ; he has his at- 
tendant Nymphs of the paftures and the dairy ; 
his face is as radiant as the íky, and his head iU 
lumined with the homs of a crefcent ; whilft 
his lower extremities are deformed and íhaggy, 
as a fymbol of the vegetables, which the earth 
produces, and of the beafts, who roanii over the 
face of it : now we may compare this portrait^ 
partly with the general chara£ter of Crishna, 
the Shepherd God, and partly with the defcrip- 
' tion m the Bbagavat of the divine fpirit cx- 
bibited in tbeform of tbis Uriiverfal WoHd ; to 
which we may add the foUowing ftory £rom the 
lame extraordinary poem. The Nymphs had 
complained to Yaso'da', that the child Crishna 
had been drinking their curds and milk: on 
being reproved by his fofter-mother for this in- 
difcretion, he requefted her to examine hismouth; 
in which, to her juft amazement, íhe beheld the 
wbole univerfe in all its plenitude of mag*. 
nifícence* 

We muft not be furprized at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the charaders of all the 
pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
Qther» and at laft intQ one or two s for it feema 
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a well-fbunded opinión, tíiat the whole crowd 
of gods and goddeíTcs in ancient Rome,and mo- 
dera Vüniíus^ mean only ihe powcrs of naturcí 
and principally thofe of the Sun, expreíTed in a 
variety of ways and by a muliitude of fancifaí 
sames. 

Thus have I attempted lo trace, imperfeólly at 
prefent for want of ampler materials, but -with a 
confidence continually incrcafing as 1 advanced, 
a paralld between the Gods adored in three very 
different nations, Greect'y Iljfyy and India ; but, 
which was the original fyftein and which the 
copy, I wiil not prcfumc to decide ; ñor are wc 
likcly, 1 believe, to be ibón fiirniíhed with fuf* 
6cient grounds for a decifion : the fundamental 
rule, that jiatural, and niojl human, opcmiions pro- 
ceedjrom thejimple to ibe compound, wiH afibrd 
fio afliftance on this point; fince neither the 
Jlfiaück ñor European fyftem has any fimpUcity 
in it i and both are fo complex, not to fay ab- 
furd, however intermixed with the beautiful and 
the fublime, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the 
inyention cannot be allotted to eithcr with tole- 
rable certainty. 

Since Eg)pt appears to have becn the grand 
fource of knowledge for the wejlaii, and India, 
for the more eajlern, parts of the globe, ít may 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians 
fommunicated their Mythology and Phílofophy 
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to th'e HindUs^ or converfely j but What theleajn- 
ed of Mémphis wrote or faid conccrnirig India^ 
no mortal «knows ; and- what the learned of Vá» 
ránes have aflerted, if any thing, concerning 
Egyptj can give us little latisfaélion : fuch cir- 
cumñantial evidence on thxs queftion as I have 
been able to colled, íhall neverthelefs be ílated ; 
bécaufe» unfatisfa£tory as it is, tbere may be 
fomething in it not whoUy unworthy of notice; 
though after all, whatever coionics may have 
come from the Nile to the (jranges^viQ íhail» per- 
haps, agree at laft vrith Mr. Bryant, that 
EgyptianSy IndianSj Greeis^ síud ItalianSy pro- 
ceeded oríginally from one central place, and 
that the fame people carríed their religión and 
fciences into China and Japón: may we not 
add, even to México and Pera ? 

Every one knows, that the true ñame of Egypt 
i$ Misr^ fpelled with a palatial ñbilant botb in 
Hebrew and Arabick: it feems in Hebrew to 
have been the proper ñame of the firft fettier in 
it ; and, v^hen the Arabs ufe the word for agreat 
city, they probably mean acitylike the capital of 
Egypt. Father Marco, a Román Miffionary, 
who, though not a fcholar of the íiríl rate, is in- 
capable, I am perfuaded, of delibérate falfebood, 
lent me the laft book of a Rámáyan^ vrhich he 
had trañflated through the Hindi into bis native 
}anguage, and vrith it a íhort vocabulary of My- 
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thological and Híílorícal ñames, which had btt 
explained to him by tlic Vandits oí Betiya, when 
he had long refided : one of the anieles in hií 
little diíiionary was, *' Tiráty a town and pro 
" vince, in whích the pnefts from Egypt íeX-m 
** tied ;" and, when I aíted him, what namsij 
Egypt bore among the Hindiis, he faid Mis'i\ biü 
obfervcd, that they fometimcs confoundcd ib 
wúh Abyjfuúa, I perceived, that his raemory o£ 
what he had wrítten was correít -, for Misr wa&-{ 
another word in his índex, " from whích couu- 
** try, he íaid, carne the Egyptian príefts, wha ' 
" fettled in Tirút." I fufpeíled immediately, 
that his inteUigence flowed from the Mufdmans^ 
who cali fugar-candy Mifri or Egyptian ; but, 
when I examined him clofely, and earneftly de- 
fired him to recolleiS from whom he had re- 
cdved his information, he repeatedly and po- 
fitively declared, that " it had been given him 
** by feveral Hindus, and particularly by a Bráb- 
" man, his intímate friend, who was reputed a 
** confiderable Pandít, and had lived three years 
" near his houfe." We then conceived, that the 
feat of his Egyptian colony muft have been Ti- 
ráhit, commonly pronounced Tirút, and anciently 
called MiCbila^ the principal town of yanaca- 
des'a, or north Babar; but Mahe'sa Pandit, 
who was born in that very diftria, and who fub- 
mitted patieatly to a loag examination concera- 
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ing MrVr, ovcrfct all our conclufions : he denicd, 
that the Brábmans of his country were gcneraHy 
furnamed Misr, as we had been infonned ; and 
íkid, that the addition of MisRAto the ñame of 
Va'chespsti, and other Icamed aüthors, was a 
tkle fbnnerly conferred on the writers of miscd^ 
lanies^ or compilers of various trafts on religión 
or fcience, the word being derived from a root 
íignifying to mix. Being aíked, where the 
country of Misr was, " There are two, he an- 
** fwer^d, of that ñame ; one of them in tbe wejt 
under the dominión of Mufelmans, and an- 
other, which all the Sájlras and Puráiías men- 
*' tion, in a mountainous región to the nortb of 
** Ayódbya :" it is evident, that by the firft he 
meant Egypt, but what he meant by the fecond, 
it is not eafy to afcertain. A country, called 
Tirubut by our geographers, appears in the maps 
between the north-eaftern frontier oí Audb and 
the mountains of Nepal ; but whether that was 
the Tirüt mentioned to father Marco by his 
friend of Beííya, I cannot decide. This only I 
know with certainty, that Mifra is an epithet of 
two Brábmans in the drama of Sacontala', 
which was written near a century before the 
birth of Christ ; that fome of the greateft law- 
yers, and two of the fineft dramatick poets, of In- 
dia have the fame title ; that we hear it frequent- 
ly in court added to the ñames of Hindú parties ¡ 
and that none of the Fandits^ whom I haTc finca 
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confuitcd, pretend to know the truc meanlng of 
the word, as a proper ñame, or to give any other 
explanation of it than that it is a fumame oj 
Bráhmans in the zvcjl. On the account glven to 
Colonel Kyd by the oíd Raja of Crijhnanagar, 
*' concerning traditions atnong the Hiridus, that 
•' fome Egypüans had fettled in this country," I 
cannot rely ; becaufe I am credibly informed by 
fome of the RájtCs own family, that he was not 
a man of folid learning, though he poíTeíTed cu- 
rious books, and had been attentive to the con- 
verfation of learned men : befides, I know that 
his fon and moñ of hís kinfmen have been dab- 
blers in Perjian liierature, and belíeve them very 
likely, by confounding one fource of information 
wílh anothcr, to puzzle thcmfelves, and miflcad 
thofe -with whom they converfe. The word 
Misr, fpelled alfo in Sanfcrit with a palatial fibi- 
ladt, is very remarkable; and, as far as Etymo- 
logy can help us, we may fafely derive Nilus 
from the Sanfcrit word tüla^ or blue ; fince Dio- 
NYsius exprefsly calis the watera of that river 
" an azure ftream j" and, if we can depend on 
Marco's Italian verfion of the Rámáyan, the 
ñame of NUa is gíven to a lofty and facred moun- 
tain with a fummit of puré gold, from which 
flowed a river of clcar, fweety and frejb water. 
M. SoNNERAT refers to a diflertation by Mr, 
ScHMiT, which gained a prize at the Academy 
of Infcriptioas, " On an EgypUan Colony eíU- 
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" bliíhed in India :*' it would be worth while tó 
examine his authorities, and either to overtum 
or verify them by fuch higher authoritíes, as are 
now acceflible ia thefe provinces. I ftrongly in* 
cline to think him right, and to belleve that 
Egyptian priefts have aftually come from the 
Níle to the Ganga and Torminal which the Bráb^ 
mans moft aíTuredly would never have left : thcy 
might, indeed, have come either to be inílru¿led 
or to inftruél j but it feems more probable, that 
they vifited the Surmans oí India^ as the íages of 
Greece vifited them» rather to acquire th^n to 
impart knowledge ; ñor is it likely, that the felC- 
fufficient Brábmans would have received them 
as their preceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded^ that a 
connexion fubfifted between the oíd idolatrous 
nations of EgypU India^ Greece^ and Italy^ long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of MosES ; 
but the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree afFe£t the truth and fanéiity of the Mo/aick 
Hiftory, which, if confírmation were neceíTary, 
it would rather tend to confírm. The Divine 
Juégate, educated by the daughter of a king^ 
and in all refpe¿ts highly accompliíhed, could 
not but know the my thological fyftem of Egypt ; 
but he muíl have condemned the fuperftitions 
of that people, and defpifed the fpeculative 
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abfurdities of thcir prkfts ; though fomeof thcir 
traditions concerning the creation and the flood 
were grounded on iruth. Who was better ao 
qua'mted with the mythology of ^thens than 
Sócrates ? Who more accurately verfod In the 
Rabbinical doílrines than Pai;l ? Who pof- 
feffed ctciirer ideas of a!l ancient aílronomícal 
fyftcms than Newton, or of fcholaftíck mo- 
taphyíicks than Locke? In whom could the 
Romijh Church have had a more formidable 
opponent than in Chillingworth, whofe 
dccp knowludge of its tencts rcndered him fo 
competent to difpute them í In a word, who 
more cxaflly knew the abominable rites and 
fliocking idolatry of Canaan than MosES him- 
felf ? Yet the learning of thofe great men oniy 
íncited them to feek other fources of truth, 
piety, and vlrtue, than thofe in which they had 
long been immerfed. There is no íhadow 
then of a foundation for an opinión, that Mos es 
borrowed the firft nine or ten chapters of Gc- 
nejls from the literature of Egypt : ftill lefs can 
the adamantine pillars of our Cbrijlian faith be 
moved by the refuh of any debates on the coin- 
parative antiquity of the Hiiidus and EgypÜaus, 
or of any inquiries into the ludían Theology. 
Very refpeftable natives have affured me, that 
one or two miíFionaries have been abfurd enougb, 
ia their zeal for the converiion of the Gentiles^ 
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to urge, ** that the Hindus were cven now al* 
«' moft CbríJtianSy becaufetheirBRAHMA', Vish- 
^^ Nü, and Mahe'sa, were no other than thc 
** Cbnftian Trinity ;" a fentence, in which wc 
can only doubt, whether foUy, ignorance, or 
impiety predomlnates. The three poivers^ Crea»' 
tivCy Prefervativey and Dejlru^íhe^ which thc 
Hindus cxprefs by the triliteral word O'm, were 
grofsly afcribed by the íirft idolaters to thc beat^ 
ligbt, andjlame of their miftaken divinity, thc 
Sun ; and their wifer fucceíTors in the Eaft, who 
perceived that the Sun was only a created thing, 
applied thofe powers to its creator; but the 
Indian Triad, and that of Plato, which he 
calis the Suprema Good, the Reafon, and thc 
Soul, are infinitely removed from the hollneís 
and fublimity of the dodirinc, which pious 
Cbrijüans have deduced from texts in the GoC- 
peí, though other ChtiJiianSj as pipus, openly 
profefs their diflent from them. Each kGt muft 
be juftifíed by its own faith and good intentions: 
this only I mean to incúlcate, that the tenet of 
our church cannot without profanenefs be com^ 
pared with that of the Hindus^ which h^^ only 
an apparent refemblance to it, but a very di& 
ferent meaning. One fmgular fad, however^ 
xnuíl not be fufiered to pafs unnoticed. That 
the ñame of Crishna, and the general outlinc 
of his ftory^ were long anterior to the birth of 
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our Savlour, and probably to the time of Ho m e it , 
we know vcry certainly ; yet thc celebrated 
poem, entítled Bbágavat, which contains 
prolix account of his Ufe, is fiUed with narrative»' I 
of a moft extraordinary kind, but llrangely va» 
riegated and intermixed with poetical decora* j 
tions : the incarnate dehy of the Sanfcrit rO-| 
manee was cradled, as it infürms us, among I 
Herdfmi'7¡, but ít adds, that he was educatedi 
among them, and paíTed his youth ¡n playiug I 
with a party of milkinaids ; a tyrant, at the | 
lline of bis birtb, ordered all new-born males t» | 
be ílain, yct this wonderful babe was preferved i 
by biting the breaft, inñead of í'ucking the i 
püifoned nipple, of a nurfe conuniflioned to kill J 
him ; he performed amazíng, but ridículous, 
miracles In his infancy, and, at the age of feven 
years, held up a mountain on the tip of liis 
líttle finger : he faved multitudes partly by his 
arms and partly by his miraculous powers ; he 
raífed the dead by defcending for that purpofe 
to the loweft regíons ; he was the meekeft and 
beft-tempcred of beings, waflied the feel of the 
Brálmam, and preached very nobly, indeed, 
and fublimely, but always in their favour j he 
was puré and chañe in reality, but exhibíted 
an appearance of exceífive libertinifm, and had 
tpivcB or miftrefiés too numerous to be counted; 
kftly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fo- 
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inented and conduded a tenible war ThU 
mótley íloiy muft induce an opinión that the 
^urious Gofpelsy which aboimdéd in the íirft 
age oí Cbrijtianityi had been brought^o Indias 
and the wildeíl parts of them repeated ta the 
íünduSj who ingrafted them on th« oíd fable of 
Ce^s AVA, the Apollo of Greece. 

As to the general extenfíon of our puré faith 
in Hindujlán, there are at prefent many fad 
obftacles to it. The Mufelmáns are already a 
fort of hcterodox Cbrijiians : they are Cbrijiians, 
if LocKE reafons juftly, becaufe they firmly 
believe the inunaculate conception, divine char 
rader, and miracles of the Messiah; but they 
are heterodox, in denying vehemently his cha- 
rader of Son, and his equality, as God, with the 
Father, of whofe unity and attributes they en- 
tertain and expreís the moíl awñil ideas ; while 
they confider our doótrine as perfeéi blafphemy, 
and inñíl, that our copie6 of the Scriptures have 
been comipted both by yews and Cbrijiians. 
It will be inexpreflibly difiicult to undeceive 
them, and fcarce pollible to diminiíh their ve- 
neration for Mohammed and Ali, who were 
both very extraordinary men, and the fecond, a 
man of unexceptionáble moráis: the Koriin 
(hiñes, indeed, with a borrowed üght, fmce 
nioft of it8 beauties are taken from our Scríp- 
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tures ; but it has great beauties, and the MuJílmánsM 
will not be convinccd that they were borrowed. 
The Hindus on thc other hand wouM readily j 
admit the truth of the Gofpel ; but they coa- 
tend, that it is perfedlly confiílent with theír 
Sájlras: the deíty, they Tay, has appeared ia- 
numerable times, in many parts of this worldl^ | 
and of all worlds, for the falvation of his crea- 
tures ; and though we adore him in one ap-, 
pearance, and they in others, yet we adore, they 
fay, the fame God, to whom our feveral wor- 
fliips, though different in form, are equally ac- 
ceptable, if they be fincere in fubílance. Wc 
may afiure ourfelves, that neither Mujelmáits 
ñor Hindus will ever be converted liy any . 
miflion from the Church of Home, or from any 
other church ; and the only human mode, per- 
haps, of caufing fo great a revolution will be to 
tranflate into Smfcrit and Verfun fuch chapters 
of the Prophets, particularly of Isaiah, as are 
indifputably Evangélica!, togetJier with one of 
the Gofpels, and a plain prefatory difcourfe con- 
taining full evidence of the very diftant ages, in 
which the prediílions themfelves, and the hiftory 
of the divine perfon predifted, were feverally 
made publick ; and then quietly to difperfe thc 
\vork among the well-educated natives ; with 
whom if in due time it failed of producine 



